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P E F A C E 


T’fli: Editor lias to nialco a very sincoro apoloQ-y to the 
jnihlio for tli(' late appearance of the last two numbers of tlic 
TJni^itc Ib’rlviv. Continued and distrossim:^ illness is one of the 
eniS(‘sof d(day. As the E^iilor himself has to writo almost the 
vJiolcj of the Ri‘viev: ho was incapacitated for a long lime to go 
liirongh the nc'C(!Ssary amount of work. BesiJ(3S the ])ecnniary 
position of the has been anything but a satisfactory one. 

A [Mircly leiigious jieriodical does not seem to Ijo a want among 
llie geneial puldic of India at tlio present monumt. Hence tlio 
]):i(]'()]iago expected ha-s not been exbmded to the TIieifitiG 
fJfK/'iirrly Revli‘u\ 'Jdio Editor llievefore has no other choice 
than to bring out tog<?lhcr the two «arrear nnmbors for August 
and Cei(dK‘r of the la.st year, and ceas(‘ to receive any snbsciip- 
turns ior tlio year that lias begun, But Ihongli the somewhat 
ambitiou.s project of a Tluistic Quarterly Reiune is for the 
])iesent suspended, tlie old ThnUic Annual will continno 
to appear as usual. ''.Phis publication, started ten years ago, 
was subso([uently developed into a (piaitorly edition, and now 
that, this latter devtdopmout is abaudoueil, W(3 revert to our 
01 ‘iginal plan of issuing a 'Lliehiir A un aal at the beginning* of 
each \ear. We do not say that we altogiddier give u]> the idea f)f 
3*(3viving the project of a quarterly publication. But we think 
it is I m possible for one person to carry it on for the present, 
without adequate literary help and pidjlic'Support, Our Invartfelt 
gratitiule is how(3ver due to the tlieistic friends, and especially to 
l)r. A. IJ. Tysseu of London, for tho literary assistance wo havo 
from time to time received. To those of our subscribers who liavo 
])iitronized the Theistic Quarterly Review w^o have to make the 
request that they wn'U continue to extend their patronage to their 
old acquaintance the Theistic linnual which for a timo received 
an ex}»ansion^^, perhaps somewhat premature, arul which 
henceforward i^nme.s its original form and functions. Ah 
the publication of tho last two numboivS of the Revim takes [>lnct> 
so late as January, they will servo as the A nu ual for the present 
year^ aud there will not bo a separate publication of the 
latter for the year 1881. 




THE PROSPECTS OF THEISM IN UPPER INDIA. 


Tlio proposition, perhaps, scarcely admits of a controversy 
tJiat an individual or a coinmuiiity is capable of receiv- 

iiit^ new Irutlis, a certain amonnr of [irelirninary nioiital pi*e- 
para.ti«)n is essentisL The minds t>f ])t'ople as unquestionably 
repicsenfc tiie culture of the past as they refi^^ct the progress 
of the present 'I'liero is, on tln^ one hainl, an historical con- 
tinuity \vhi(di cannot ho easily disturbed; and, on the other, 
a conTeruporanoous liviing foic(‘, which it is difiicuit to ignore. 
Movlorn ]ihilosepluMs ntliniL that men of (me generation are 
merely llie product of generations wliicli have gone by. With- 
out, li()W('V(*i’, aeciiptiiig tiio psvcliological acciuacy of the 
i»piuion, we can safely aiiiriu that tlio iailucnces, associations, 
and sui roundings of an ago are, to a consirlerablo extent, the 
products of its antecedent comlilions, and there is, thus, a sort 
of natural aftinity between one ago and another, which irre- 
sistably draws the omi towards the other in an invisible but 
real union. True, the transmitted force is modified and even 
rendered partially inop('rativo by the action of the living force i 
but it is not without a dea<ilv stinggle between the ponderous 
elements of couac^a vatisrn and llui liery impulses of progress 
that the latter can assert a mnstery over the former. The laws 
of eternal progress are inviolable, and no one can suppress 
them ; but they ai e not capricious and can only extend their 
domain by an intelligent and beneficent method — a method 
which woidd reveal the intelligence and bom^ficence of their 
Divine Author himself. It Is for tluse reasons that we find 
the revelation of a great truth to the world, is preceded by a 
long, laborious, and painful course of national training. The 
national mind advances by gradual progression and established 
rules of developement to higher and higher stages, and not till 
it arrives at a defiuite point that the reception of new truths 
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or the acceptance of new ideas, adapted to its state, is favored 
1»y it. The forces which impel this progression and develop- 
ment are numerous and to the extent they are made to con- 
verged on the real needs and aspirations of a nation, they 
accelerate its progress. The laws and forces of which we 
speak are not the products of human intellect; they cannot be 
discovered by deep study or laborious research ; they are not 
shaped or modified by the will of man ; hut they are the 
methods of God's action and providence vhich are conceived 
and realized in the mental and moral f < • iousness of hijraaii- 

ity. And to the fact of this conscious! • .. the teachings and 
lives of great men in all ages and amoi , all nations bear oi 
all others the most explicit and emphatic testimony. Enter- 
taining these views of national progress and the directions lo 
which it is subject, we proceed to consider whether or no tho 
people of Upper India have so far advanced as to justify tl)o 
hope that the simple but d<jep ti'uths of Theism will find 
acceptance with them. 

The general mental and moral conditions of the Hindustanis 
is, probably, neither much lower, nor, certainly, higher than 
that of the people of other provinces ; but their part of tho 
country was once the scene of all the noble, manly, and heroic 
achievements of which the Hindu race can be proud. Of reli- 
gion, philosophy, literature, art, politics and war Hindustan 
proper was at one time the renowned seat. There is nothing 
glorious in Hinduism nor honorable in Hindu life which w'as 
not exemplified in the early history of the place. But it was 
in the pre-historic age that Hindustanis were eminent for 
valour and learning. A succession of political revolutions has 
gradually displaced them from the exalted position which they 
once occupied in the estimation of the nation at large, and 
they now resemble those descendants of poor aristocratic 
families, who have simply the deportment, but neither the 
virtues nor the wealth of their ancestors. The principle of 
heriditary transmission of genius has in their case, al least, 
lost its vitality in the abyss of time. ^Yet the temper of the 
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people has retained to some extent the influence of the past. 
Of al) the races in India the Hindustanis are, next to the 
Madrasis, the most con^rvative iu their religious and social life. 
The organizations of caste still maintain the coherence and 
solemnity which they did centuries ago; tlie social customs 
and cernmonies instituted in limes immemorial are still observ- 
ed with a rigidity which neither age nor revolutiows have been 
ai)le com}d(3tely to vslacken ; and even the material and mecha- 
nical comforts and appliances of life have undergone not the 
sliglitest change. Tlie minds of the people have, thus, become 
essentially archaic ; their intellectual life is tlie cold reproduc- 
tion of the lifeless teachings of their elders, and. their religion 
and morality are the automatic repiosciiLations of a stereotyped 
code. In short the national lite in all its departments is ebbing 
away. All this stagnation has_, however, made the people stea- 
dy, patient, and reliable. In stamijia and force of character 
few races in India can excel them ; but these are the universal 
redeeming features of conservatism. 

• 

A people so immobile, so unsusceptable, and so paralysed, 
cannot, iu the very nature of things, be awakened to a sense of 
its duties and respousiliilitics, so easily as one would wish ; 
but they cannot sleep long in the bed of easy, smooth, and com- 
fortable conservatism. The physical, intellectual, and political 
forces now at woi^k around *them must make themselves felt. 
'Jlie arts of civilized government and the influences of a 
superior civilization must move them. Tinae, the present rule 
is not BO demonstrative and despotic as that of the Mahome- 
dans, hut its moral force is admittedly ten times more power- 
ful than that which preceded it ; and it is precisely the 
peaceful and progre;»sive chararcter of British rule which ren- 
ders it the most lelJing upon the mitioual mind, and insinuates 
itself into the iainust recesses of the national heart. By far 
the most potent engine of this moral conquest is education. 
Its effects have been felt in Bengal and Bombay, and to some 
extent^ iu the Panjab ; but Upper India has had as yet only a 
Buperfleial influence of education. Of the seventy-six and a 
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half millions of Hindus in Upper India, only .‘1,2(),712 male 
adults could road or write or were under instruction at the 
time the last censiu was taken, in 1872, or 4’(j per cent. ; 
85j969 young men above tho age of 12 or 3*6 per cent, were 
attending scliools ; and 62,5t>7 boys below the age of 12 or 1*3 
per cent, were being taught. The percentages of men who 
could read or write among the Mabomedans were still snvillen 
they being 4’5 for tnale adults exceedirjg 20 years, 3*0 for boys 
above, and I *3 below the age ot 12. In the long list of Uni- 
versity Graduates we can only trace 13 Masters of Art and 58 
Bachelors of Art, who have received these academic distinc- 
tions among the Hindustani students of NorUi-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudli. Of course we do not take into account 
Sanskrit and Persian scholar.?, of whom there arc many dis- 
tinguished men in Upper India, because thevSc languages are 
not progressive, if not actually dead, and because the spiilt 
which they conserve is not, at least, a recognized f.ictor in tlie 
social and moral advancement of the people. So far, there- 
fore, as Etiglisii education is concerned the people of Upper 
India arc still inucii backward, and those wlio have leceived 
its blessing have not yet imlnhed the higher notions and ideas 
of life and its purpos(3s, with winch Knglish philosophy and 
literature are so replete. Some of lliein, indeed, shoAV a com- 
mendable acquaintance with the Biiglish language, but very few 
have been able to enter into rts spirit or to assimilate its high 
standard of ethics. Such being the condition of the educated 
classes, the general ignorance, superstitions, and prejudices of 
the people are not a matter of surprise. 

But it might be asked why we attach so much importance 
to education in considering the prospects of theism among a 
people. Education such as has hitherto been imparted in the 
Schools and Colleges of this country is certainly not calculated 
to foster that .spirit of enquiry after truth and to create that 
hunger and thirst after salvation without which the need of a 
religion is not felt. The spiritual and moral claims of ‘theism 
upon the acceptance of a man cannot be advanced by educa- 
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tion in the popular sense of the word, but its theolof^y and ^ 
plhlosoph}'' cannot, be coriiprohended witliout some culture of 
the intellect. Moreover, its simple, pure, and elevated concep- 
tions of tlie Divine Person ; iU denial of incarnation, hero- 
worsiiip, book-rcvalation, and other grosser ideas of 
fiith ; and, above all, its harmony with the dispensations 
and • prophets of otlier ages and nations, — not to speak 
of its agreement with science and philosophy, — cannot he 
realized by any person without some knowletlge of these 
sul)ject.s. The Hindoos^ will readily assent to the spirit of 
fhcistic devotion and worship, to tlie cardinal principles of 
morality, and to the liopes and aspirations of an immortal life, 
inculcated hy tlndsm. The touching simplicity and sweetness 
of Theistic service are vsure to diaw the hearts of men and 
women tow^ards it. .But its theology and philosophy, and its 
principles of social equality and progicss’ will not peri>aps bo 
BO readily accept(3(i. The popular mind, true to its past culture, 
seeks Ibr something mysterious and supernatural in religion; and 
cannot understand the method and sequence or law of its sym- 
metrical opiu'ations. The oxe3gcsis of tlieism, its first princi- 
ples and Its doctrines, cannot, indeed, he expected to be grasped 
by uneducated men ; in fact, companitivoly very few professed 
Brahmos have accurate conceptions of the philosuph}?- of their 
religion. But this is not a matter of surprise. The doctrinal 
purity of evory leiigion in tho woild is only maintained by 
the ediicaled fow among its followers, buL the piety and mora- 
lity of it are honored and practised by all classes of its votaries, 
notaiily perhaps by the unlettered. 

Theology and philosophy do not, however, represent all the 
phases of religion. To tho intellectual they may be all impor- 
tant, but to the untutored, unsophistical, but sincere and 
earnest souls they are quite uninteresting. The deep impulses 
and longings of the human heart for purity and peace,' hope 
and joy, cannot he satisfied by the dry hu.sks of polemics. 
The Imrnan soul needs a resting place in the midst of the cares 
anxieties, trials^ and iniseiies of life. It requires strength to 
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overcome temptatioo^ and to conquer sin. To all men, there-- 
fore, the spiritual and moral aspects of religion are indis- 
pensable, but to a f&iv only its philosophy. Were it otherwise, 
no religion could have been believed in and followed by the 
unlettered masses of mankind. Faith, hope and charity are 
subjects of common aspiration ; and trust, resignation, right- 
eousness aird meekness can be cultivated by the leiist carnong 
mankiuJ, Erudition, soliolarship and other mental accoinpbaib 
ments are certainly necessary to unravel the intricacies of 
theology, the subtleties of philosophy iuid the complexities of 
metaphysics ; hut to ac(piire the love of God and the love of man, 
to attain to the blessed state of sanctification of the mind, heart 
and will, to understand the deep and solcmin relations between 
human and Divine Soul, and to apprehend the destiny of 
life, and alxive all the mystery of d<'ath, the faint and flicker- 
ing light of human intellect and reason is altogether insuffi- 
cient. These sublime realities are only revealed to the eye of 
faith by tlic holy spirit of God; and to the ignorant, the 
poor^ and the lowly, this revelation is communicated in as full a 
measure as to any other man. In the plenitude of His love^ 
wisdom and providence, God Almighty vouchsafes this saving 
revelation to all His cliildren, not in recognition of their imlivi- 
dual merit or position, but because He wills to do so for the 
eternal good of the worM. Thus he who sincerely and earnestly 
seeks this revelation in prayer gets it. This gift is the blessed 
heritage of every man and woman, be ho or she educated or 
uneducated, rich or poor, high or low. Tiieism more tlian any 
other religion in the world teaches this truth with a force and 
directness which constitutes its distinguishing feature ; and 
herein lies the explanation that though its theology and doc- 
trines are highly philosophical and scientific, its spirituality 
and morality are subjects of universal culture. And so perhaps 
it is the case, to a great extent, with all systems of faith in the 
world. 


The question for consideration, then, is how far the*temper 
and character of the people of Upper India are adapted to the 
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acceptance of the essential principles lof theisun, ami if there are 
any obstacles in its way. By far the vast majority of the people 
are Hindns and we shall deal with them. The genius of Hin- 
duism is pre-eminently spiritual, Imt its 'conceptions are un- 
doubtedly on the onc3 hand pantheistic and on the other anthro- 
pomorphic. Whatever might have been the character of ' the 
faith which people in the Vedic period believed in, the present 
theory of Hindu religion oscillates betwhen pantheism and 
incarnation. The learned Hindus,— -the pundits and profes- 
sors of the national faith — are mostly pantheists ; and the 
others are lielievers in Avatars. The institution of caste has, 
further, an absolute and firm hold upon the people. The 
devotional exercises and practical morality of the Theists, as 
we have alroad}^ observed, will be honored and appreciated by 
the Hindustanis, and that this should be done is a matter 
which is established by historical precedents. 1'he temper of 
the people is religious. Notwithstanding differences of opinion 
they honor saints and good men ot all religions. A Mahoine- 
dan fakeer would bo as much respected for his piety and holiness, 
as a Hindu Sanya's!. The people are susceptible of religious 
influences. Wherever words of faith and purity arc preached 
they hear thorn with devout attention, and are often moved by 
them. Tlio Hindus, no doubt, recognize, if they cannot 
always imitate, moral excollence. Thus in temper and charac- 
ter the Hindus cannot bo opposed to the devotion and ethics 
of the Thd.stic church. And theism being many-sided, its 
particular aspect will be appreciated by each of the grand sects 
of Hinduism — the Shaivas, Shaktas, and Vaishnava.s, for it 
‘Combines the essential piinciples of those into its faith. Again, 
in practical benevolence all are agreed. What, then,^are the 
apparent difficulties in the way of the propagation of theism 
in Upper India? The pantheism of tlio learned, the belief in 
incarnation among the masses, and the caste system of the 
entire people. 

Upijer India has been the theatre of many a religious revi- 
val for the last seven centuries. The great schismatic move- 
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nient against Vnisnavism was undoubtedly the one inausi'U- 
rated by Ramanuj in the year 1150 A.D. His great disci{)lo 
Ramanand appeared on tlie singe with greater energy than his 
teacher in the yenr 1;^50. 'I'lien followed a host of religi- 
ous reformers among whom Kabir, the weaver, Asaiiand, Rai- 
dass the diam.tr, Sena the barber, Dliinna, the Jat, Pipa, the 
Rajput, also the poets Smdass and Tukidass, woie more or less 
distinguished. The most remaikablo among tlnsso was Kabir^ 
who was born in Omlli in 1470 and preached with enthu- 
siasm and success ag.dn^t t-asto and idolatry. The Sadlis and 
Sadhus^ who like tlie TNanakpanthis and Kabirjiantlils, hold 
Unitarian doctrines, formed a sect of advancetl Hindus, under 
the leader Birldian aiiout the year IGoB A.D. They possess an 
excellent coflo of ethics, and nnmhcr, in the province of Oudh 
alone, no less than ti^ii thousand souls. I'hen tlicie are the 
Satnamis who started with a belief in the innty of the ( lodhead, 
but nowadinit the incarnation of Ood. The influence of all these 
religious reforms was no doubt to purify the gr.)sser conci.'ptions 
of religion entertained by the generality of , Hindus and to 
elevate to a certain extcjnt their morals ; hut it is a ciiiious 
fact that gradually these sects are gravitating towards that 
massive system of f.dlh, to protest against which, in one form or 
other, they were called into exisbrnce. The faith of these 
sects has now been separated from their practice, which last, 
so far as ordinary followers (GrihasU) are concerned, is now 
regulated by the parent religion. The ascetics among these 
sects, those who have renounced the world and are generally 
leading the life of mendicants, of course, abjure orthodox 
Hindu ceremonies and customs; but they form a class among 
themselyes, and do not influence the belief and acts of the 
laity. There is no doubt the gigantic system of caste and its 
widespread ramifications, coupled with the facts that the aims 
of the reform parties were not sufficiently far-reaching, have 
destroyed the individuality of these sects. Their fate, how- 
ever, is a serious problem for the solutiou of all earnest ^;eform- 
ers, and is a fact which should be note] by those who would di- 
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vest Theism of its catholic character, and would, in order to 
make it acceptable to the Hindus, mutilate, Ilinduize it. 

But theism has no reason to despair. Its principles and 
teacliings are too catholic and distinctive to admit of its ab- 
sorption into Hinduism. Its uncompromising charaq,ter is un- 
niistakable* Its sympathies Jie not exclusively either with 
the Hindus, the Mahomedans, the Budhists^ or the Christians. 
It is hostile to none. It honors the prophets and accepts 
tiie truth of every religion, and includes them in its own 
universal dispensation. It beholds each system of faith 
in the world as a link in the chain of Divine Providence, and, 
therefore, an indispensihle part in the plan of human redemp- 
tion. In short it occupies such an unsectarian position among 
the various religions that its very universality is the strongest 
lever for drawing all other systems towards it. With all that 
is traditional, local and accidental in other religions, it may not 
agree, but tlicir essence will be found in it. There will be thus 
no system or sect which can reasonably draw away from The- 
ism, for its highest truths will be found conserved in it. 

Lot us however consider whether or no the difficulties in the 
way of propagating Tlieism alluded to above, viz.^ Pantheism, 
Incarnation, and Caste arc such as cannot be overcome. 
Pantheism is not so inucli an article of faith as a watchword 
of theological contention with the learned Hindus. The theo- 
logical sequence of its teaching is a sort of spiritual and 
ethical nihilism, and its spirit is opposed to the practical 
faith and lives of the people. Its influence on the popu- 
lar religion is more of a negative than positive character, and 
it finds, therefore, no recognized place in the Hindu creed. To 
some extent, however, pantheism accounts for the religious 
scepticism of those who are versed in the literature of the 
Vedas, and in the doctrines of some schools of Hindu philoso- 
phy. But these men bear almost an infitessimal proportion to 
the mats of the people. The rationalistic teachings of these 
men are scarcely accepted, and thoir presence cannot, certainly> 
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be an obstacle to the propagation of a faith, which appeals to 
the souls and liearts of men and suggests experiments, in life 
to test its varieties. Moreover, the pantheists- themselves 
while holding adverse opinions, conform to the practices and 
rites of the national religion ; and thus their subtle and meta- 
physical disquisitions do not create the slightest influence on 
the practical life of the Hindus. The truth is, an intellectual 
creed cannot supply the needs of the human soul, and it must 
naturally turn to something which can. Next comes the belief 
in the incarnation of God. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
Hindu idea of incarnation does not preclude the possibility of 
the Supreme God being realized in truth and spirit. The 
worship of incarnations of the Divine Person is according to 
Hindu belief, a preparatory step towards the realization of the 
Great Spirit. It is a means to an end, but nob the end its(3]f. 
The necessity of this worship is sought to be established by 
the assertion that the ignorant and the unregenerato cannot 
comprehend the Great God, without devotion (Sadhnn) whicli 
must be graduated according to the mental state of each per- 
son. The worship ot tlio visible representations of the various 
incarnations ot God, which comprise the Hindu patheoii, is 
considered by the orthodox as indispensable aids to the human 
mind in comprehending and realizing the reality of the invi- 
Bible Supreme Deity. They hold that by this process the mind 
is purified and disciplined, and ultimately becomes capable of 
apprehending the Parmat^nan. To attain to the knowledge of 
God, Brahmagyan, is the destiny of every soul, but so long as 
that soul does not curb its passions, and by worship, ceremonies, 
and sacrificial rites prepare itself for higher forms of devotion, 
it cannot be successful. Thus not only faith in Pa^u Brahma 
is cherished, but its attainment is considered as the highest 
destiny of man. The teachings of modern theism in this res- 
pect cannot, therefpre, be considered as hostile to the highest 
spirit of Hinduism. The difference between the orthodox 
Hindu and the Theist is essentially in the method, and<not the 
hijgt^est object of faith. In numerous instances we have wit- 
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nossed the most orthodox Hindus devoutly joining the services 
and Sanicirtans of the Brahmo Somaj, In fact no religious 
man of .-any country can find anything objectionable in these 
services. The adoration, meditation, and exposition of God 
and His attributes and the offering of prayers, in truth and 
spirit, must bo acceptable to all but fanatics and sceptics. The 
last ^oint to discuss in connection with the apparent difficuh 
ties in the dissemination of theism in Upper India is the cast© 
system. There is no disguising the fact that in dealing with 
this (piestion the Jlrahmo Somaj is most uncompromising; it 
does not tolerate any invidious distinction of birth or profes*^ 
sion ; and far leas encourages the social and moral evils of 
which the present caste system is the prolific source. But it is 
only reasonable to suppose that in the present state of its his- 
tory, the Brahrao Somaj cannot feel itself competent to decide 
on the merits of caste as a social institution. That some sort 
of distinction between the various grades in the social order 
has always existed in the world admits of no doubt; and that 
the wealth, culture, and personal merit — and may be distin.- 
guishccl lineage — of a member of society will always determine 
his position, seems equally certain. As a religious body the 
Brahmo Somaj cannot, of course, countenance the Hindu caste 
system, which regulates the place of men according to the 
heridity of profession, without any regard to personal, fitness - 
condemns a man to perpetual degradation in society because 
the accident of birth has placed him in that condition.; accords 
the respect, j.ustly due to the father, to the son who does not 
deserve it and thus discourages true merit and virtue; and, 
above all, paralyses the natural growth of mental and moral 
faculties of men by artificial and forced adoption of callings 
and pursuits ill-adapted to them. But as a social organization 
the Brahmo Somaj has not yet declared a definite’ policy in the* 
matter of caste, beyond that it acknowledges none. In what 
form the different gradations of society will exist in the 
Brahmo Somaj it is difficult to predict just at present; but its 
present social polity is radically opposed to the popular concep- 
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tions of caste. But Hindu caste is an elastic institution ; its 
chief binding forces now seem to be the prohibition of marriages 
between people of different castes^ and the abstention from 
food prepared by men of other cnstes. Many heretical 
sects who at one time destroyed the integrity of the system 
now form a part of it. With judicious toleration therefore in 
these matters, the Brahmo Somaj by its intrinsic spiritujd and 
moral force can draw into its fold oven orthodox Hindus. 
Once the hearts of men are converted to faith, their assent to 
social principles and practices which are the logical outcome 
of that faith — will be gradually gained. 

The prospects of theism are, at any rate, not so cheerless as 
appearances would lead one to suppose. While on the one 
Land a new religion would find obstacles offered by the old 
traditions, ideas, and practices of the people to whom it is 
preached, on the other, it would evoke discussion and enquiry 
after truth, create healthy struggle between the old and and new, 
and cause a revival of dormant faith and feeling. The indif- 
ference of the* people would be soon followed by their interest. 
Opposition would succumb to enthusiasm. And the conquest 
of truth would be finally assured. There is no doubt that 
truth has its own irresistible force of attraction. But it is not 
BO successful in its mission as when it is presented in accept- 
able and congenial methods, and by agents who can bear in 
their lives unquestionable testimony of its worth. The pro- 
blem as to the form in which theism should be presented to the 
Hindustanis is not easy of solution. The form with which 
the national mind has been familiarized for centuries is not 
unobjectionable; on the contrary, it is associated with such 
ideas as are repugnant to the true spirb and genius of theism. 
But that form has its redeeming features, and its acknow- 
ledged excellence in some respects. Hinduism contains in 
its spiritual and ethical aspects two important elements, that 
of devotion and charity. The devotion includes adoration 
and meditation of the object of worship, but pi’ayer^in the 
true sense of the word does not find a place in the daily Puja 
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of the Hindu, Prayer for material blessings, such as wealth, 
honor, and health are offered. Tlie purest form of prayer is, 
perhaps, the one contained in the Oaitri, but it can be only 
used by the Brahmins. The Shaivas and Saktas evince a 
great lack of devotional culture; the devotees among them 
observe scrupulously the ceremonial parts of their respective 
creeds, and attach just importance to the virtue of self-con- 
quest — the subjection of animalism and passions. In devo- 
tional fervour, religious enthusiasm, meekness and humility, if 
not in moral purity, the Vaislmavas aro most prominent. la 
short, the fii’st two sects practice the knowledge, and the last 
the love of God. The former consider Oyan and the latter 
Bhaldi as the great object of life to attain. Happily the ad- 
vanced theism of India harmonises these two aspects of reli- 
gion in its teachings, and thus meets the aspirations of 
both sects. Practical benevolence is the characteristic of the 
Hindus, and is confined to no particular sect. And theism in- 
culcates the highest form of human itarianisin. In charity they 
are, therefore, of one mind. Experience has conclusively 
shown that all devout Hindus appreciate and admire the devo- 
tion and philanthropy of the Brahmo Somaj. Hundreds and 
thousands who hear the solemn and sweet services of the 
Somaj aro greatly edified, touched, and moved. The particular 
modes of spiritual culture (Sadhan) adopted by the advanced 
Brahmos elicit the lively approval of Hindus. There is 
thus an agreement between the Hindus and Brahmos in more 
than one essential point of faith and practice. Nor can the 
Mahomedans withhold their assent from some aspects of Brah- 
mic theology and faith. The presentation of theism, there- 
fore, in its present developed form, cannot be unacceptable to 
the people. Such differences in matters of secondary import- 
ance as exist are reconcileable in time. As to the agencies 
necessary for the propagation of theism, men of sound piety, 
high moral character, and deep and earnest solicitude fot the 
regeneration of the people, are alone competent for the suoces- 
ful carrying out of this sacred mission. They must be ever 
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Ycady to obey the calls of humanity. A general knowledge of 
the scriptures of the country, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the language of the people would be also necessary. But 
where can such men be found ? The Missionaries of the Brah- 
mo Somaj can alone supply them from their body. It is they 
who have devoted their lives to the practice of the faith they 
profess, and they are, therefore, presumably the most iitled 
for the work. But, unfortunately their time and energies are 
far too exclusively devoted to Bengal. True, they pay occa- 
sionally flying visits to Upper India, but they must make it 
their land of adoption, and cast in their lot with the people if 
they wish to serve and elevate them. They answer, it may be 
said without exaggeration, to some extent, the ideal of a natural 
preacher. Unworldly and poor, they have adopted religion as 
the vocation of their lives. Such examples would, in the hands 
of God, be powerful engines of conversion. The prospects are 
hopeful and the field is wide, but the laborers are few* 
May the Lord raise and increase thorn. 


u. c. s. 



DIVINK PERSONALITY. 


A chief doctrine of the Rralimo Somaj in these days is tho 
personality of God. Paith in this doctrino necessitates a radi- 
cal change in life and conduct, and in tho view and reception 
of truth. Most persons believe God to bo a personal being, and 
still cannot think that Tie lias anything to do with the mean and 
small details of a religions body, and far loss with those of an in- 
dividual man’s life. One may not feel unwilling to believe that tho 
Divine Being is, that He lives, loves, has a will, has a character ; 
but where Ho lives, how He lives, loves, and wills, wliether He lives 
in every object wo sec, in everything that hapjiens, regulates tho 
thought, life, and doctrine of a small religious denomination like 
the Bmhmo Somaj, shapes and presides over its transactions, prin- 
ciples, teachings, services, takes charge of each of itsmembei*s in all 
the various minutie of his daily life, is more than what people care 
to tliink of. Jt is so very much against the spirit of tho ago, 
the usages of society, the practices of religious bodies, the precepts 
of churches, and the inclinations of the » heart, that men do not 
venture to run into such a novel course of rcJiection, and dismiss 
the idea with a polite indifference, if not with a sceptical sneer. 
Yet the Brahiuo 8omaj has deliberately undertaken tho somewhat 
serious responsibility of viewing the personality of the Divine 
Being as manifested in everything, every event, every truth, every 
transaction, every phase, impulse, development, and responsibility 
of the theistic church, and those who are called upon to servo it. 
A personal, living, active God, a Character, a Guido, a Gniardian, a 
President, is believed to rule over the Brahmo Somaj, and hence it 
has never elected a formal president to guide its affairs. Such 
a bold and novel view of Pi'ovidenc© may bo a source of danger. 
It may lead to extravagances of speech, conception, and deed with 
which tho history of religions is replete. And it will perhaps 
occur to some that such extravagances hiive already begun in tho 
Brahnrt> Somaj. All profound reverence for the infinity and 
unchangeablenoss of Divine attributes and nature gives place to a 
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miserable caricature of human relations disguised and exaggerated 
bj unmeaning phraseology. The conception of Divine presence 
and personality as familiarized in all the petty and undignified affairs 
of private life, the mean little quarrels of a denomination, and of 
individuals who have done anything but reached the stage of* ideal 
progress, is apt to degenerate into a depth of blasphemy, and in- 
curable profanity, from which the mind recoils with natural horror. 
And wo believe this feeling lies at the root of the antagonism that 
has been shown by some friends against a number of our devotional 
utterances, doctrinal developments, and pmctical proceedings. Wo 
shall take up this point for consideration as we proceed. But one fact 
cannot bo too well borne in mind by religious thinkers. Human 
religion has ocillated between two extremes of personal attitude 
towards the action of Divine personality. One of those is irreve- 
rence and cant, just referred to, and the other is a false, cold, dis- 
tant reverence which discharges providence from the direction of 
all personal life, and relegates man’s conduct to the rule of that 
carnality and worldliness, or at best to that cold conventional 
morality to be protected from which so many formal and senti- 
mental prayers are daily offered. This evil, the magnitude of 
which cannot bo too forcibly pointed out, is entirely lost sight 
of by the religious world. Hollow soleiunities, esthetic forms, 
and sonorous phrases are prescribed to mark the attitude in 
which man should approach the footstool of the Eternal, pos- 
tures and genuflexions are abundantly practised, tlie cathe- 
dral life of the devotee is imposing in the extreme, but the 
unapproachable Presence is locked up iu the shrine when tho 
worshipper retires to the daily avocations and trials of actual 
existence. The mind retains perhaps a faint aroma of the incense 
and glory shed around it in the temple, but has nothing but poor 
prudence, and withered conventionalism to keep it company in 
the heat and crowd of the world. The divine Personality is clicked 
in doctrines and rituals, in choruses and solemnities, which are 
far removed and exceedingly unlike ihe vulgar and perplexing trifles 
of life. The ordinary half-hearted recognition of Divine person- 
ality, which interposes such an immense and insurmountable dis- 
tance between a ruling Providence and man’s actual life, is ineffec- 
tual to produce any real influence towards the formation of charac- 
raoter* It is m fact covert unbelief in Providence. We gain 
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notKing by bolding as an article of religions philosophy the doc- 
trine of divine personality. And between the evil of profane 
familiarity with divine presence and providence on the one hand, 
and the evil of cold agnostic formalism in our relations with a 
living and present Giod on the other hand, we do not know which 
is most to condemn. From what has been said above some may 
be led to infer that we direct our strictures only to the express iont 
niSed towards the Snpi-eme Being in worship and on other occa-^ 
sions. Wo mean to critici?:e tlie spii*it, the attitude of the mind 
so to says Devoiional language forms tl\G subject of criticism only 
as an index to the spirit. We can neither honor the Infinite by 
very elaborate and high-sounding phrases, nor need there be any 
fear of dishonoring him if we approach his unspeakable presence 
■with such artless simple words, provided they he true, as form the 
heart's secret vernacular. On the contrary we feel that the ordi- 
nary use of correct esthetic phraseology, and theolcgical platitudes 
which so seldom go to meet the real difficulties of sin apd tempta- 
tion, is much more truly offensive to the a 11- witnessing Majesty of 
Heaven than the homely language that flows from the heart out- 
right, and is ignorant of the policies and properties of the world. 

The language and expressions in which men set forth their con- 
viction.s therefoi*e do not make much difference. The spirit iu 
which language is used is all iu all. Mere thoughtfulness, 
however eccentric and unpalatable is easily tolerated, nay it 
gains the reputation of being oinginal. Sentimentality, however 
unusual, obscure or striking, is also allowed, and would get 
praised as so much poetry, though much of the “ poetry’' is not 
understood. But directly you talk as one who has real faith in 
anything, you are set down to be a dangerous man, if not a madmaun 
The world cannot bear that* any naan should learn directly from 
God — his purposes and will, and speak as one who has authority 
to speak. If you make the intellect your authority men do not find 
fault wilh you. If your imaginations and feelings be your anthd-t 
nty, still men would not blame you, but on the contrary praSsW 
you, and accept your utterances with readiness. But as ^on as 
you say that you have the voice and sanction of Providence in, 
what y5u say, the whole world becomes your enemy, and you are 
denounced as a blasphemer and a peace-breaker. This has l^eu so 
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always in tlie past, and this is just as much so in the presoni 
The world can bear everything, even it can bear sin, but it cannc 
bear the language of genuine faith and inspiration. Men hav 
preferred not to be atheists, but to believe in a God whom howeve 
they would keep at a safe distance, so that their plans and purpose* 
as prescribed by self-interest, by the taste and education they have re 
ceived from society and the schools of the world, may not be interrupi 
ed. For a long time the Brahmo Somaj conformed to this rule of rel 
giouB respectability. But when faith in the dealings and counsel 
of a special Providence began to have firmer and deeper hold upo: 
the hearts of Brahmo leaders, and they felt that both they and thei 
movement were under the operation of a personal guidance fron 
the spirit of God, the expressions of their belief and principl 
changed, and they began to use words and ideas that gave ofFenc 
by the nearness they indicated of the human and fcho divine. Not 
this nearness is continually increasing, and has given birth to tha 
doctrine of the New Dispensation which at present is the ruliuj 
principle of all that transpires in the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
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In all countries and among all nations, wherever there is civi- 
lizatibn, and among whom religion has any life, there is at present 
a decided effort after some broader and more free religious culture- 
If want and effort moan a change, such change cannot be far 
distant. Convictions have enlarged and become liberated, anci- 
ent orthodoxies have been unhinged, theologies uprooted, de- 
fiances to traditional authority have been pronounced in the 
most unmistakeable manner. Now and great aspirations have 
been awakened for a deeper union between the spirit of man and 
God, for a deeper insight into the nature, attributes, and relations of 
the two. The scientific affinities between man and the universe, Be- 
tween reason and faith, the moral relations of opinion and conduct, of 
private judgment and ecclesiastical authority, the unfitness of 
ideas and social arrangements, the growing taste and education of 
communities, have given rise* to questions, whose importance can- 
not be overrated, but whose solution is as far as ever. There is 
an upheaving spirituality at tho bottom of loose social organiza- 
tions which does not find adequate outlet through the constituted 
channels of public opinion, there is a miglity craving for liberty 
which spends in impetuous and incessant protests against the old 
and established orders of intellectual, moral, and religious restraint,. 
The revolutionary literature of the last quarter of a- century 
nndisguisedly attempts the overthrow of all trust andf sanctity, 
and the establishment of a mindless soulless materialism that will 
leave man nothing bi^er than his animal nature. On the* other 
hand the desperate struggles of religious men to revive* the 
age of unreasoning faith, and exploded superstitions, promise 
to make religion the most retrograde and demoi*alizing pursuit of 
the present century. There is nothing certain, nothing stable,, no 
true progress in anything, no real advance in thought, belief, or 
practice. Unquestionably something is wanted to set these angry 
confitcis at rest, or if rest is not possible, to indicate the way in 
which tempestrtoflsed humanity may proceed in some hope of ia 
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harbour. Some reconciliation is inevitable, even if that be but very 
incomplete at present. Some revival of the old order hut much 
higher reasonings of agreement and consistency between convic- 
tioias and aspii*ations on the one hand ; creeds, institutions, and 
scientific systems on the other, is indispensable. Some revival of 
the old relations between theology and philosophy, between ethics 
and spirituality, between social, secular, and ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, between faith, liberty, authority, science, between prophets 
and professors, is indispensable. Significantly enough every im- 
portant religion points to such a revival at no distant time. The 
Christian Churches cannot for ever remain so disunited and dis- 
Bimilar in tendency and aim as at present. A general influx of 
light and life must bring them together some day, swallow their 
minor differences, and unite them into a wider, all-embracing pow- 
er that will really avail to introduce a higher and holier civilization 
into the world than is yet found. There is such profound vitality 
in Christianity still left, that it cannot but combine the warring ele- 
ments tliat act in opposition under its genei'al name and influence, 
and whatever form the combination may take, and whenever it 
may happen, it will surely be characterized by a broader humanity, 
a more catholic church- organization, a more refined spirituality, a 
purer and diviner reason, a higher and more catholic morality, and 
a deeper and more genuine faith than are yet manifested by Chris- 
tians. Hinduism almost as plainly indicates an approaching revival 
in which the varied developments of Aryan spirituality in India, so 
seldom gathered in a large-hearted synthesis, and united into a gene' 
ral system, will present a type of religion suited to the growing 
education and national instincts of the people, and calculated to re- 
move the idolatry and errors of which the land is full. The con- 
stantly increasing attention that is being paid to Bndhism in Europe 
and this country, and the increasingadmiration with which the sub- 
lime morality, and marvellous humanity of Sakya Muni are regard- 
ed by unprejudiced men and influential refomiers, also point to a 
sure revival of Budhistic principles and practices, if not Budhistio 
faith, at no distant day. Even Mabomedanism promises a reform 
and revival. The estimates of life and character of the Arabian pro- 
phet have begun to be modified considerably by enlightened Maho- 
metan scholars, and the impartial outside public. The priuQiples o| 
Mahomedanism will be surely recast as greater light of 
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knowledge and humanity is thrown on them by research and medita- 
tion, and the great spirit of the age which no religious community can 
avoid. We may expect to look for revived and refined Mohomed- 
anisru if only the leaders of the world’s thought and piety will he 
more just, and take a more cordial interest in the Mahomedati 
races of the world. Nor are such indications of revival confined 
to religion only. We fervently believe that after the pendulum 
oj sctfjjtical and materialistic thought has swung to its utmost stretch 
of li(’ense, a reaction is sure to set in. Sucli reactions have been 
an^ thing but unknown ill the history of knowledge and thought. 
Th(‘ present age will form no oxcejition to other ages, and the laws 
of human progress ninst obey their unvarying order. After the 
rights of the physical world have been upheld and vindicated, the 
laws of the spirit shall assert themselves, and the cycles of the 
advancement of truth must once more bring in the age of spiritual 
reality and revival. And such a change, introduced not through 
bigots and sectaries, but throng]) the agency of the pioneers of 
knowledge and philosophy shall conquer doubt and unbelief. 
Science shall subdue science, and philosophy shall subdue philosophy. 
The world is not unfamiliar with the sight of devout and reverent 
philosophers who by higher methods of observation, intellect, and 
research have dispelled the theories of the unfaithful apostles of 
false knowledge, men that in trying to he faithful to ono depart- 
ment of ci’eation, have been almost deliberately blind to what is 
deepest in human nature. Yes, science and philosophy are as 
much destined to revival and reformation, as any system of reli- 
gion. And such a revival when it comes will only add ton-fold to 
the force and importance of other revivals whei’eof faint indica- 
tions are found on every side. The sum of these revivals will con- 
stitute a nobler and more glorious age of progress than has yet 
been observed. This will be a new dispensation indeed, a veritable, 
Kingdom of Heaven. But what power of human intellect and ojp- 
ganization, what breadth of human excellence and philanthrophy, . 
whose genius, and wliat combinatiou can anticipate and work out 
such an epoch of glory P What man, what community, nay ^^n 
what nation can by thinking and human energy bring the iimyeiit:sal 
exaltation of the soul, mind, and conscience ? It is only the eternal 
and infinite purposes of an all- wise Providence, it is only the miracle- 
working arm of the Almighty that can produce such inarveto# 
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The Bralimo Soraaj of India in fervent and absolute faith in that 
Providence has hitherto laboured, and in full remembrance of ita 
mission and responsibilities, devoutly believes that it stood before 
the throne of Everlasting Truth and received its share of that 
grand dispensation which shall in due time bring the reconciliation 
and revival of all dispensations of truth, in every department of 
human thought and faith, whenever and wherever given, and thus 
usher in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The religion of the Brahmo SomaJ is called a dispensation be- 
cause the Brahmos have not made their religion, it was dispensed 
to them b}” One who at once can understand human wants, and 
satisfy them from the fulness of his mercy and truth. The reli- 
gion of the Bi*ahmos has been revealed to them, has been given to 
them as healing medicanes are given to the sick and dying, as 
needful and saving alms are given to the poor, and to the famished'. 
It is dispensed out of the free bounties of Heaven according to 
the sufferings and sorrows of the land where we live. It is dis- 
pensed according to the needs and tendencies of the ago in which 
our lots are cast. It is dispensed to ns not thi’ough our intellect, 
not through our deliberations, not through our strength of motive 
or feeling, but in spite of all these things by God alone. It is 
given to the Brahmo Somaj at the rarest seasons of devotional 
activity, and spiritual depth, as a divine response to our 
heart-felt prayers amidst the utmost crises of danger, want, 
and unpopularity. It is a dispensation because the religion 
of the Brahmo Somaj is a revelation and not a theology. 
At different times different religions have arisen to influence the 
destinies of mankind. These sprang from small beginnings, and 
did not create many expectations at their rise, but Providence 
brought out mighty results from the deep principles which they 
involved. The Brahmo Somaj is such an institution. Pew, who are 
outside, know the depth and strength of faith which the Brahmo So- 
maj has in its own mission. It is impossible for the great religious 
public of the world to trifle with it, and hostile critics, who may he 
iaumbei-ed by hundreds, and whose ability and influence are not of a 
mean order, cannot dispose of it so easily as they wish. We who 
in some sense represent the Brahmo Somaj, cannot say that our 
b^tory and oui* operations have been yet very magnificent, and that 
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•onr leaders, missionaries, and adherents are men of the very highest 
order : but 'vTe can say that in our history, from the very beginning, 
the hand of a special Providence has been clearly manifest, that our 
principles and Ott.r operations have influenced the country in which 
we live, and have elicited great response in other lands also, and 
that oUr leaders and missionaries have special and singular aptitude 
for the work they have undertaken. Nay more. We have not 
now a" doubt in our minds that the religion of the Brahma Samaj 
will be the religion of India, yea of the whole world, and that those 
who really care for God, for piety, for purity, for human brother- 
hood, for salvation, and for eternal life, will have, in one way or 
another, Under one name or another, to accept the faith and the 
spirit that a merciful God is perpetuallly pouring into the constitu- 
tion of our church. Far be it from ns to boast or speak in self- 
laudation. We simply express the fulness of our faith. If we 
had been the authors of our own religion, if our chux’ch had been the 
roanlt of the wisdom and deliberations of men, the achievement of 
the cleverest and the best in the land, wo would have felt some fear 
and scruple about its destiny, about its future influence in the world ; 
but the ground on which we base our trust and hope is very dif- 
ferent. Our church, humble as it is, has been founded and 
organized, maintained and kept alive by the living and eternal 
providence of God. We deserve no credit for its existence, for its 
success, for its influence, for the sympathy and honor with which 
it is treated by some of the greatest and best in all lands. Neither 
do we deserve any discredit for the singularities, accidents, and dan^ 
gers that have befallen the Somaj at times. It is the doing of Him 
who at all times has done marvellous things to draw men’s hearts 
to himself or his truth. We have seen his hand too often, and we 
have perceived his strong purposes too clearly not to bear witness to 
the great cause he has committed to our care. I’he religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, though not yet complete, nay though yet at, its 
very corumencement, is a divine dispensation of truth, in the same, 
sense as other great religions of the w'orld have been. And it will 
be our endeavour to point out in a series of papers, some of the prin-< 
ciples which go to make the holy dispensation now being tnatnred 
in the Brahmo Somaj, about the ultimate destiny of which we, can« 
not entertain a shadow of doubt. We deliberately and after long 
thought announce it) as a Dispensation, as The New Dispensation, 
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sent in fhe fitness of time to regenerate India, and along with India 
the whole world. We don’t hesitate to do this because we feel 
perfectly secure we are declaring the will and the purpose of the 
Almighty, Nor is faith, however strong and clear it be, that is 
our only guarantee for making this declaration* We are prepared 
to give reasons for our faith. It is not true because wa believe in it, 
but because it is true therefore do we believe in it. We believe in 
it because it removes our sins, wants, sufferings; because it has re- 
conciled us to all other religious dispensations; because it is reviv- 
ing in our church the primitive virtues of genuine faith and devo- 
tion; because science, philosophy, activity in the good of the w’orlcl, 
are combined in it with personal sanctity, private self-sacuifice* 
and pious Joy. If the declaration cannot recommend itself to the 
good and faithful by its own principles, and on its own merits, let 
it not be accepted. But if the New Dispensation of the B rah mo 
Somaj can show foundations that are independent of the mere faith 
and enthusiasm of its present adherents, let men pause and examine 
it, and if the Indwelling Spirit in these things influence their wills 
and understandings, let them accept and admit the divine claims of 
the simple theism which it proclaims. As for ourselves we only 
trust and pray that we may be enabled to set forth our experiences 
and convictions with adequate humility and firmness, that we may 
conceal nothing, exaggerate nothing, and without fear and presump- 
tion give such a plain honest statement as the great interests of 
divine truth demand from us. Faithful witnesses of the tmth, 
honest believers in divine dealings, oui* simple duty is to try to 
interpret to the world such experiences and revelations as have been 
given to us regarding the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, the future 
religion of India, and of the world. So help us God. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction is felt at the use of the phrase 
New Dispensation. Why the religion of the Brahmo Somaj should 
be called a Dispensation we have seen, but why should it be qua- 
lified as Now ? BmhmoS have been often heard to say that their 
faith has come down fi'Om a remote antiquity. Its great recom- 
mendation is that it is not new. It is the most precious and ancient 
bequest made by uncounted genel’atioas to an age of unreason and 
itopirituality. To call it new is to take away from the religion of 
the Brahmo Somaj its chief and mo$t popular virtue. If it is new 
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who has created it, when was it created, whom does it incliu^^ ^ 
whom does it reject ? Why should the phrase new dispensation 
adopted when it is so misunderstood and so mystifying ? QueStioDS 
such as these, and many more, rise in the minds of not a who 
on the whole are not disinclined to do justice to the leade^^ ,o^ .^0 
Brahmo Somaj of India* But such doubts, if not speedily rempyed*, 
are likely to harden into real hostility to the present progress and 
{ntnife destiny of great movement, and lock the source of sympiv 
t})ies without which Brahmos cannot be bound into a grp’v^g: 
brotherhood, . ' " 

The religion of the Brahmo Somaj called nevi, not becau^ 
the truths which it embodies are new creations, and had never been 
before. Bvery truth is ancient, uncreate, and existed before 
ham was. At various times, and by various prophets has 
Truth sent glimpses of His nature and purposes to the world, and 
the great dispensations of religion bear testimony in the revelations 
of everlasting realities vouchsafed through them. Yet these res* 
lities have been always presented in new lights and new spirit* 
The bearings and relations of every great truth are incalculaHj^i 
and endless. They can be applied to infinite varieties of 
condition and consciousness. They are ever old and eyer ne^w 
Ever old in reference to the past, ever new in their apjdicatioh ^ 
the present and the eternal future. Man’s faith breathed upon by the 
Holy Spirit flasbes out with a new light and spirit amidst which the 
most ancient realities are revealed in meaningand relation hitherto un- 
known. Depths of life, spheres of activity and aspiration are discovert 
ed that open out new cctreers, and new epochs of progress. New vital* 
ity shoots ont of the old eternal foundations of religion. And thpn^ 
the most ancient of all things, truth is born, revealed, and recognised 
anew* No other word, except the word new, can be used to expsesa iti 
It is the law of development applied to spiritual things. Bndhim 
was but the development and revival of Hindu spirituality in a 
spirit of ethio^ purity, Christianity was the developm^ 
revival of the highest form of Hebrew theism, in a new and 
to unknown spirit of love and faith* Mahomedaniam W0s' a 
development in an Arab and Ishmailite type of ^ 

Abrahgim, in ka uttcompromising spirit of 
new and unknown before. |t w^uld be ixee^ing^ 
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point out what was new in tliese religions when they were preache^> 
yeit they were moi^ undeniably “ new dispensations*^ in their origin 
and earner. Similarty the Divine Spirit, ancient and eternal, He 
who IS the Spirit of the agOi the Lord of hnmanity, acting upon all 
the great religions of the world, upon all human needs, instincts, 
and aspirations, evolves an order of faith which breathes a new 
spirit into everything. And this faith is the Theism of the Brahmo 
Somaj. It brings before ns new views of God’s nature and "attri* 
butes ; new views of the soul’s relations to him ; new aspirations in 
the nature of man ; new reconciliations of religions difficulties, and 
•cl the scriptures and prophets of all nations. These different 
principles we shall explain in subsequent papers. 



QUARRELSOME REFORMERS. 
[A Social Sketch.] 


At a two-storied lodging-house facing one of the two public- 
squares which the Native town of Calcutta can boast of, you 
moot with a select company of young men. The room in 
which they meet shows no superfluous furniture. A striped 
white and blue sutranchi, marked with many-colored staine^ 
chiefly ink, oil, and syrup, ia spread on. the flooiv One or two* 
round bolsters with long cloth covers, somewhat soiled, lazily ^ 
pursed up at tlie ends, showing a good glimpse of the dingy 
red Klutrna inside, are resting on the carpet pressed against 
the walls towards the corner. You find the siiapely cocoanut 
shell on its brazen stand, a rather ricketty table at oaae end of 
the room which shows the inmates are of a literary turn of mind,, 
and two chairs one of which is supposed to have arataa 
bottom, and tlie other perfectly bottomless. The leading 
characteristic of the young men who have assembled at tbia 
place is that they talk ceaselessly, and all at the same time, and 
that the language in which they talk is one pait Bengali and. 
three parts English, They are differently dressed. One wea^. 
Chadney Chowk trousers, alpaca diapkan, and the brirnless cap. , 
against which Government has hurled such a crushing resolution; 
Another has a choga, with no other head di^ess than bis well- 
oiled hair, parted, as Mr. Lydgate would say, atrociouisly frotpC . 
the forehead to the nape of his neek.’* The third weara^.^ 
China coat, and ties his chudder in the shape of a smart 
on his head, jauntily, and rather on oneside. The fourth cornea 
dressed as a Goanese waiter,, (tie is said to be a new arrivaJi 
from JEnglandl iu European, coat and hat. The rest show 
various specimens of costume from the Turkish fez to 
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Highland plaid. One or two have independent and national 
inclinations caring to put on nothing hut their bold bare backs 
and unabashed faces, besides of-course the unavoidable dhotie. 
As the principal part of their conversation is English we may 
omit the Bengali admixture in it , and give it an entirely 
English garb. 

These young gentlemen are all reformers^ though of different 
schools, and with differing aims. Their general object is ‘‘ the 
regeneration of India.’' They are all pledged to the cause of 

the emancipation of Hindu women.” Most of them have 
given oral lectures on '‘India, her past, present, and future," 
as well as on Our duties and responsibilities as Aryans,” 
The words our Aryan forefathers,” have the same effect upon 
them as the traditional red rag before the eye of John Bull, or 
the celebrated word Mesopotamia in the ear of the well-known 
elderly lady. They all belong to political associations. Four 
or five of them are pleaders. Two or three of them are Town 
Hall orators, one or two Editors, all of them ai'e B,As, and all 
of them sturdy haters of the British rule. 

The leader, whom we shall at present call Srimanto, is a 
thin intelligent looking man who is pestered with questions 
from ail sides, and at last bursts out saying “ well, my dear 
fellows, if you will talk one at a time, and keep to the subject 
I will try to resolve all your doubts, and we may then form 
some plan of united action/' 

But how can we unite, and how can we act, we shall not 
unite or act/* says a choleric looking man, '^unless we have the 
satisfaction we want. Natives and Europeans must be just on 
the same level, Natives should have preference before Euro- 
peans in all appointments, Native barristers should be made 
High Court Judges without waiting to acquire any experience, 
Vecause if they are to waste their time in earning experience, 
I^ow on earth are they to earn their bread in the meantime? 
^jaiive young men must be admitted into the Covenanted 
Civil Service without being made to undergo the trouble and 
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expense of residing and being educated in England, Is not 
their distinction in the universities of this country a sufficient 
test of their fitness for any respons-ibility and any work ? 
English Officials are so haughty that it is difficult to approach 
thorn. I would like to see all our Judges and Magistrates 
Hindus. Why sliould we not have a Hindu Lieut. Governor 

Why indeed !” said one of the bare-bodied men, " I 
would serve a European master with tenfold more earne.stness 
ami zeal than I would serve one of niy own people. I have served 
under both. I admit some European civilians and soldiers, 
civilians especially, aro bad, very bad indeed, high-ljanded, 
hot-tempered, selfish, heartless, what not ? Native masters 
are sometimes kind. But take a Hindn master, and an En- 
glishman on the average, and the latter would be incom- 
parably more just, generous, manly, appreciative, and alto** 
gether more reliable. No European has been, or can be such 
an enemy to ua as a Native is to a Native. Whence do, 
bad Europeans get their groundless information about our 
character except from our own people? What harm will a 
Native .scruple to do to his countryman if ho can thrive at the 
expense of the latter ? Is there any public opinion among 
Hindus which can check the excesses of the rich, the oppres- 
sions of the powerful, the vices and nameless wickednesses of 
the prosperous libertine? We will perhaps say this is not so 
in Calcutta. But Calcutta is not Bengal, much less is it 
India. Even in Calcutta, do you know everything that takes 
place everywhere ? Fancy our opulent Lotharios and titled 
libertines going to fill all the district Magistracies and High, 
Court Judgeships, the petty tyrants of office-clerks becoming 
Government Secretaries, and Lieut. Governors ! They ar& 
mischievous enough without power, with it they will bav 
intolerable.^^ V - • 

The meeting got infuriated at this speech. Many 
many# spat, some clenched their fi.sts, others clutched their ' 
sticks, others wiped their faces with their ohapkans* 
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Disgraceful r" Cried out the leader who alvvaj 8 spoke v^ery 
classical English, “such language in the mouth of a Hindu, 
and of a reformer is horrible. What,, praise a foreigner, an 
usurper, a European, in disparagement of your own countrymen, 
your kith and kin, and denounce the descendants of Aryan fore- 
fathers r Many showed very strong emotion (that is hiccupped 
and clapped) at the mention of the Aryan forefathers. ‘‘Jf 
these sentiments had been expressed in the Englishman av 
in the Pione&r, rny honorable friends, I could liave tolerated 
their iniquity. But the honor«ibte gentleman who has had the 
courage, I might say the audacity, of expressing them, is a 
ineml)er of our own political organization, and what is worse, 
lie is a graduate, and an orator. Such unscrupulous, and 
unpatriotic utterances in the land of a Wallace, or an 
O’Donnell, of a William Tell, or a Mazzinni would have led to. 
very sanguinary consequences, perhaps to suicides, to fraternal 
strifes, to wide-spread revolutions. Our young men in these 
days have become exceedingly irnflammable,,and they have a vivid 
sense of the pride of their ancestry. My honoi'able friends, can 
you fail to be inspired by the illustrious Vyas, Data Kama,, 
and Valmiki of former days ? (A voice, what have Vyas and 
Data Kama to do with the Competitive Civil Service ?’') (Cries; 
of order,” “ oi-der”) Well but these were Aryans,^ and can wo 
cease to think of them ?” 

As too many began to talk at the same time, some on one 
side, some on another, they resolved to put an end to their 
discussion on this point and take up another.. The next point 
of discussion taken up was Female emancipation.”' 

" Female emancipation,*" said the man newly arrived from 
England, who was looked upon with reverence and awe by the 
test, female emancipation is the question upon vi^hich hanga 
the whole future oMndia, if not of the whole world. Female 
emancipation is the unknown land to which ail mankind like 
iCjdlumbus and l^is fathous crew steer the progress of their^ vessel, 
of Hear* Hvar.) , Or if you allow me to use another mota- 
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5f)hor, mankind afe a description of racehorses running to tho goal 
and winning post of female emancipation/^ This original senti^ 
ment drew forth enthusiastic applauseamidst which a dissentient 
Voice was heard to exclaim. “But what is female emancipation 
The orator was greatly excited at this. Said he “ 1 should like 
to see the person who asks that question. Does he not know 
our women are now imprisoned and shut up ? Now female 
emancipation is this. We should like our females to be brought 
out; to be brought out into the streets, in to the squares, 
to the Railway Stations, to the Zoological gardens, to the 
Agricultural Exhibition (loud cries of applause] “ Well 
I suppose I have given a sufficiently clear idea of female 
emancipation. Let them learn to sit on horseback like 
Miss Victoria Cook of whom the late Supreme Government 
took such notice ; let them ride bicycles, is this not done in civi- 
lized countries.^ Let them skate, dance, jump, practise gym'- 
nasties like the great women of ancient Sparta and Athens* 
Those men greatly mistake who think that women do not want 
liberty, and that there is any difference between men and wo- 
men, Why should not women meet men on the ground of 
equality ? Eat with them, drink with them, pelt them with 
breadcrumbs, kick them under the table, and indulge in other 
harmless pleasantries? Is not this done in civilized countries ? 
What I want is let my country-women come out” said the 
eloquent speaker while he threw up one hand clenched into the 
air, and with the other squared his chest, as if he was going to 
have a free stand-up fight with bis country-women as soon at ^ 
they came out. ' 

Before he resumed his seat another astute-looking young mm 
got up, and with great gesticulations said “I am a praotiojal 
man, I want real and useful reforms : What is the good: • 
riding horses and bicycles? Who will goto the expense of 
buying them ? Ninety-five percent, of us men will tumble down 
horses and bicycles even if they found their way to go 
sit upon them. And what we don’t like to do opt i 

of fear, our women must not do lest they break tji^r legs md : 
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shoiildBrs. We don't wish them to dance, and jump cithei*, we 
CMin get plenty of women to do that for a little money. No, no 
gentlemen. I want our females to read and write. I want 
them to have public and political lives. There are women law- 
yers in America, and female reformers in the West, like the great 
Joan of Arc, have begun to wear male attire. Mrs. Annie Besant 
baa written a l)Ook> she will write more, which has thrown all 
English Society into convulsions. The women of England are 
now agitating fearfully for political siiifrage, and as an earnest 
of that they have, with characteristic modesty, sent memorials, 
and wrung from a reformed Government the privilege of mar- 
rying their deceased sisters’ husbands. All these are facts. 
Why should not our women learn to write, memorialize, and 
obtain their rights ? They cannot be Members of Parliament 
yet. There will be time for that when Mr. Lall Mohun Ghose, 
and others like him have got into the House of Commons. But 
our conntry-vvomen can certainly be Municipal Commissioners 
for the present, and learn the elements of self-government. If 
they learn a little self-government it will be best for them- 
selves, for their households and husbands, and thus for the Mu- 
nicipality in general. Or if we judge the question from a 
clear business point of view, these our educated ladies may be 
of considerable use to their needy relatives. They may occa- 
sionally wait upon officials, as certain European ladies are said 
to do in this country, and use their influence in getting good 
posts for their brothers and husbands. With such an eniight« 
eiied and appreciative Government as that of Sir Ashley Eden 
their claims would be sure to find a response/^ 

When this speech was ended up rose a modest looking man 
who present, and said in a somewhat hesitating lan- 
guage that he protested against such sentiments, I am not 
against the education and rightful liberty of women. But 1 be- 
lieve a great deal of nonsense baa been spoken on the subject. 
Are women slaves that they are. to be emancipated? The 
jjiudu woman at the present day, and in educated houses, 
> good deal of liberty, and a good deal pf influence in 
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llie household as ©very son and husband hero present must 
witness. What is wanted is that this influence should be en- 
lightened, educated', and much more widened. It is not true 
that women, like Mrs. Besaiit, are popular among their own sex 
in England. Her hooka arc not read in decent houses, her 
company is not sought. The great majority of women in 
England do not care about socialistic or political agitations. 
Every one who knows anything of English society will 
say that the proper sphere of the lEnglishwoman is her 
home. The Hindu woman is by nature so thoroughly domes- 
ticated that this may apply to her with much greater force* 
Those who by violence want to forCo out the Hindu woman 
into public life offend against that very law of liberty which 
they plead for in their reforms. Slio does want to mix 
With men promiscuously. She is naturally bashful and re-^ 
tiring. ‘Admitting for argument’s sake she does Want to 
mix as freely with men, and in public life, as is the custom 
in other parts of the world, may I ask what protection there 
is for her from those insults which are stire to be heaped 
upon her by unprincipled men? Allow me to ask yoU 
how many of our countrymen know due respect for thO 
Other sex ; how many of them can look ok* think chastely 
Ubout them ? When they can safely, or even at some risk tak© 
a liberty with some helpless female, how many ofthem will refraiU 
from doing so ? When you see a poor woman insulted in the 
Streets, or at tho railway station, how many of you will b© 
found manly and disinterested enough to court a little person^, 
inconvenience by going to pi^otect hci‘, and punish her perseii' 
fcutors ? Contrast this state of things with what you see and 
know of European society. The delicate houoi* and considera* 
lion with Which every lady is treated even by those who , 

not good men, the inevitable law whereby the person of . 

Woman is protected both in Europe and this country gives azn-. 
pie assurance to the other sex, and to their natural guardi^ 
to let them go and mix with^the publiCi And eveh then the^ 
always go escorted; With us female emailbipatiqn is a theo< 
ty very nice to spend our eloquence Upon^ but ver unsafe 
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practise. Some know this to their cost. It has been shame- 
fully abused in certain q\iarters. I am certainly not for shut- 
ting up our women, nor for refusing them permission to see 
good and honorable persons of both sexes^ upon whose charac- 
ter reliance can be placed. But I would proceed with cautious 
steps. I would rather mistake on the side of conservatism, 
than on the side of radicalism where the question of woman’s 
moral safety is concerned. I would not trust every big official 
into ray household, I would not trust every reformer into 
the presence of my wife and sister. But I would introduce good 
men like Christian Missionaries, and others like them, whe- 
ther Hindu or European, most gladly to see the ladies of my 
house. I would strongly advise you not to be carried away by 
youthful zeal on a matter of this kind. Von may repent when 
it is too late, and throw back the work of female improvement 
centuries behind. You know very well how the removal of social 
restraints has acted in the case of our young men, which is 
fearful enough to contemplate upon. Have you nothing to 
learn from this ? A similar removal of social and other res- 
traints from the other sex, might lead, and baa led, to horrors. 
Be careful therefore how you think and act on this question,” 

This man’s words were listened to with impatience, and scarce- 
ly did he sit when the leader of the band rose to his feet and 
delivered in very lofty language such volley of invectives with 
due references to Aryan forefathers, Vyas, Valmiki, William 
Tell, Mazzini, and the whole generation of O’Donnels, that 
the assembly did not fail to applaud him repeatedly. In the 
midst of all this a balf-drunk English Sailor somehow got into 
the rqom, and being challenged began to lay about him with 
such energy, that the whole host of quarrelsome reformers re- 
tired, evidently thinking that in a quarrel of this kind descre- 
tion was th? better part of vfdor, a sentiment in which most of 
us agree* 
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. Tlfe part of India to which tliis article lefers is so retired and 
out-of-the-way that sopie readers may require a few introductory 
remarks. Kumaun is in fact oire of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces; but being rnountainous it bears very Utile resemblance 
to tire rest of the provinces. It fiifiFers entirely in physical as- 
pects, in- language, manners, customs, and appearance of its in- 
habitants; so that its connection with the other provinces is no 
more than merely geographical and politicaL Witli the excep- 
tion of a sloping plain? stretching along the foot of the lower 
hills, it is a mountainous connlry comprising within its limits 
some of the highest peaks of the Himahiyaa. It is- one of the 
most salubrious portions of IiKlia. Fruits and trees of almost 
any country will grow in difterent parts of It is remarkable 
for the grandeur and beauty of its natural scenery. The eter- 
nal snows of the Himalayas can be seen from many parts of the 
country forming nearly a quarter of the horwon — and there are 
valleys of great beauty and fertility. In one part of tlie coun- 
try there are no less than six bkes, most of them about a mile 
in length, all within a distance of two to twenty miles from ea6h 
other — one of those is in the middle of the sanitarium of Naint , 
Tal. Kumaun hills are supposed to have been a favorite resdrt 
of the ancient Rishis. There are many Hindu shrines, chief of 
which are Badrioath and Kedarnath in the Ginlivval district 
These are annually visited by pilgrims from various parts of la-,, 
dia, sometimes even from Southern India. Tiie language deriv:p$r, 
the bulk of its vocabulary from Sanakiit,^ though it contains 
aboriginal words and also a slight admixture of Pei^ian 
Arabic words, but unlike tte language used in the rest of tho- 
North;Western Provinces, it is essentially a Hindu language. 
Sanskrit is taught in the same way as Pcisian and Arabic 
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in the other provinces. The manners antj customs of the peo» 
.pie bear very few traces of Mahoinedan influence. This pure* 
ly Hindu character of the population is owing to the fact that 
Kumaun was never ruled by a Mahomedan power, and very 
few Mahometans ever came to the province Even a,t the pre- 
sent day the MahomedaiU element in the population, is very 
insignificant. 

The province of Kumaitn is divided into three districts, 
Kumaun Proper, Gurhwal, and the Tarai. It is Kumaun Pro- 
per with which we are chiefly concerned. The inhabitants of 
Kumaun, at all events the higher classes, are very intelligent 
and physically very active and hardy. Taking these facts into, 
consideration, as also the effects of the climate which is bracing 
and highly favorable to hard work and perseverance, the people 
pf Kumaun seem to be eminently fitted to became a prospeiv 
ous and advanced race. But their progress is checked by the 
extreme conservatism in religious and social matters — and the 
most injurious system on which tho whole society is organiz^cd 
— Caste — that pernicious harrier between man and man — is 
said and truly said, to be one of the curses in India. But iio- 
ivhere does it play such a sad havge on the relations of men aa 
in Kumaun. There are slumbering animosities and petty jea- 
lousies between different claa>ses, all having their origin in the 
invidiuusness of caste. This circumstance renders the people 
Utterly unfit for any unite<l action, when any movement is set 
on foot by one party it is sure to be opposed by another, be it 
Over so noble and beaeiicial. A Hindu’s life is everywhere 
hampered, and his progress arrested, by prejudices Sj^d 
jnels of caste; but those baneful causes nowhere operate rnorp 
injuriously than here. Here, a Hindu cannot undertake a 
Jong journey, or a journey by rail, without violating his costg. 
This fact has n\ade the Rumaunis altogether a secluded people, 
'filDd to a great extept answers for their backward condition. Thus 
the advantages of intelligence, physical energy and climate are 
fcountoristeted by these causes .and the entire social organization 
io a morbid state. To, ciire H and bring it to a healthy 
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condition, a thorough religious reform is needed, because caste 
and its concomitant evils, though purely social questions in an 
abstract point of view, are ultimately associated with religion 
in the Hindu mind, and especially in Kumaun. In fact the 
whole religion of a Kumaunis is made up of these, an extraordi- 
nary reverence for, and tenacious adherence to ancestral cua- 
toms, whether wise or foolish ; an established form of pi'ayers 
in Sanskrit, which ho punctually whispers every morning and 
evening without understanding it; and worship of idols ac- 
cording to forms to which he cannot assign any meaning. 
Such lifeless and meaningless religion cannot raise a nation 
and promote its spiritual interests. It is high time therefore 
tliat such abuses should be removed and the duty devolves on 
those who have received English education. Their number is 
sufficient to form the nucleus of a reformed community. 

Higher education in Kumaun is entirely in the hands of the 
London Missionary Society, which is how'over largely aided by 
Government. There would have been a Government institu- 
tion at Aln^qra the chief town of the province, but for this 
Society winch has undertaken to have sole charge of higher odu-. 
cation. Society lias however done good work. It has widely 
disseminated English education. It has roused those who 
were brought under its influence, to a sense of the evils, absur- 
dities of idolatry and superstition, though unfortunately that 
senseis not yet strong enough to lead to action. It has pre- 
pared the orthodoxy of the land to receive some shocks nowand 
then. If it has at all fiiiled it has failed in the work of proselytise- 
ing for which no one is soi^y except the Missionaries. They may 
hope that they have converted the hearts of those whom tijeyhave 
educated, though not baptised them j for bo it said to the credit/; 
of these Missionaries, they have sucli a firm faith in their feliv, 
gion that they belive it only requires to bo understood in prdei? 
io be accepted. But such is not the case, and no on0 appfonjg 
their pupils believes in the doctrines peculiar to Christiamiy, 
thou^i they were most assiduously instructed in them. This, 
however painful it may have beeai to the Missionaries, was 
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immistafceably brought to- thoir notice on the advent lately of a 
Methodist preacher who challenged the educated men to contro- 
versy when they publicly declared their sentiments regarding 
Christianity. Thus after all Knrnaun did not lose much for the 
Loudon Mission monopoliz^ing its higher education. Nor do all 
the educated men owe their entire education to the Mission, 
for a number of them completed their e<lucatiou in the Govern- 
ment Colleges at Bareilly and Allahabad. From this it will be 
evident that materials are not wanting to form an^ advanced 
guard of reformation. — But the educated men are waiting for 
a more favorableopportunity for commencing their work. That 
opportunity will never come. It is idle to expect that refor- 
mation will ever be received favorably by a people so rigidly 
conservative and so hopelessly sunk in error. They will never 
come to a sense of the iujiu’y which their blind adherence to 
old customs and lifeless religion is causing them.. Tlujy arc in 
the blissfullnesa of ignorance and possessed of an extraordinary 
share of the ruinous virtue of patience. Tlvey will never be 
dissatisfied with their present state, and will never doubt the 
soundness of their beliefs and reasonableness of their practices.. 
That their beliefs and practices come down from tlieir fathers 
is to them the most indisputable proof that they are the wisest 
and safest. 

That a religious or other movement should originate from^ 
the ranks of a people is undoubtedly more- de>sirablo 
than that it should from a few leaders. In the former- 
case it is more vigorous, extensive,, and IVisting- — But if the 
body of the people cannot undertake it those who are able 
to do so ought not to fail in their duty. The religion, govern- 
ment, and in fact the entire civilisiation of every country owe 
tlieir origin to a select few, and in some cases to a single in- 
dividual. That every country has an order of men, numerical- 
ly small, called the Aristocracy, is a proof that such is the 
for the Aristocracy, or their descendants of a country 
itfc the leaders of it^ civilization. America is an except4ion in 
thi^. respect but civilization was transnlanted rather than it 
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sprang tliere. In no country perhaps do the people depend 
more on leaders than in India. 

Let the educated men of Kumaun, therefore, be the leaders 
of reformation in their province, for they cannot depend on any 
other class to do this woik. Reformation or innovation of any 
kind never obtains a footing in India except among those who 
have been cured of their conservatism by Western education:. 
The Brahmo Somaj has in its ranks few, if any> who are either 
illiterate, or educated purely in the Indian system* Even 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, whose education is entirely Indian, 
and whose teachings quite free from foreign influence, and therh-^ 
fore most suited to the Hindu genius, is obliged to fall back 
upon men educated in English“And everybody knows the fate 
of the greatest religious movement in India, or perhaps in the; 
world — viz, Budhism, which did not succeed in this land of 
inveterate conservatism, but, because it had life and potencyj 
spread itself in other countries, and, at the present day, counts 
among its followers a greater portion of mankind than any 
other religion. 

The educated men of Kumaun are wanting neither in intel- 
ligence nor energy to qualify them for the task. They are a 
most important and influential class in the province. They are 
remarkably free from grosser immoralities such as drunkenness, 
licentiousness, bribery, and corruption. But they have many 
faults iu common with their less enlightened brethren. ' 
Though their belief in caste is tbeoretically removed, tbfey * 
cling to it as tenaciously as if they were living half a century 
ago, and the most deplorable fact is, the feeling of caste whiok v 
is at every turn the cause of social slights and insult, and/ 
consequent animosity and je^ousy, has not died mit in 
educated mind. For this reason, men of the rising generation 
have picked up the enmities of their fathers; and though all is 
calm and quiet on the surfabe of their relations, there is a 
strong; under-current of envy, hatred, and revenge, which utter- . 
ly incapacitates them for co-uperatiou in aid of any common 
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cause. They can only rise above this state of things if they 
realize their responsibility, and comprehend the magnitude of 
the task before them. For then they will see the necessity 
of sacrificing their petty and mean ooilsideratiotis to a grand 
ahd noble cause. At present their aspirations are lamen- 
tably narrow. They do not rise above making a fortune 
and seeking the approbation of, and popularity among, their 
ignorant and superstitious neighbours. Ih order to Secure this 
latter end they must speak and act like those whom tiiey wish 
to please, and are thus oftentimes betrayed into countenancing 
and adopting the very absurdities and abominations wliicli it is 
their duty to fight against and eradicate. Pursuits of wealth 
and popularity among ignorant men cannot dtaw forth and en- 
gage the higher faculties of man. To achieve these ends ho 
has often to stoop rather than to soar. He has nobler acquisi- 
tions to be proud of and higher spheres to eiccel in. 

It is impossible to suppose that the educated men are not 
aware of the folly and degradation of idolatry and supersti- 
tion. One of the chief functions of religion is to create 
sympathy between men, and another is to lead to their 
advancement. Idolatry, caste, and superstition combined, 
aim at the destruction of these very objects. The educated 
toen cannot be blind to this fact. But from an ignoble dread 
of the orthodoxy which they ought to conquer, some of them 
find thetnselves obliged to be the apologists of what, in all 
honesty and duty, they are bound to denounce and abjure. 
Their attitude towards the advocates of caste and idolatry 
should be oiie of protest and not of cuinpromise. 

In order to fight successfully against sUch abuses our edu- 
cated men should form themselves into a well-organized body. 
To unite and o^ont them, to add strength and consistenty 
■to their efforts andi above alh to model their own lives, the^ 
immt have a common religion, what that religion ought to bo 
is not proposed to answer here. They are in a pos^ion to 
find Out this £or themselves, emancipated as they are from U>« 
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bondage of •error and tradition. If any of the reWgioiw 
ttieiit now in progress in India suits liioir beliefs and appears 
the most favorable to their spiritual ^ud material ioi- 
teresta let them adopt it. If after a candid and honest cxami^ 
nation they are not satisfied witii any^or are too proud t:o fot? 
low the lead of others, let them establish a superior r^iigiop if 
they ,can^ No doubt it is too much to suppose that aM can 
a*gree in their conceptions of a perfect religion. But dider^^ 
ences in religiotia beliefs exist overywhore, and they cannot 
ceaso so long as education and other circumstances of indivi- 
duals continue to differ. There is no church in the wdrtd^ 
whose members agree with each other in all their religipi»« 
beliefs. But it is quite reasonable to expect that, keeping tlieir 
minor differences to themselves, they can find a roljg+Ofe 
most suited to the needs of their community, a religion fre4 
from traditional error and sacerdotal cunnings a religion which 
will bear the light of advancing sciences, and one which wij[^ 
bind them in true brotherhood, and bo the guardian of viribo 
and promotor of civilization. There may bo men among 
as there arc now iti every educated community, wlio do not 
lieve in any established form of religion, and regard all religi^ 
as an artificial aid to inoiali^y, and trust that the world wJU b^ 
able to dispense with it at a future time, but even such meti 
cannot advocate the doing away with religion at once, ani have 
no right to do so until they can supply a more natural and tel^ 
able basis for morality^ and can prove to the satisfaction of 
the world that there is no God, no soul, and no hereafter, Su<?b 
men can have no motive to throw obstacles in tho way of a re- 
ligious piovemeut eiccept it be to lay tlio axo at the root of 
morality, and pave the road for uurostiainod libyrtiuisra^ They 
Will have reason to aid rather than frustrate such a movment; 
for they may think Uiem^iolves above religion, but they cani^nt 
suppose all to ap. 

Reformaiion is necesentily a slow process, and attended 
opposition and peis^‘CUtion It ha.i cost men their live®». • But 
bfippily thia is udfc tlie age of martyrdom, and reformation can 
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be effected at a leaser cost than that of life. Let men bo true 
to their convictions, anti not shrink from tlieir duty. Let them 
subdue .selfi.slmoss and sacriticc ilteir httio and immediate in- 
terests to their great and ultimate interests. li they work 
honestly and earnestly they have examples in the past and in 
the present to assure them that they will ho suecessfuL 

A. pahat^f.tt; 



PROGRESS OF THEISM IN ENGLAND. 


The course of Theism seems to have rnaile very n]^[>reclal>le 
jM-ogress in Ertt;htnU iiui'hig the* last twelve-moutli. Theism 
may be said to nia tliiough three channels in that great 
cuuntiy. Tlie first is tirat of the daily modifying ('hiistiauity 
wliich pervades the somewhat loose and disjointed' orgHnizafcioa 
known us the Established (Jhiindi i>r Enghurd. The second is 
constituted by the indefinite systems repre^ontod by the ooL 
lectivo name of Uriitarianisui. llio third meditim through 
which Th(3isin is propa gat ecf must be fouurl in the iudepeirdcnt 
liboui*s’ of such men as Mr. Voyscy. In the (.^hnreh of England 
there Irave always beau men whoso views, rt would take only 
very little penetration to find out, are doculediy Thei^li®. Tlie 
number of tlieso men just at Ibis inonient seetiis to be large. 
Some oj them find it con.sistent with their principle to remaiu 
professed luembeis of the ( 'inrrch ; some of them do so in spile 
of pritieijde and Ounseieiice: .some of tiicm publicly disavow 
tludr coimectioii wdth the Church at the risk of considerable 
personal saurifioo. 

The influence of men like Doan Stanley eon tin uously.spreftd's 
an atmosphere of simple thoistic purity amidst the dull and 
unwholesome vapours of orthodox Christian tbeofogJ^ One liy 
one the strongholds of error in Chrifitian dogmatism aie Indng 
attacked and taken. It is now tho dogma of eternal punish-t 
inent; it is tlien tliat other dogma of tho literal infaUihiUty of 
the Bible; it is anon tho current theory of Atonement, or the 
ideas of Divine justice, or original sin in liurnan nature. And poi 
in negative criticism alone is this theistio influence felt. 
and reasonable and thoistic priaciploH ou the stibjeot of the life 
and death of Christ are being c.mtinually placed before the publio 
not from Non-cunformist and Unitaiiau pulpits, but under thtii 
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iliadow of the Church itself. A very reniarkahle iwistance of 
this is furnished by a recent eveot. The Revd, Stopford Brooke, 
a well-known clergyman who has been a minister of the Church 
of England for twenty years, has seceded. His views have 
always heon very much the same as they now are, but ho thinks 
he can no longer keep up bis connection with the ('hurch. 
Therefore he has announced his withdrawal from the Churchy 
and has issued an address to his congregation, in which he 
announces that ho has ariived at conclusions, which may 
certainly be called XJnitarianism, ami may almost be described 
as pure Theism. This address will be found printed in full 
below, together with a letter sent by Mr. Stopfonl Brooke to 
the Daily News stating that he does not sympathize with the 
Anti-Christian views expressed by Mr. Voysey. AVo will 
forbear from repeating the contents of Mr, Stopford Brooke's 
address, and will confine ourselves to giving a few particulars 
respecting Mi, Stopford Brooke himself , 

It will be seen,” says our English correspondent, that 
Mr, Stopford Brooke tells ns that he has been a minister of the 
Church of England for 20 years. We hoar that he began his 
ministry as a friend, and we may say disciple, of the late Dr. 
Bobertson of Brighton, whose sermons are read and prized in 
many an Engligh home. The affection 8ul>sisting between Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and Dr. Robertson was hallowed by a little 
persecution which waa inflicted upon them by a higher church 
dignitary, who was able from his position to exercise an arbitrary 
control over Dr. Robertson’s choice of curates, and interposed to 
sever him from Mr. Stopford Brooke. The matter doea not 
sound very serious, but we believe that Dr. Robertson’s very 
sensitive nature was deeply affected by it. At a later time Mr* 
Stopfoi'd Brooke was doingduty at St, James* Chapel, Piccadilly, 
and there gained tb^e reputation of being an earnest worker^ an 
elc<juent and sensible preacher, and a decided 

irpau churohman. Dr. Robertspn’s view^s had been . by no 
means nan*ow. We belive that Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ministry 
at St. James' Chapel terminated some five years ago, and be 
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w^s soon afterwards appointed minister of Beilford Chapel in 
New Oxford Street, London. This was not a Parish ebnreh, 
but what is called a Proprietary Chapel. That is to say it is 
the property of a prirato individual, in which Church of 
England service was conducted by a clei’gyman of the CburcH 
of England, This cannot lawfully be done without a license 
from the Bishop ; and the Bi.shop, we apprehend, only grant® 
s^ch a license with the consent of the regular Rector or Vicar of 
the Parish in which the Chapel is situated. It will be seen 
below that Mr. Brooke states that he has resigned the license 
wliich he holds from the Bishop, but intends to continue to 
perform services at Bedford Chapel. He could only do the 
latter with the consent of the owner of the building. If we are 
correctly informed tlie ownership of the building is divided, 
between the Duke of Bedford, as ground landlord, and some 
person or persons, who hold a lease of the Chapel. It must 
follow therefore that these persons have given their consent 
the change of the uses of the building. We congratulate 
them on their liberality of opinion, and the regard for Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, whicli they have thus shown. 

We have farther reliable information that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke's congiegation consisted of well educated people of the 
upper classes, and they learnt from his sermons from time to 
time the change of views wliich was taking place in liiru; 
and though some had left his church, the gieatoi part remained, 
with him, and many of them intend to remain with him sSiK 
We shall wait with great interest for news of the results which 
follow from the step thus taken by Mr. Stopford Brooke. Our ' 
readers will observe tliat Mr. Stopford Brooke still pays special 
regard to the life and teaebitigs of Jesus of Nsxareth. /Brtjfi:.; 
as he distinctly states that he rejects the miracuious id the 
Bible, it is clear that the life and the teachings, which he 
resjpeets, are not the distorted account which is presented iti 
the exifitiug gospels, but the true life and teachings which have 
been ipdieated before now in these psgos under the name of 
the Eastern Christ, and whicli ai*e fully pourtrayed in suofi ; 
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books as the Bible for Young People. This only differs frora 
pure Tlieisin in that tlie I'heist pays respect to all good an<t 
gieat men, and regards not only Jeans as itispired, but other 
tencliera also, and even many men who are now living ; and 
indeed the true Theist cannot help feeling that there burns in 
his own heart at least one spark of the same fire of inspiration. 

Mr. Brooke’s letter to the Euitor of the Daily 

RUNS THUS: — 

Sir, — I have only just seen in this remote place a para- 
graph in the Times lieaded “ XJnitarianism/’ in wiiioh it is said 
that I have announced luy intention of joining the 'XJnitai iau 
body. It true that I ftave left the Clmrch of England^ and 
have conununieated niy reasons for this step in a letter addressed 
to my congregation. But I have not announced my intenticiU 
of joining any body of Nonconforinista. W^ill you permit me 
also to say^ since I hear that my name has been joined with 
that of Mr. Voysey, ftiat I have no sympathy witl* those anti- 
Christiiin views he has ])roclaimed, and that my position is not 
only theistic, but also Ohiistiau. 


The following is the address to his congregation of which 
Mr. Brooke speaks: 

To THE Congregation of Bkhford Chapel, Bloohsbory, 

It is only after serious and long consideration that I have 
come to the resolution of which I now inform my congregation. 

1 have decided that it is my duty to leave the Church of Eng- 
hind, and I have already placed the resignation of my licence 
in the hands of the Bisliop of London, When .some years ago 
IJedford Chapel was presented to me, the theological opinions 

2 held were legally tenable in the duuch of England, Imt they 
were not in accordance witliXts orthodox scheme of doctrine, 
I made use of the liberty the Jaw affoiile<J me/and claimed the 
^mpromise which the Church, desirous to expand its ^circle, 
offers so freely to its members.- Nevertheless^ I felt even then 
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tliat my opinions ntighl settle into some form whieh the larg<i 
liberty of tite Clnirch could not tolerate, ami I accepted the 
gift of the chapel oit the oxpt'esseil condition that I should not 
be prevented from stating opinions which naight haKaid my 
position in tlie Church of England, That time has now arrived^ 
As long m I Imd aiiy <loubt as to the incredibility oi miracles, 
I coaH justly lemam a mijnster of the Cliui’cb. I was also 
hound by a multitude of considerations not to acton impu]^c ot 
in a hiury. The matter wm too grave for lu-iste, but it was e*ilso 
boo grave to lay aside. I consiilercd it for Four years, but at 
last, to consider it any longi^r meant to wilfully blind myself to 
the truth for the sake of my posiliott. Therefore, gome )Suii- 
dayn ago, in a series of sermons on Miincltvs and on Authority, 
I oxprex«;sed the conclusions at which f liad arrived. 'I'hoso 
eondu.sions, being equivalent to anassei tiotii of the incredibility 
of miracle, and to a denial of the exclusive authority of the 
Church or of tlic Bible, compel me to say that I canadt any 
longer, with truth to myself, or loyalty to the Church, remain 
its minister’. The form of doctrine to which the Clinrch of 
England Iras committed itself appears to staiul on the Miracle 
of the Incarnation as a building on its foundation. Not to 
accept that miraclo is to .separate my.sclf, not I hope from tho 
spirit, but from tire external form of rho faith as laid down by 
the Church of England ; and it is the inability to confess this 
miracle, which beyond all else, forces me out of its coirirnuniotit 
But though I depart on thi.s ground, the rejection of the 
raculous leaves all the great spiritUHl truths I have been 
accustomed to teach untouched by any doubt of mind. Tirey 
ajo now, in my belief, more clear than before — more useful &i 
merits inspiration and comfort. They arc freed, as it 
me, from errors which may have once been theip Imt 

which are now their weakue.ss. I rejoice that I can now jeavd 
on one side these supports of truth, and tedch the ‘;1rttt'{r 
alone. There will be, therefore, no more change 
jug th^|ri that which will naturally follow on the greater sens© 
of tVe^Klom that it will possess. Nor do 1 leave the Chinch to, 
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become a mere Theist. I believe, though the Person of Christ 
is no longer miraculous to me, though I cannot consider Him 
as absolute God, yet that God has specially revealed Himself 
through Christ that the highest religion of mankind is founded 
on His life and revelation, that the spirit of His life is the life 
and salvation of men, and that Ho Himself is the Head and 
Representative of Mankind — Jesus Christ our Lor<l. Since 
that is the case, and since I wish to sever myself as little as 
possible from a long and noble tradition of religion, and from 
the liomely associations of a great communion, the English 
Church Service, with some omissions, will bo still read in 
Bedford Chapel. The chief of these omissions will naturaily bo 
the creeds. They exact agi cement with their clauses tiom 
those who recite them. It is different with the prayers ami 
Christian hymns contained in tiie service. They ai*e subject 
to the selection of the worshippers, ami no one while I read 
them will now impute to me doctrines which 1 do not hold, or 
ini.stake my fiosition. I can use them as the best vehicles of 
religious emotion which we possess without being suppovsed to 
agree with all the theological views of tlieir writcis. It is not 
without a natural regret that 1 part from a communion in which 
I have served for more than twenty years, and from those old 
and dear associations wdiich have been with me from my 
boyhood. And I must also feel some sadness for the loss of 
many who will Icavo my congiegatiou aud listen to mo no more. 
But the time come when at any cost, 1 must say farewell, 
and look forwaid to a now and untried life, in which I pray I 
bIuJI have the help and blessing of God. But when I look 
forward I cannot regret the parting — 1 am glad to be freed 
from compromise, glad to bo able to speak, unfettered by a 
system, glad to have a clear positiou, glad to pass out of an 
atmosphere which had become impossible to breathe because I 
was suppased, however I might assert the contrary, to believe 
ail the doctrines of the Church of England in the way the 
Chuich confessed them. 


STOPFORD A, BROOKE. 
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Mr. Brookes witlidrawal from tiio Cburcli is certainly 
an accession on the side of Theism. 

Amongst the Unitarians the tendency towards our views 
in the more thoughtful minds appears to be. clear, Mr. P. II, 
Wicksteedj Dr. Martin eaus successor in Little Portland Street 
Chapel, London, has given definite indications of that slow hut 
t^ire 'change of jjootrinal conclusions wludi, in the case of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, h^ve led to an opon rupture with tho 
coniinunion to which he belonged. Mr. Wickstecd has been 
compelled, like Mr. Brooke, to announce the pi^>gicss of hi^ 
views from time to time^ and of late Im (las had ro change tho 
services of the Little l^ortlaud Street (diaptd on a theisUc 
moflel. Our English conespondent recorded this event some 
mojjths ago thus - 

** ()ii Sunday, March 30, th<* Rev. F. B \Vickstct*d,, the Minister 
uf the L'lnianan Olmrch in Little Foi-tlaud Street, London, gave a dis- 
euur'^e to his congregation on tho Service Look hi use amongst thom. 
The lK>ok is that containing ten forniM of Servict\ nnd is well known and 
widely used amongst the Unitarian bodj?. The dtscovirso was given in 
accordance with a requeut made by the Commitiee. IMr, Wioksteed said 
that ho lou*. accepting tho posh i(»n of Minister of that v.hjirch ho belmved 
ho eonld (’.onMviontiousjy read il) the .ServieeH .sf that hook with the power 
of modifying exprobphn IS Vy'hieU waa allowed to the Minieier. He found, 
however, tluit the tact of olhciating otdigi'd him to '•jubject every sentence 
to a \'ery searching test, and now be found in the. l)i>t light services not 
raeroly madoquaey, Imt unreality and insincerity. His grounds of objec- 
tion to thom were five . (1.) They placed Jobus of Nafaroth m a position 
of being the sole means of leji/ling man to Ct<hL (2,) ’^Fhoy contiiined ex- 
pressions implying that tho Bible was a revolaUmi, and llie only vevela^ 
tion, from God to man. (3.) They oontamed o;iprvss)uiis implying low 
conceptions of God’s nature, as that He migJit cast, m off iu oxir old age, 
if we did Tioi constantly lavish adulation upon Him. (h) They contained 
as(‘fjtic ideas instoad of praccicaJ ores, sncli pniying that in our worldly 
aflairs we might never cease to think of the life to come ; and (5.) they 
contained petitions for temporal heiieiit.e. He tiaul it might . be thought 
that these objections could be cured by alterations of tho oxprt*gaion« em- 
bodying the principles thus disappTOved of ; bat to that cour^Be there were 
three oitKiCtious : (1) tt gave a wrong impression to strangers that they 
iihould dud such a Service book in all the pews. (2) It gave a wrong idoA 
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of destructiveness and instability of doctrine to find the Servjce book 
extensively altered in practice ; and (3) the whole prayers were based 
upon a wrong foundation of principle, and, even when modified, they 
would still have an air of unreality about them. Whereas proper 
prayers should be conceived in a right spirit, such as those in the ninth 
and tenth Services in the lK)ok. He concluded his address by beseeching 
his congregation not to let any regai'd for him personally load them into 
permitting him to alter their Services, and eliminate from the Sendees 
what they themselves considered to be the bread of life. There can bo 
little doubt, however, that Mr. Wicksteed has merely given utterance to 
the sentiments felt by the bulk of his congregation, and that the result will 
be an alteration of the Service book. This is an important event in the 
progress of religious thought in England. It shows that the Principal 
Unitarian Congregation in London has passed from the old Christolatrous 
and Biblioktroutf position into that of puro Theism, and that they arc now 
about fco take ih<J step of formally avowing the convictions whicli have 
long since secretly crept into their hearts when the hulk of the Unitarian 
body shall have formally accepted the principles of Theism, it will form a 
church which may suitably bo joined by many nominal adherents of the 
Chui'ch of England, who are priictically Theists, but merely preserve an 
outward conformity to the established church, because they do not see 
any organised body professing the principles which they inwardly hold. 
Hitherto IJnitarianism has progressed iu inward development ; when that 
process is over, the Unitarian religion will he able to progress in gaining 
adherents all over the land/' 

Well, and thi^; important step has been taken, and the ser- 
vices have been changed. 

Mr. Voysey’s movement also, we are glad to fmd^ promtees 
to take a pornmnent footing. Up to this time the funds contri- 
buted by Mr. Voysey's friends to aid his movement Jhave been 
invested in his name being, we believe, called the Voysey Church 
Establishment Fund. The leading members of the Langham 
Hall congregation recently called a meeting at w^hich among 
the resolutions passed were some which transfer these funds to 
the' general purpose of a Tliei.stic Church in England. This 
denominational name which Mr. Voysey so long shrank from 
•^cepting, will, it is hoped, give more permenance to his move- 
ment than it hitherto possessed. But we do hope that will 
give a more positive tone to the religion which be teaches to 
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his coQgregatioti, If his movement could be united with that 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, and with that of the advanced section 
of the IToitarians^ great good is to ensue. However 

some sort of recognized character has been given to Mr. Voysey's 
movement, and henceforward it should be called the Theistic 
Church of England. 

That Theism is thus everybody obtaining recognition la 
England is also patent from the recent charge of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the English Clergy. If that great Church 
functionary iiad not found that Thesim was a growing power in 
the world iic would not have gone out of his way to criticise it 
so openly in Ids public charge. The Archbishop has been 
vigorously replied to by Mr. Voysey and others. The character 
of English Theism is necessarily different, and its progress 
slow. We only wish that the progress of Theism in England 
showed greater progress in spirituality, and the exalted sanctity 
of personal life. Wo wish that devotion would grow, that prin- 
ciplea alnmld take the form of faith, and that Thesim should 
be considered in the light of a Divine. Dispeusatioa bringing 
in a new era of truth and righteousness^ 



*rHE SPIRIT LAND. 


Wn?BN T titiished my last account of the Spirit Jjaud and 
its Laws, 1 said I might resume my narrative after longe/ ex- 
perience, I uiii going to do so now. 1 have met with many 
wanderers in the spirit world. They go from place to place^ 
look up the heights of mountains^ gaze at the tides of the 
river, admire the deiiTjity of the foievSts, hut settle nowhere. I 
have been for a Jong time one of these wanderers. I found the 
real home of these men 'was not the spirit land, but the world of 
matter. They come for a short time, led by ciuisoity, or urged 
by example. One of the singular things about the world of 
spirit is that you can really know nothing of it until you choose 
to settle there, jind to settle there, you must enter into certain 
conditions with the Great King of that land. Tiiese conditions 
appear very hard at first, and many dislike to accept them for 
that reason. But unless a man wdlluigly and unreservedly ao- 
cepts tln?m he cannot be a settler in the spirit world. The first 
of these is to liv(i for the spirit, and not for the flesh. Nothing 
is more natural than that wheii you are in the spiiit world you 
should live for the spirit, and not for the body. But living for 
the benefit of the spirit often means denying the wants of the 
body. The pilgrim in the spirit land must make over his body 
to the Spirit, and always try to do that which is best for the 
settlement of bis spiritual interests. This will often lead to 
the humiliation of bis personal and worlilly prospects, but if ho 
can submit to it, it will find him a home in the spirit land. 
Hence suffering is the first condition of spiritual progress. 
The proud carnality of man suffers wofully in the kingdom of 
the spirit. The suffering is caused to body and mind alike. It 
fiiay come in the^ shape of poverty, of disease^ of desertion, 
;ifisuUs, hard words, low estimates, and contemptuous treat- 
ment. It may take the form of anxiety, of mental Nvorry, 
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outraged feelings, broken friendships, cUsappoined expectationHp 
The pilgrim may fancy that it is all the doing of man who 
bates him, and deals with him harshly. No doubt it may be 
the doing of man to a certain extent. It may come from 
others’ harshness. But nevertheless it proceeds from Divine 
purposes, by the tacit sufferance of a Will that is immaculate. 
And nothing can proceed from Him but what is good. To 
fSubrait to such suffering in a devout and lowly spirit may bo 
hard, but it is necessary, it is tbe only means of having a 
footing in the spirit world. Blessed are they who suffer, 
because suffering leads to prayer, and prayer to faith, and 
nothing is impossible to faith. Blessed are they who suffer, 
because suffering leads to humility, humility to grace, and 
grace to much inward peace. The first duty of man in regard 
to suffering is to believe it sacred, that it comes from God, and 
has its sure remedy in prayer and trust. When the carnal 
nature is humbled or lacerated, the pain is real and also very 
sharp. But the man who lives for the vSpirit, takes it to be 
a condition of his being, and complains not. The loss and pah:i 
are more than compensated for when he discovers the gain of 
healtl], strength, and wisdom to his spirit. But woe unto him 
who suffering in body and mind, finds no growth and no calm- 
ness of spirit within himself. Woe unto him whe is a losej^ 
both ways, for ho is not far from cursing God and man. It 
is best to be cursed of men that we may bless God and man. 
But he from whom curse draws curse, and suffering draws im- 
patience, he who in losing his flesh loses bis faith and devotions, 
is indeed an object of great pity. If thy pilgrimage in lifo 
bath convinced thee of the unreality of all flesh, of the vanity of 
all earthly things, live for the purpose of discovering the 
realities of the spirit world. If it has assured thee of the 
worthlessness of all carnal love, live for the purpose 4f 
discovering the mysteries of divine love which blesses tjie 
body and mind alike. Earthly love is at best but a duty 
and a virtue, divine love is a joy, an^ a passion. What if thou 
art convinced that worth and aspiration, honesty and truth find 
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no passport ia the domain of self-righteous pietism, canSt thou 
liot continue to live to make thy life a holy and worthy 
sacrifice to the Holy of holies who seeth into the heart ? Be- 
cause man hath crucified tby flesh a little what has happened 
to thee that thou must lose thy spirit also, rather than go with 
the sanctity of suffering on thy forehead to make thy God 
thy home and thy friend ? The pilgrim to the spirit world 
must abjure all covenant with flesh and with mammon. Ho 
must make a new covenant with the Parent Spirit, and Hia 
spirit sons that he may be allowed to he a settler iu the soul 
world. For the previleges of his spirit be must consent to 
give the price of his body. Not that he is to break the bodily 
laws, for these are also the making of God. Not that he is 
to defy the dicates of duty, for duty is God's own voice. 
But that all his plans and arranagernents are to be made with 
a view to the salvation of his soul, bis ho^y merely being kept 
an efficient instrument in the hands of his spirit. When a 
man’s bodily life is kept as a perfect dependant on his spirit, 
as the temple of God, which the spirit sanctifies and 
dwells in, then a man's inner and outer life become one life. 
The bodily existence loses its carnality, and becomes a part of 
the spiritual life. To feed it, to clothe it, to keep it, becomes 
a very sacred duty, I*rayera for all manner of gifts become 
lawful. Because the daily meat and drink are asked not to 
gratify the animal appetite, but to glorify God in the strength, 
gratefulness, and joy of spirit. Those only are entitled to ask for 
meat and drink who are prepar.ed to fast forty days and nights 
in the wilderness. Those only are fit to be called kings in the 
spirit world who are ready to turn their backs to the kingdoms 
of the earth when offered by Satan as reward. 

When a man has paid the preliminary price of suffering 
and has obtained a footing in the spirit hand, he hears a 
call. His name and his place are called out to him. This 
means that his position and duties are assigned to him, and be 
liecomes recognized to the pilgrims of the spirit world in a ^ 
certain capacity. No one can dwell in the soul world long but 
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he who has a place given to him. And no place is given to a 
man unless he be pre-intended for it. When the settler finds 
his calling and his place be orders all things and makes 
all arrangements in such a way that he may best perform 
what he is required to do. Looseness and idleness have no 
place in his life. He works with a very clean and definite 
purpose everything he has to do. Divine grace pours in 
to him. His light increaseth. The discouragements and oppo- 
sition of men only make him more determined. It often so 
happens that other men see your proper place but that throtigli 
vanity you do not see that other men know -your name, 
btit through self-forgetfulness you do not remember it. But 
blessed is that pilgrim who has come to see his place at last, 
who has heard the Divine Voice calling out his name. Blessed 
are they who bear it early, but blessed also are they who hear it 
late. Because it is never too late to know yourself. Self know* 
ledge is only possible tlirough divine inspiration. When you 
know your own destiny then you know your OocI, not before^ 
Life in tlie spirit world is only tbo working out of a destiny* 
But all destin\»' is progressive salvation. The first thing one 
ought to see who wants to settle in the spirit world is whether 
he has ceased to live for the flesh, and liveth only for the 
spirit ; whether he has gone through the preliminary disicipline 
of suffering which has taken off his self-will ; whether he ha« 
heard his calling uttered aloud to his spirit by the voice of 
God ; and whether his place has been given him. 



AN ENGLISH VACATION. 

Br Amherst Daniel Tyssen D. C. L., M.A. 

To ike Editor of the Tkeistic Quarterly Review , 

* 

— As you tell me that the letters, which I write to yoi)i 
from time to time, describing various phases of English life, 
would be suitable to lay before your readers, if put iu a little 
more systematic form, I will endeavour to pen this in such a 
manner that if you think fit, you may bo able to publish it in 
the Theistic Quarterly Review. 


Thk Long Vaoatioi^. 

1, The latter part of August, the whole of September, and 
the beginning of October, constitute tho Long Vacation of 
English lawyers. One might almost say, they constitute the 
only Vacation : for the intervals tit Christmas^ Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, during which a Barrister can take a holiday, are 
so short, that they do not deserve the appellation of V^acations 
at all. The Long Vacation, how^ever, is true holiday time. 
The only Court that sits in it, is constituted by a single Judge; 
who attends once a week, but refuses to hear any applications 
that ara not of a really pressing nature. Parliament, in general, 
is in Vacation also. Alpine climbers are off to the Alps, and 
sportsmen to the Moors, A Barrister may bo absent from hh 
Chambers, he may be travelling abroad, with an uncertain 
address, inaccessible for the time either to post or telegr3,ph, and 
still incur no reproach of negligence in attending to his profession- 
The reason for the legal vacatiou taking place at this time of 
dheyear is said to be, that in eaidy times the seivicee of ail able 
' l^bdied men, lawyers included, were required for gathering in 
the harvest ; and tliLs is the season at which the crpps rip^n* 
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In modern times the only harvest, 'which lawyers in general 
take part in reaping, consisiR of that 'which is gathered by 
sending in their own bills and lists of fees. However whether 
this is or is not the correct theory of the origin of the Long 
Vacation, it is not the ground for continning it now. Another 
argument for keeping it up is always adduced in the present 
day. it is urged that the intellectual exertions of Counsel Con- 
veyancer, Pleader, and Advocate, not to say Judge, are so 
great, that it is a physiogical necessity that the mind, which ia 
'devoted to them for ten months in the year, should have ab- 
solute rest during the remaining two. Whether it be or be not 
Au absolute necessity, theio can he no doubt that it a great 
boon. The vacation, too, takes place in the meet agreeable 
time of tlie yeat. Grouse shooting begins in the second week 
of August. Partridge shooting on the first day of S^^ptember j 
the auiiirnn is (lie best time for travelling on Lite coiitint-nt of 
Europe; the Alps are in the best condition fur ascention iu the 
months of August and SeptomV»cr, 8o almost uU the members 
of the legAl world Hit away from London in the tjong Vacation, 
mid ill betide the man who would seek to rob them of 
itheir holiday. 


How TO FIND 

2. My own lob this Long Varation i.^ nethoir Alp iior 
Moor ; I have to spend it in a quiet little country rillfige in 
the middle of Sussex, whore one of my relations, who is an 
invalid) has gone for change of air. Here perhaps you tnighn 
think, that, far fn»m call the delights of London, Hr from sea-, 
side and river-sido, far from friends and acquaintances, neither 
entertaining nor being entertained, I vshonld be likely to 
a dull time of it. On the contrary I have never hail a 
pleasanter time in my life: and, as the means/ fey whioh 
T have managed to enjoy myself, consist of the application 
of a principle, which will enable any man to be happy under 
any ciAmmstauces ; they involve a secret, which is certainly 
worth knowing, and one which I shall not do * atnis^ 
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to lay before your readers. The principle is simpfy this* 
everybody is happy when be has something to do, and miserable 
Tviien he has nothing to do. Wherever you are, there is some 
■«VOrk being done ; then set yourself to help to do it, and take 
intelligent interest in 

The work to be found in England in August and September 
consists, as above indicated, in the gathering in of the harvest, 
I purpose therefore giving you a short account of the nature 
of this work, and adding a few words about the crops in England : 
indeed, a great part of the pJeosure of having a hand in harvest 
w-ork consists in picking up from the labourers a store oi 
infomiation on agricultural matters. 


THK first DAT tM THF COUNTRY, 

fl There is no d/flicuHy in getting a share of the work. 
The labourers are only too glad to got any one to help them and 
there is ?U:> difficulty in finding the work. Thus my first after- 
noon m Ihc oouofry I walk oi\t and look into the fields: the 
first is alreacly cut, there is no more work to be done there ; the 
next is full of corn sianding and scarcely ripe, there is no ono 
at work at it, it may bo worth visiting a few days later j tlierii 
comes a field of wheat being cut by a reaping machine, them 
will be notbing thei'c for an extra hand to do : then I pass two 
clover fields both untouched. On 'walking a little farther I 
hear a familiar sound, w'bish — whisb — whish — at the rate of 
about one ''whish' every two seconds, there can be no mis-* 
taking it; it is the sound of a scythe cutting stalks of corn* 
The sound comes from an adjoining field behind a tall hedge* 
T see a gap in the hedge and force my way through it; and 
there, a little way off. over some standing oats, t sec the bead 
. and the white shirt of a man mowing I make my way 
, towards him, and on gettii^g ne^r call but " Good afternoon, 
Jitter;’ ' He turns round, Will you let me try my hand at 
fhaf 'work ‘ ?— I say.—' Yes if you like'’ Ke says, and adds a few 
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words of caution. 1 take off my coat, pick up the scytUo, and 
icommenee mowing, Of-course I have . mown before, and he 
makes at once a remark to that effect, but still I am only an 
amateur at it, and out of practice, and require s ^ne instruction 
as to how to cat the stubble off* short i in writing this letter I 
may easily use words unknown to your readers; stubble Is the 
namQ,given to the stumps of the stalks of corn which are left in 
tlie field after corn iias been out To return to the mowing. 
After mowing a few strokes I begin to feel tired, juid toll the 
man that I will watch him iriow for a. few minnUiS- Mowing is 
tu-ing work to any one unaccustomod to it; nevertlieieas a little 
practice makes it come much lighter, 'fiie body learns how to 
put tortli its strength, and «all the muscles gcr. trained to bear 
the exertion. My first dav in the country I was rd) puftnig and 
blowing after giving a few strokes with the scythe^ ; l)ut at the 
end of a few weeks I oouhi mow for hour«; together, doing my 
woik as quickly and thorougldy as tiie paid labourers, Wiiea I 
had got into training tbeieforc I asked the men to get an extra 
scythe for me ; at first I was glad enough to mow a few 
sninutes alternately whith the workmen. In the intervals of 
work a conversation takes place, in which I ascertain from the 
labourers the names of the Farmer and Landlord of the land 
on which they are working what is the nature and quality of 
the crops in the neighbourhood, at what rale they work, 
what wages they receive, and oi.licr mattoi's relating to farming; 
some of which will be detailed below. 

Now how shall I best arrange my subject ? Well I must 
assume that your readers know no more about English cropa 
than I do about rice. And that in truth ih little enough. I 
know that a poem of Longfellow's begins 

Beside the ungathered rice ho lay, 

His sickle in his hand/' 

But I don’t assume that rice is gathered with a aickle for 
all th^t. Ongoing into the fields I learnt something ahoui; / 
sickles that sueprised vou will learn it, if you re4d en* ^ 
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Thiii poem only shows that Lon^leliow thought tliat lice waa^ 
gathered with a sickle. As to how rice is cultivated, I know 
alisotutely nothing ; and I will assume that your readers know 
absolutely nothing about the crops of England. 

jSfow the principal crops that are cultivated in this part 
of the country are oats, wheats ciovor, and hops. I will say a 
little of each in turn. 


CCLTIVATION OF ^VftrAT, OATvS AND BaRLEY. 

4. Oats are sown in the early spring and ripen in Augnsi 
They are sown deep in the ground, the land being first 
ploughed to receive them. The ripe oat-plaiit presenfs a tall 
stalk of yellow strav/, the height of which deponds on the 
soil and the- season. A yard may he taken as a common height 
for gocKl oats, hut I have lieard of an oats stalk being found 
two yards in length, Imt that was quite au exceptional ca.se. 
At tlie top of tho stalk a nuiuUir of little byanches sprout out, 
and from these branches the husks hang down all separate, 

, each husk c-ontaiidng one huge and one small oat. More than 
two hundred oats have been counted on a single stalk but I 
fancy that most stalks do not bear Ijalf that number. 

Wheat is sown at the end of autumn. It lies in the 
ground through the winter and ripens in tho following August 
It is sown deep like oat.s^ and has a stdk of yellow straw of 
about the same height as oat-straw, but thicker and stronger; 
and the grains grow together in husks at the top of the stalk 
in columns all round the stalk, thus forming what is called 
an ear of corn. Barley resembles wheat in the last respect, but 
each grain of barley has a long stiff hair attached to it which 
projects from the ear so that an ear of barley is said to bo 
bearded. Barley is sown in the early spring, about a fort- 
night before the oats. It .liaj>pen$ that the soil in this neigh- 
, jtouxhood is not favourable to the growth of barley, though"^ 
is c^mwn on some chalk downs about ten miles 'awav. 
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If the weather in the autumn prevents the wheat from being 
sown, then it is sown in the early spring, but then it never 
produces such a good crop 

When the crop of wheat, barley, or oats^ has been 
gathered, the roots die ; these are strictly annual plants. Barley, 
wheat and oats are all called Corn, 


Cultivation of Clovek, 

5. Clover is sown on land on which wheat or oats have 
been sowm already and have begun to spring up. The seed of 
the clover is merely thrown upon the land somewhat late in 
the spring, and rcdled in with a roller. The clover gives no crop in 
the year in which it is sown. Itgro\vs to some oxtenC and the 
plant is found above ground vrhen the crop of wheat or oats is 
gathered^ but the clover itself is not cut tlmt year. 

Sheep however are turned into the field for tho rest of tho 
year to pasture upon ilie young clover; and the plant is im- 
proved by being thus fed down. 

It is only in the June of tho following year that the first 
crop of clover is obtained, and a second crop of it is gathered 
two or three months later. If the clover was left alone it would 
give anothv^r crop or two in the third year, but such crop or 
crops would not be good, and would moreover exhaust the 
ground, so that it is best policy to plough up the roots of the 
clover after tho first August crop has been gathered, and grow 
some other crop in the ground for the following year. Plough- 
ing up the clover kills the roots. 


Rotation of Crops, 

6. I may say a few more words on the subject of exhaust- 
ing ground. Each plant takes certain chemical ingredinete out 
of the ground, and if the same crop were grown repeatedly on 
^ *!fameland, the bud waiild be exhausted of the Special sub^ 
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staiic<?s consumed by tliat crop. To x’einedy this ii was* former- 
ly the custom to let land lie fallow or uncultivated at intervals 
But it has been found to answer best to grow different sorts 
of, crops in rotation on the same land. The different crops take 
up different chemical kigredients and the plough on each 
occasion sinks deeper into the soil and discloses earth un- 
touched by previous cultivation. Peas, beans, vetch, inangolds, — 
and turnips, as well as clover, occupy the laud^ aiteruately with 
wheat, oats and barly. 


Mowing Oats and Clover. 

7. No\y for the mode of gathering these crops reaping 
machines have l)een invented whicli will reap any crop. They 
are drawn by horses and work with great rapidity. But for 
some reason or other they are not much used in this vicinity. 
I have only seen one at work on one farm here; and there, 
although the farmer is a man of considerable capilal, he finds 
that his farm does not pay, and be is about to give it up in a 
few weeks’ time. 

Except on the farm where machines were used, all the 
clover and nearly all the oats were mown in this neighboui hood. 
Clover could scarcely be cut in any other manner. It grows 
tl^ick and low with numerous little green leaves and branches 
topped with sweet .scented pink flowers. It makes excellent 
food for horses and cattle, either fresh or dried as hay. I be- 
live that oats also are generally mown throughout England. It 
was a field of oats in which I began my mowing as above des- 
cribed. Now I will say a few words about mowing. Mowing 
may be learut by a little practice, and it constitutes by far the 
best exercise that is afforded by labour In the field of 
corn. It IS a real pleasure to mow a field of corn. I presume 
grass at least is mown out in India, and that you 
know tile look of a scythe with its long sharp blsde, which lies 
ground, and the tall carved pole stretching from the right 
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foot to the left sho'older with two handler projecting about the 
middle some distance apart for the two hands to grasp. A scythe 
is certainly constructed on true mechanical principles, it H 
well balanced and can he swung with a splendid sw'aop from right 
left clearing away ererythiiig before it in a good broad path* 
It gives intense satisfaction to hear, see, and feel the blade cut 
clean,,} h rough the ranks of stalling corn and carry them away 
and lay them regularly in long lines to the left, called swathea. 
If the scytlie ever leaves any stalks cut but not properly laid? 
the next stroke is directo<l so as to cater) them and sweep them 
to their proper place in the swathe to the left. Any straws# 
wliich remain after two strokes of the scythe have passed over 
their ground, are gathered up by the feet, whicli advance along 
the mown path in two parallel lines leaving distinct tracks on 
the ground over whicli they have passed. The play of the scythe 
seems to exert every imiselo in the legs, shoulders, and 
and at the same time the chief part of the work is done by the 
loins, which swing tlio instrument and the whole body with 
it alternately fonn side to side. There are many mishaps to 
be avoide<l in liandling a scythe. An unskilful mower may 
dig it into the ground, bend it and spoil the blade completely. 
If there are stout thistles amongst the corn, the point of the 
scythe may catch in one of ihem and break off. Moreover the 
mower must be careful not to let his left foot get too forward 
or ho may bring the scythe into collision with it. Theu tho 
method of sharpening the scythe has to be learnt. But firsi T 
should mention the names of the different parts of the scythe. 
The curved or wavy pole to which both blade and handles ^are 
attached is called the ‘‘Sneethk the two liandles 
Sneetha called the “ doles ; ” tlie L shaped bit of iron 

at the base of the blade, w'hich is attached to the snoethe, is called 
the ‘‘cray the ring, encompa.ssing both this and the 
is called the cray-ring ; and the iron ^vedge, winch is driven 
under the ring to keep the Made lightly fixed is called the 
wedge/' By means of this wedge the blade may.be 
adjusted so as to take a deeper or shallower stroke into the, cro|i 
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standing in froh’t, it. I have not pushed my enquiries far 
enough to be able to say whether these names are peculiar to 
the neigbbourlmod of IJckfield in Sussex, where 1 have learnt 
them^ or common to the whole of England. The scythe ig 
sharpened, or whetted, by a whetstone called a rubber, for which 
purpose it is hold with the loft arm along the back of the bladp> 
the left thigh against the lower dole, and the point the 
sneethe on the ground. The ringing sotmd of the scythe, while 
St is being whetted, is by no means unmusical. Every mower 
whets his scythe at frequent inteivals ; both because the scythe 
does its Work mu^h better and easier if it is sharp; and also 
because the UKkwer requires frequent rests from the very great 
exertion of mowing. The rubber, by which the scythe is shar- 
pened, reiju ires gentle handling; for though it is able to wear 
-away iron, wlien properly nsofi ; it may break from its own 
Weight if thrown upon the ground At iho emi of mowing one 
flehl of oats, T oarne in for a capital piece of fun. The mowers 
are always allowed to keep any rabbits they can catch while 
doing their woik, Witli a view to this wc left a patch of outs 
in the middle of the fi(dd till tho last, so tluit tlie rabbits in the 
field might retreat into that patch as the sides were mown. 
Then when ttie central patch was finally riiowm* the rabbits 
ran out and we caught them with our hands, for they were 
unable to run at any gi eat rate over the swat lies which were 
lying all i\)und. This is the usual finale to inovving a field 
of (Jorn. 


SwomNcj Wheat*. 

the word ^swop' is sometimes spelt ^ swop, ^ but 
^*^wep ’ fepresonts the correct pmnunciatiou of if. 

H. The wheat in this neighbourhood was all cut by a pro- 
cess known m swopping,*' except on the farm which possessed 
ia leaping Tnn<^hine. A generation ago tlie usual mode of cutting 
wheat WHS by reaping it witha. «ickle. The sickle had a «er»ii- 
circuJnr blade some 18 inches long, fixed into a wooden handle 
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mme five inches long and in the same plane with it. In reap* 
ing the sickle was inserted amongst the standing corn and all 
the stalks which it encircled were grasped in the left hand and 
then the sickle was drawn through them rather towards the 
reaper, leaping them off at the required height from the ground. 
It was customary in those days to leave tolerably long stubble; 
but now it is generally thought best to cut the corn off close to 
the ground. Reaping is now stiperseded by swopping, and the 
sickle has given way to an implement called a swopping book* 
The swopping hook in appearance somewhat resembles a sickle, 
it has a curved and almost serni-circiilar blade, but the blade 
IS made longer and broader than that of a sickle ; the handle, 
too, is not ill the same plane with the blade, but inclined at an 
angle of some 40 degrees to it, and raist^d slightly above it, the 
base of the blade running into the handle in a form vsomewbat 
similar to the Cray of a scythe. The swopping book is struck 
against the standing corn from right to left with a sort of 
swoop; and, owing to the inclination of the handle above-de-^ 
scribed, it can be struck close to the routs, without the knock* 
les of the swopper knocking against the ground. At the satlfie 
time that the swopper strikes at the roots of the coni with the 
hook in bis right hands, he presses back the upper part of the 
stalks with his left hand against the corn still standing to the 
left. For this purpose some swoppers hold a wooden rako iu 
their left hand, some a hooked stick, and some a whispof straw, 
that is to say, a bunch of some twenty stalks, wliich they cut 
for the purpose, After walking forwards and giving some half 
dozen strokes in this manner, the swoppei walks backwards 
gathering up the corn which he has cut, rolling it back with, 
him, and cutting the root® of any outlying stalks which were 
missed by the first stroke. The ground which the swopper 
covers at each turn in this manner usually e^^tends from - one 
water furrow to another ; the water fuirows being deep furrows 
rttniung acro^ the field iu parallel lines evety four or five yards ; 
their object i® to drain the land, and they are.formed in ploughr 
iug b5^ driving the plough in different direction® every haK. 
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dozen furrows. The swopper gathers up a good armfuf of cut 
com atf each, turn, as above described and does not merely 
gather it in bandfuls as is done in reaping. The process is a 
much quicker one. In other parts of England this mode of 
catting corn is called " fagging instead of swopping” and 
ibe instrument with which it is performed, is called a fagging 
hook. ” It may be observed that in both reaping and swopp- 
ing the corn in gathered with the stalks all lying the same way ; 
while in mowing many of the stalks are sure to fall irregularly 
and some in the very opposite direction to the general lay of them. 
It is true that ifthecorn is growing very regularly it may be mown 
and yet laid regularly by means of a cradle or fork of wooden 
prongs fitted on above the blade of the scythe which catches all 
the cut corn and lays it in the proper form ; but it very seldom 
happens that this can be done. — Swopping has superseded 
reaping in this district for some 30 or 35 years. Some labourers 
here have never reaped at all. One old man told me he had 
only once reaped ; and that was in a field wbereclover had been 
sown amongst the corn as above described ^ and, the season 
being a very wet one, the clover had grown so high that it 
would have been destroyed by swopping. For my own part, I 
have once found a field whore reaping was being practised ; and 
that was because the field had got so overgrown by thistles 
that it was the only way to separate com from them, Now 
observe what a curious fact is here detailed. The word * reap^ 
is used by farmers and labourers to indicate a process now 
almost disused ; and the word * sickle^ to indicate the instru- 
ment by which it was effected, which was also called a reaping- 
book, reap-hook, or rip^houk. The words *8wop" and ‘fag* are 
used to indicate a new process which has superseded the old 
one for more than 30 years, yet the former words still retain 
their place in Classical English, into which the latter words have 
failed to force their way. I believe that if you look in an 
Ungliah Dictionary for the word ' sWop* you will find it des- 
cribed as merely a slaug etpiivalent for ** exchange'' ; and if you 
look for fag** you will find it described as meaning (1) to tire. 
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and (2) io express that one school boy acts as servant or fag for 
another. The words happen to have been used in school boy 
language with these significations. Here is the fact about 
sickles which I said above I thought would surprise you, Th^ 
have falteu into disuse in England for more than thirty years. 


• * Tying up- Whkat. 

9. When the wheat has been cat it is tied up in sheaves . 
Two of the armfuls cut in swopping usually make a sheaf. The 
wheat is thus tied up. with bonds made of its own stalks. It 
may be worth while describing to you how these bonds are 
made ; for you may find bonds made in a similar manner in the 
fields of India, thus preserving a trace of the common origin of 
the civilization of the two countries. This is by no means 
improbable, I have myself seen in a Museum at Zurich, charred" 
nets, which had been found in the lake there, among the re- 
mains of the old Swiss lake dwellings ; and the knots of these' 
nets were made in the same form as knots are made in nett- 
ing now. May not wheat-bonds be as old. as netting-knots ? 
They are made then in the following simple manner. A bunch 
or whisp of about a dozen straws is held in the left hand, the 
cars all together ; and a similar whisp in the right hand. The- 
two whisps are crossed a little below the ears, the right handi 
whisp being nearest the body. The tail of the right haiid’ 
whisp is then twisted round the left hand whisp above the- 
head of the right hand whisp and brought down, to its. 
original position. Then the t^iil of the right hand whisp is* 
opened into two halves and the tail of tl)e left hand whisp* 
Is brought over to the right between the two halves of. the 
tight hand whisp and the two halves of tlie right hand whisp ^re 
carried to. the left and there re-uoiiecL The bond thus made 
k laid on the ground; two armfuls of. cut oom are glaced tlpohit;, 
and then the bond ia drawn tightly round the cut corn and the two 
ends of the bond are twisted, together and tucked under the bond. 
Women frecjuently work in. the fields at making the bonds and 
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fcying up thn roru, while thoir husbands are swopping ti. Whett 
the corn has been tied up, the sheaves are stood up together in 
elutnps of six or eight resting against each other, and each Siich 
jOhnnp is chilled a shock, ^ I may add that in making bonds the 
stalks for each bond are not cut from the still standing com, 
but are drawn out of the sheaves already made; because by 
that means they naturally come to the hand with the ears all 
together. Much time would be lost in arranging a bond out o£ 
corn freshly cut for it. 


C'.^RRYING OoU\, 

JO. After corn has been cut, ft has to lie carried ; that is to, 
say, taken off to he stacked. Oats however are sometimes thresh- 
ed out at once, and the straw only stacked. Tiie carrying is 
effected by driving a cart down the field between the rows of 
shocks, and loading it with the sheaves by means of pitch forks. 
A pitch fork has a long wooden handle with two sharp prongs, 
at the end shaped like a letter XJ. When oats have been mown, 
and not tied up, much more time is taken in carrying thecui 
and the grr)und reqtiires to be thoroghly raked with a broad 
W'ooden rake, called a dew-rake, to collect <he stalks loft by 
the first clearance. It would not be practicable to carry wheat 
loose. Moreover^ oats which have been tied up can be thre- 
shed quicker than those which are carried loose. From these 
considerations I found that one farmer liere had all his oats 
shopped tied up notwithstanding that mowing is a cheaper 
r and quicker process, as will appear from what will be said here^' 
after. 


TitRESHINft. 

II, Tb^shing was formerly effected by throwing the corn 
' >m the smooth fldor of a Varh/ and beiiting it with a jointed 
etick called a flail/ —The chaff consisting of the husks was 
then separated frujn the corn by sifting it through a sieve, or 
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shaking it in cloths in the wind, or by fanning it away. This 
was called ** winnowing ” the com. This has now been supers- 
eded by a threshing tnachino which is worked by steam. One 
such machine is sufficient for a large disirict, being hired by 
different farmers in succession. For threshirrg can bo done at 
any time of the year ; it is not like reaping, at which all the 
farmers are engaged at the same time. Indeed the regnkr 
’hands are generally insufficient to gather in the harvest in time 
and during the harvest weeks many wandering laViourers make 
their way through England from South to North, carrying 
their swopping hooks, or scythes, with them, and getting work 
at every step. 


Wages. 

12. Now I come to the subject of wages. Pour shilling^ 
per acre are usually paid for mowing oats; and a good mower 
can mow two acres in a day, if the oats stand regularly and 
are not encuinbeied by weeds. The price for mowing the se- 
cond crop of clover is about the same, and a shilling more per 
acre is paid for the firKst crop. Fourteen shillings per acre are 
paid fur swopping and tying up an acre of wheat or oat.s ; but 
then it takes between two and three days for a man to swop an 
acre ; the time depending on the condition of the corn. These 
results are only obtained by working from 5 o'clock in the 
morning to eight at night, of course, with intervals for break- 
kst in the morning, lunch in the forenoon, dinner at midday, 
and an afternoon meal, which the labourers call their ^ bait/* 
Furthermore, when the grass is being cut in the long day;^ 
Midsummer, — and you know the days are very long in England 
at Midsummer — a man will sometimes mow from 3 p^clocW 
in the morning till nine at night. }3y this m^ans 
perhaps mow an acre and a quarter in the day, for which he 
gets eix shillitigs per acre. Such is the hard work and the 
smali pay of bur country labourers. And it is only for a few 
weeks at bay-making and harvest that they can earn these 
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sums. - These are exceptional prices to them. Dufing tha 
greater part of the year they are only engaged at thirteen 
shillings and six pence per week. Out of this they have to 
pay their house rent, and find food, clothes, firing, and other 
necessaries for themselves and their families^ The scythes 
and swapping hooks are provided by the men themselves. 
The blade of a scythe costs five shillings, and one new blade 
is required every year. The rest of the scythe costs anotbelr 
five shillings, but it lasts for a good many years. The labourers, 
however, are cheerful and contented, and they always expressed 
themselves deeply grateful for the help they received in their 
work. A little help is W'orth more than a deal of pity'^ 
one old man said to me one afternoon, when I had joined him 
in mowing a field of clover — of course I always offered them 
a small tip of a 8hillir)g or so, but they really did not expect 
this, and sometimes refused it on a second occasion, saying 
they did not like to trespass too much on good nature. They 
always offered me a drink of the liquor which they had with 
them in the field, which was sometimes a cold tea, sometimes 
a mild beer, and sometimes, a home-made Ginger-rbeer. And 
I always m^de a point of taking a drop, so that they 
might have the satisfaction of making some return for 
the help they received, I need hardly add that men thus 
engaged in hard outdoor labour all their lives are a bealtliy 
and sturdy lot, with sunburnt faces and strong sinewy arms ; 
and it is thus that the bone and muscle are produced, which,, 
backed by firm hearts, and directed by clear heads, have 
raised bur nation to the position it occupies in the world. 


Cultivatiok of kops, 

13. I pass on now to the last of the crops which I men- 
ijbnied at the beginning of my letter, namely that of hops. 
lEoijr readers are no doubt aware that hops are employ^ed to 
flavour beer. Hops are not an annual plants which requires 
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sowing every year; but wheu once a plot of land has been 
planted with hops, it will continue bearing them from the same 
roots for many years in succession. A plot of land so planted 
is called a hop-garden. One garden^ which I visited, had been 
planted 28 years ago; another had existed beyond the memory 
of any person now living, and was reported to be 200 years old ; 
and it was said that the hop-roots in ono part of it were those 
originally planted ; but other parts had been replanted within 
comparatively recent years. Yet the whole garden is still in 
full productiveness^ Of course it is constantly well manured, 
as all hop-gardens are. In general, however, hop-gardens get ex. 
hansted long before the last mentioned period has elapsed J they 
no longer produce remunerative crops ; and the only thing to do, 
is to grub up the roots, and turn the land to some other pur- 
pose. I ought to add that tho village, in which I have been 
staying, is in the extreme southern limit of the hop growing 
district, and my remarks apply to its neighbourhood. 

Hop plants are propagated by cuttings, and the begining 
of March is the time at which cuttings can be taken and a new 
garden planted. A hop-garden is always planted in a regular 
pattern, so that the hop plants run in rows whether looked at 
lengthways, breadthways, or diagonalways. The alleys between 
the plants are just wide enough to allow a weed plough, called 
an “ idget ” to be driven along them to clear the ground. The 
spots where the roots of the bops grow are called the hills, 
though they are more than a couple of inches above the level 
of the alleys. It appears that sometimes two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four roots are originally planted in each hill ; 
and these systems of planting are called two-pole work, three* 
pole work and four-pole work, respectively ; and are applied to 
different sorts of hops. But however many roots are originally 
planted on each hill, they soon grow together in one cpnfttS^ 
mass. A newly planted hop^-garden gives no crop in the year 
in wh^ch it is planted, but it bears a crop in the foJldMng dmd 
every ^ubseqticut year. 
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Besides ttc ‘idgets/ which are used for cleariug* weeds 
from hop-gardens, two other sorts of weed ploughs 

ed in Ibis neighbourhood, one light one called a shim a 

one h^ng one called a ‘ broadshare’. The latter unple.nent 
is also called a ' Bentall,’ bub I believe that Bentall is mere y 
the name of the maker. 

I ouskt to aJd that I have here spelt the »oid “ ihget j' 

„ Jltoe to the pronuaciation tJitby .11 the kbooi^r. »■ h 
Xm l havecooversea: hut I have beee told that tt should 
be split ‘ bidget,’ and I have seen it appear m two sale-list. 

a'Lvit’ and ‘hop-uidget’ respectively, so unsettled is the 
orthography of rustic English even at the end of the umeteent 

century. 

In Maroh of each year a hop-gatdeu is cornpletsly ctared 

or all .piouto of ^e^op f tr .r' xt t^p 

ira»%h:uTee"e'l™;ct^ 

f Of foot rouocl eiuth hill. acoMding to th e plan.mg 

: rgtouad^Sle utentlond. Klee hnod,ed lulls ,«t -e 
. «u7.ted for four-pole work, 1,200 for three-pole, and 1.800 
fortw^wt^ork; BO that there are always 3,600 poles to au 
acre These poles protrude some 12 or 14 feet above t le gi oum 
!^d'reaoire to be firmly fixed into it. For this purpose deep 

\ IPS -^e nvide with an implement called a hop-pitcher, which 
holes aie m. d . P across it atthe.top. 

Sog p.ri.°yC«^^^^^ llgh. woA. a. I learn, in pitoh- 

U> make a fence round a hay-stack to protect it from 
Se iUh and chestnut make the best nop-poles. but oak, 
^h, hi«b and hldi also produse serviekrlle poles. 

The hop poles being pitched by about April, the young 
■ ahooto of the hop-plant then gt«w up and axe tied to the poles, 
eLhpoletaku^ two or, tbrep shoots] an4 t 

or are turned round the poles Mho 

M : hop-lminers say it yfould be impossible bo make them 
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twist in tho opposite direction. The stalks of the plants and; 
also the tendrils and branches, which they throw out, are all 
called the ** bine,” The bine is easily cut, and the branches can 
easily be pulled off the main stalk ; but the bine is neverthe- 
less tough, and difficult to break with the hand. 

Week by week, from April to about June, tho bine climbs 
up the poles, being occasionally tied to them and twisted round 
them by hand. In time it reaches tho tops of the poles, and 
gives out riurnerous leaves shaped something like vine leaves, 
of a deep green colour, and numerous sidebranches and 
topbranches all clothed with twigs and leaves, which 
hang down in the air, or catch with the bine from neighs 
bouring poles and intertwine with it, and hang in festoons 
from polo to pole. Then on the main stem, the side-branches, 
the top-branches, and on all the lesser twigs, the hops them- 
solves appear, growing sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs 
or bunches at the joints of the line, and sometimes in regular 
clusters at tl>e extremities of the twigs. The hope vary in 
from something smaller than the top joint of your little finger 
to something longer and thicker than the biggest finger of tho 
biggest man. Each hop consists of a nuinber of light green 
frouds growing closely together round a central stem and present-^ 
ing somewhat the shape of a miniature pine-apple. Some hops 
at^ found with tendrils and leaves sprouting outof thepoiotsand 
sides;' these are called ^ proud hops" The borders of a hop- 
garden are always well protected against the wind by tall hedges, 
plantations of trees or artificiHi palisades of hop-poles pitched \ 
closely together. The ancient bop-gaixlen mentioned above was 
fringed by elm trees of very venerable age. You may easily 
imagine that a ripe hop-garden presents a very pretty sight ! 

Hop-prcKiNG, 

14. The hop-picking commences just as hai*vest 

ends add generally ektends throughout tlie month of Septem- 
ber; In the cultivation of bops several varieties have been 
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produced wliich ripen successively one after the other and on 
which the hops are ot different sizes. A hop grower in general 
has his grounds so planted with those different varieties, that 
one gang of pickers may be able to pick the whole continuously, 
commencing with the earliest arnl working on to latest kind. 
There are about six diffeient varieties of the hop-plant grown 
in this inimediate neigliboiuhoodj some named after ^somo 
cultivator, and other bearing a name descriptive of their 
peculiar quality. Tlie only one of these names which is worth 
mentioning is that of grapes, which is given to a hop-plant 
on which the hops grow rather more in clii.sters than on any 
crther. The hop-plants in the ancient garden above mentioned 
were of this kind. Just fancy what confusion might be caused 
by this name, if ever tlie bulk of our literature was lost, and 
only a few waifs and strays of it went down to posterity. One 
fragment might state that grapes would not ripen out of doors 
in England, except in the warmest seasons, and then only 
those which . grew against sunny walls of a southern aspect. 
Another fragment might describe thousands of people 
turning out every year to gather /grapes by the 
bushel from standard plants. How this would puzzle a 
commentator, yet the explanation is simple enough. In the 
former sentence the v^ord grapes means fruit of the vine ; in the 
latter, fruit of one kind of hop-plant How many discrepancies 
in ancient writings may not be capable of some equally 
simple explanation, and how many statements in ancient writings 
may not rc^xlly mean something as different from their apparent 
signification ^ the latter of these two propositions I 

lyben the first. bops are ready for picking, the farmer 
summons bis gang qf pickers, aod aeuds into the hop-garden a 
number of bins made of a coarse sort of sail cloth hanging from 
a wooden frame work. In this district each farmer^s gang con- 
kiats of the wivea of his own labourers with a few of their neigh- 
The local supply is ahffiMent to satisfy the, demaii,d for 
bop picking labour here. Butin, many parts of Kent, the 
ground ia , almost wholly dovoted to hop-growing; and tha 
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inliahitauts of the district are in>safficien.t to pick the hops iki 
time. Into these parts therefore some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand women go down every year from liOndon, with their 
children, to pick the hops ; and some are temporarily housed in 
barns, while others .camp out in the fields. Hop. picking is not 
Lard work and is in facta healthy amusement, and it commands 
accordingly only a small pay, less than the wage.s o£ a labaut^ 
’ing man. A few men are employed in each hop-garden during 
the hop picking to act as pole pullers and measurers to cut the 
hop-plants, pujl up the poles, bring tlie poles to the bins fou the 
women to pick, and measure off the picked hops from time to 
time. Each polo- puller is fiiriiished with a hop bill, consisting 
of a sharp bill or sickle on a long wooden handle with which 
he cuts the bine at the roots and wherever it has grown to- 
gether between pole and pole. Moreover as the poles have 
been tightly fixed in the ground, some force is required to draw 
them out. For this purpose an implement called a ‘dog^jor 
Miop-dog ' is used. It happens that the name Miop-dogMs 
also given by the pickers to a certain pretty caterpillar, that of 
the light-tussock moth, which feeds upon hops ; this is by the 
way, however. The hop-dog, with which the poles are drawn* 
consists of a wooden log same five feet long, slightly tapering at 
one end, which may becalled the handle^and having attached to 
it, two thirds of the way downwarils, towards the base, an irow 
crank sliaped like a V, with its inner sides jagged or toothed. 
This is pushed against the roots of the poles so as to nip then 
in the V, and the pole is then drawn by raising the handle of 
the dog, which acts as a lever with the fulcrum at its base. 
Drawing poles in this way is called * dogging’ them. The 
mouth of the V is placed sometimes upwards and sdnietim^ 
downwards, but the latter is the better form* ' 

The poles when drawn are laid over the bins and thehoiis 
aiHj picked off into the bins. As the picking progresses the btiie . 
are moved down the field fi’om one position oa* "standing * to 
another, leaving: heaps of picked poles behind t]hdm at, eaci) 
move. The women usually bring their children with them inta 
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the hop-gardens to assist in the pidking, and you often eeel ittle 
mites, not tall enough to work at a bin, sit ting with baskets 
before them midev the shade of the still standing poles and call- 
ing out every now and then ^give me another branch roa” or 
saying '^my basket is full and brir^ing it,.and pouring up its 
contents into the mothei'^sbin. The schools in hop districts al- 
ways hold their holidays in the hop-picking season, so as to en- 
able the children to take part in it. Moreovei- as the mothe'is are 
taken away from their homes for the whole day it becomes 
necessary for them to take their babies also into the fields 
with them. These may be seen accordingly in the bop-gardena 
strapped into perambnlatora, or reposing on beds of jut hop- 
plants, and shaded by umtirellaa These yo-ungsters of course 
often also make their presence known by their voices ; and it 
is no uncommon thing to see a woman rest for a time from 
lier pickings Mdiile she tui-ns to suckle her child, Each family 
has to take to the hop-garden suflicient provisioae for the mid- 
day meals, for the hop-picking begins at seven every moxningj, 
directly after breakfast, and usually lasts till it is nearly dusk 
in the erenrng. The fresh air and gentle exercise^ which are 
enjpyed in hop-picking, have a beneficial effect on the l>©alth 
hud spirits of all who lake part in it, and the sounds of chatting 
and laughing are constantly heard in the fields, while the 
children occasionally further enliven the scene with a little 
ringing. 


' Biknikg Stbanoers. 

IS. It has all times been common for strangers to 
wander into the hop gardens, in the picking season, to see the 
fun, and give the pickers a little help in their, monotonous, 
though not arduous, occupation. In former times it is said to 
have been the general custom with the pickers, when they 
jfouijid a stranger thus within tfieiy field, to lay hafids upon bini 
and piit him into bne of the bop bins and cover him iwitb hops, 
and call on him to give a litfcle^mbuey to provide a treat lor the 
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pickers. Qf course any one, who was thus once binne^i was 
not liable to a repititipn of the sentence but was duly chris- 
tened into the hpp picking fraternity of that garden and >yas 
free of the field thenceforth^ In the present day, however, 
England has become a little less rough, though perhaps a little 
less ** merrie” than it forineily was, and the pickers now are 
generally shy of bitming a stranger who appears amongst thern. 
However in the garden which was 28 years old, which I t^e,n- 
tioned above, I found, soon after I entered, that some of the 
old hands were bolding a consultation together ; and then one 
of them advanced and said with a broad grin,, ^*I beg your par- 
don, Sir, but I suppose you knoiv the rule is that a stranger 
must stand a gallon of beer, or else go in a bin.” X said good 
hurnourcdly, that I had no objection to doing both, and they 
seemed immensely pleased to find that I looked on the old 
custom as a harmless joke, and was not offended at the id^ 
of being binned. They accordingly took me up by the ankles 
and shoulders, and put me into one of the bins, and threw 
a few hops over me ; and, on getting out, I gave them a few 
shillings, which regaled the whole company with a glass of 
beer each at their lunch on the following day. 


Patment for picking bops. 

16. At intervals during the day the measurer 
round with a basket bolding a bushel, to measure out the hbpa 
which have been picked and carry them off in big hop 
holding some ten bushels apiece. The pickers, however, ar^not 
paid when the hops are measured out of their bios; for^ strange 
to say, the exact rate of their remuneration is not fixed> tfll thii: 
hop-picking is over ; and then the farmer fixes it> after 
dering the quality of the crop, the difficulty of picking it, and 
the rale at w.hich neighbouring farmers are paying the pickers^ 
I ^ye rPa5 in the jf^pera ^ year that in Kent the pickers 
received a shilling for every six busljels they picked, but here a 
shilling for eight or nine bushels appears to be the probable 
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i^at^ of payiDOTit, I fancy tliat a woman picking alone can only 
earn abont two sbiUings a day in this neighbourhood. Still aa 
the work lasts for a month and the husband is earning wages 
at the aame time,, the liop*piokiog brings in a nice little addition 
to the family income. As the pickers are not paid when tho 
hops are measured out, the amount they have picked is either 
booked, or else tallies are given to them representiiig tlie 
amount. These tallies are small lOaden coins, bearing the 
farmers initials and a number to denote the denomination, of 
course each farmer must have tallies for one bushel, but the 
higher deuominntiotjs vary. In one garden I saw tallies for 12 
busheb each ; in auotlier, tallies for 10 and 50. 


Drying Hors. 

17. Wiicn the measurer finds that as many bushels have 
been picked as^ the farmers drying house, which is called an ^'oast 
hotise ” can dry in the following night and morning, he stops 
the picking for the day for hops are a delicate crop and must 
be dried the rnornent they are gathered, aud they must also be 
pickeil the moment the plants are cut, and cut just v^Avhen they 
are ripe. The hops, therefore, when picked, are immediately 
carried off to tlie oasts-house,. which I will now proceed to des- 
cribe. The oast-house consists of a small barn with two floors, 
adjoining a smtill tower wiih two floors. The ground floor of 
tile tower is a hot air chamber, wdiich, by means of a stove, or 
of fires, is filled with imt air and the ftinies of brimstone. The 
ceding of the hot air chamher is fornied of rafters covered with 
open wood work; and on this wood work is laid a‘ horse- hair 
carpet^ which forms the flo<)r of the chamher above^ which is 
the oast' ' proper; The hot air and the fumes of brimstone 
Ihus ascend between the rafters and wood works through the 
horse-hair carpety into the oewi At. the same time the wood 
wes^^Oh the rafters is st^rOng and dose to ehalde a 

inan to walk about the oaat hud spread the hops there and rake 
them but again. This indeed is what is done. The hops are first 
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Wkeu iuto the chanib^i- on the first floor of the bnrn, which ia c^l- 
od the hop-loft, theace they s^re. put into the 
about a foot deep over the horsehair ; they ate left their twelve 
hours to dry ; they are then raked back into the hop loft \ and 
finally they are shovelled down through a trap door in the hop- 
loft in to a stout big bag called a hop-pocket, which is hung under 
the aperttire below. The hops are trodden or rammed tightly 
into this pocket; which, when filled, weighs about 150 pounds, 
and contains rather more than 100 of the original bushels; for 
a bushel of hops when dried weighs about a pound and a qu^er 
though it weighs some five pounds when the hops are first 
picked. The top of the oast chamber always runs up to a 
point in the middle, and is there surmounted by a tall wooden 
cowl, sliaped like a peaked hat, slightly sloping, and having an 
aperture on the lower side of the slope. The cowl is furnisberl 
with a long arm running out at its base, which acts like 
the tail of a weathercock, and shifts the cowl round, for the 
cowl I’o fates, so that the aperture is alwayvS away from the wind, 
or, as sailors say to the leeward. The reek or steam from the 
drying hops can thus always find its way out at the aperturCf, 
and indeed it is often seen issuing forth in volumes, and scent- 
ing the air with the perfume of hops. These oast-houses with 
their quaint cowls, which are nearly always painted white, form 
a striking feature in any landscape ; and their prevalence ipjforras 
a traveller that he is in a di.strict where hops are grown. 
Malt-houses however somewhat resemble them. Those oa$t- 
houses which are warmed by stoves, have separate chimt^eya 
for the stoves and are called ^cockle bouses>' the ‘ cockle^ . 
a name for the stove ; while in those, which are warmpd. by 
fires, the tower of. the oast-house is itself the cbiniJ^ey, 
these are called ^ roundlc-houses/ Tlie towers of the latter are. 
usually round with a passage round them, to give access. to the 
fires* In the cpcklo-houseS, w burnt* an4 

the brimstone is burnt on the top of the stoves; 
roupdle-bouses only charcoal cokes and smokeless Welsh cool 
can be burnt, and the brimstone is burnt in the fires. The 
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roumlle-houises however constime less fueh ami new houses are 
generilty built oh this principie ; while tine oldest oast houses 
in this neighbourhood are cockle houses. The detmmdj which 
hops create, for charcoal and poles, causes many parts of the 
neighbourhood to be devoted to growing trees and underwood ] 
and here fine exercise might be obtained in the wood-cutting 
season. 


Sunday observance. 

J8, No hops are picked anywhere in this district on 
Sundays ; but some farmers pick double the quantity of hops 
on Saturday and so keep their oasts burning all Sunday — 
others pick the usual quantity of hops on the Saturday, where- 
by the oast is kept filled till noon on Sunday, and is then left 
empty until noon on the Monday. Others are more consi- 
derate still to the pickers and driers, and pick only one oast-full 
on the Saturday, whereby the pickers get home by midday, 
and have time to tidy there homes and attend to their washing, 
and the fires of the oast are let out at midnight on Saturday, 
libt te be rekindled till noon on Monday, 

Cost and price of Hops. 

19. It will clearly appear, from what has been said that 
hops are a very expensive crop to grow ; and it is calculated 
here, that, taking into account the occasional renewal of the 
poles, it costs on an average Jf 30 per acre annually to cultivate 
them highly, and at least £20 per acre to cultivate them with 
ordinary care. But then in a good year an acre will produce a 
ton of bo^>s; and this year hops are selling at £3 per hundred- 
weight, so that an acre may bring in £100. And even heavier 
crojfte and bighOr prices than tbm may be obtained. On the 
other hand in a bad year thn crop majr fail entirely, and tho 
whole outlay may be lost. So that altogether hops are the most 
fortune-making arid fortune-marring ciop in which afsimercati 
indulge. 
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The pockets of hops, when duly fastened and weighed and 
marked with their weight, are sent off to the hop merchants 
or other market to be sold ; whereby eventually, they find their 
way to the Brewers, and impart their flavour to oiir national 
beverage. And here, whcx*e the hops take leave of the farm, we 
will take leave of the hops. 


Conclusion. 

20. And now that we have taken leave of the hops, let 
me take leave of you also, Mr. Editor, for the time is approach* 
ing for mo to take leave of the little country village, where I 
have been indulging in these rural pursuits; and where I have 
been writing this letter to you in my spare hours from day to 
day. And in conclusion I will make one. remark by way of 
amoral to my story, and to adapt this communication to yoitr 
periodical. Can their be any truer charity, any better practical 
application of tlie real principles of religion, than to turn our 
desire for recreation into a channel, which shall have the effect 
of somewhat lightening the toil and weightoning the parses 
of the honest and industrious simple folk, whose labours have 
been detailed alx>vel 

And so Believe me to remain, 

Yours very truly, 

A. D, TYSSEN; 


Analysis. 

The followixxg is an analysis of the foregoing letter stating" 
the subject of each of the divisions which are numbered abbytarr 
and appending to each division a list of the technical ’ word^ 
which will be found explained in it. 

1. The long Vacation* 

% How to find amusement. 

S. The first day in the country— stubble, 

31 
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4. Cultivation of Wheat, Oats, and Barley,— ear of -corn ; 

bearded. 

5. Cultivasion of clover. 

6. Rotation of crops. 

7. Mowinjf oats aud clover. — Swathes ; Scythe ; Sneethe ; 
dole.? ; Cray ; cray-ring ; cray-wedge ; rubber. 

8. Swopping wheat— reaping; sickle ; swopping; swopp- 

ing-hook; whisp of straw; water furrow; fagging; 
fagging-hook ; reaping-hook ; rip-hook. 

‘9. Tying up wheat — sheaves ; bonds ; shock. 

10. Carrying corn — pitch fork ; dew-rake. 

1 1. Threshing— flail ; winnowing. 

12. Wages — bait. 

13. Gultivatipn of hops— hop-garden ; alleys ; hills ; idget ; 

shim ; bentall ; broadshare ; two-pole work ; three- 
pole work four-pole work ; bop pitcher ; bine -; proud 
hops. 

14. IIop'-picking*-“grapes ; bins ; pole-pullers > measurers ; 

bop-bill; hop-dog ; levor ; fulcrum. 

16. Binning strangers. 

16. Payment for picking hops— hop bags; tallies. 

17. Drying hops oa.st-house ; Oast ; hop-loft ; hop-pocket ; 

cowl; leeward ; reek ; cockle-houses ; roundlehouses > 
■cockle. 

18. Suuday observance. 

19. Cost and price of hops. 

20. Conclusion. 



Dr. earnest TRDMPP ON THE LIFE OF NANAK. 

The Secretary of State for India entrusted to Dr, Trumpp o£ 
Munich the great work of translating the Sikh scriptures into Eng- 
lish. Dr. Trumpp who was we believe for sometime' a Chirstia|i 
Missionary in Sindh, and had written an elementally* grammar of 
•the Siudhi language, was not altogether unfit for this work, But 
he confesses the difficulty of making trustworthy translation of 
such a difficult hook as the Sikh Granth*” He has however publish-* 
©d the translation under the orders of the India Office, and the 
English reading publio' have been enabled to obtain some insight 
into the contents of the hitherto mysterious scriptures of the 
Sikhs. Dr. Trnmpp has also very properly appended' to his book 
a translation of the native Hograplries of Nanak and the other* 
Qurns. It would have been better if the translator, while writing thd 
introduction to his book had omitted his own remarks and criti- 
cisms ort the character of Nanak and his religion, and left hi» 
readers to di’aw their own conclusions, on that subject. The 
hostility and contempt which tha translator, on account of his. 
©vangelical tendencies, feels compelled to express, unfortunately 
add to tlio difficulty of offering. “ that trnstworthy translation ** aboni 
which he feels and expressesa natural misgiving. Even more eminent 
orientalists than Dr. Trumpp.ai'o yet to know how a strong pmjBon-^- 
al sympathy with the subject of one’s literary labours helps the 
intellect and the understanding to give a correct exposition of texts 
whose real meaning is sealed to the mind of the man who vievfa 
them with a critical, or what is worse, a faultfinding- aye. But 
are thankful to Dr. Trumpp forwiiat he has done, and mean toturn^ 
his labours to the highest use, A very short sketch oi Nanak^s lifa^ 
appeared in these pages in the shape of an article lioadodNanak’&Call, , 
But some of the passages of Nanak’s life as translated from the ; 
Janam Sakhi will bear reproduction.^ 

About his infancy it is said that “when fee beeamo big 
he played with the boys. But the views of the boys and his 
were different. In, his spirit he was occupied with the LordJ' 
This means that he never agreed with his playmates and kept 
aloof ^rom them, as much as he could. When Nanak attained hia 
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youth his father insister] upon his taking up some kind of work. 
But the young man did nothing. “Nanak kept the company of 
Fakirs, he spoke to nobody olse.*^ Sometimes he would fall down in a 
trance, and lie on the ground, and neither eat, nor drink t so that his. 
neighbours took him as one who had an attack of insanity. On one 
occasion he remained in this condition for three months, and when at 
last a medical man was brought, Nauak gave such indications of his 
sanity and deep wisdom, that the physican felt ashamed in Lis pre^ 
sence, and said to Kalu, Nanak^s father, that bis son was. a great' 
saint. Kaln thought that some worldly occupation would do him 
good^ and therefore entrusted him firstly with the charge of a herd 
of buffaloes and then again with the charge of a field of ccwm. But 
on both occassions Nanak utterly failed to do his work properly. 
The buffaloes were allowed to trespass into a neighbour’s field 
which they wasted. The owner of the field, brought a suit against 
Nanak’s father in the court of the governor. And as for Nanak’s own 
field it is thus described in the Janam Sakhi. Kalu gave to Kanak 
one mauud and a quarter of seed,. Nanak took it, went, and cast it. 
The field sprang up but who protects it ? Any oneV cattle, any one’s 
ass, any one’s fitly, any one’s horse eat it away. Nanak removes, 
none of them. Kalu went and saw his field had sprung up well.’* 
Becoming angry that the field had been wasted, ho began to reproach 
KaiUbk, and said. ** A fine son in thee has been born in my house* 
to C$use destmotion.” Failing in this Nanak’s father sent him with 
twenty rupees to engage himself in some trade. The account 
given of this transaction is as follows : — ► 

[Then Kalu said : Take twenty rupees and go and bring four or 
five thbags ! Bring salt and turmeric and some other thingSi that f shall' 
point out to thee ; and if thou wilt make this time a good traffic, then I 
will give thee again liuOny rupees Nanak answered. “ Well, father, thou 
wilt see thyself, what a good traffic I shall make." Kalu gave him the. 
twenty rupees and (sent) one servant with him. They set out ; when 
they had gone twelve kos, he saw that an assembly of sadhs was sitting 
there, and how wa«i it I Except a strip of cloth between the legs, they 
had no kind of clothes on. Among them was a Mahant ; him Nanak 
asked i “ Sir, are yon not in possession of clothes or are clothes not pleas- 
ant to your body"! The Mahant said : “Now brother why dost thou 
What object hast thou’*? Then Bala, the Jat, who was as servant 
with him, said : Hear, Nanak,, thou hast come for the purpose of traifio^ 
go and take up that trafi^, that Kalu has told thee." Nanak'said : 
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“ Hear brother BaJa, my father has said, that I should make good traffic. 
Shall I make a good traffic or a bad one, tell me thy advice.” Bala an* 
swered : Kalu has sent thee for good traffic.” Then Nanak said : 
this is good traffic aiid that is bad traffic.” Bala replied : “ Sir, know thou 
(thyself,) thou art the son, he is the father.” Then Nanak asked these 
sadhs : Why have you not given me an answer” 1 The Mahant said : 

0 boy we are Nirbauis, to us abstcinence from tha clothes is necessary.” 
N anak said : “ you will also not be eating.” The Mahant replied. 0 lad , ' 
when the Lord sends, then we are eating, otherwise we remain silent, for 
this reason we are dwelling in jungle ; having become Sanyasis we no 
longer dwell in a village, in a village there is hope (of getting something.)” 
Then Nanak said : “ Hear, 0 Mahant, what is thy name” ] The Mahant 
mentioned his wamo : (My) garb (is that of a) Nirbani, (my) name : the 
dust of the saints.” Nanak became very happy and said : “ Hear, brother 
Bala, 1 cannot give up this traffic.” Bala said : ‘‘ Hear Nanak, Kalu will 
be angry witii me, see thou to it” ! Nanak replied : This is a good traffic 
there is no loss in it, but on the contrary an increase;” Bala said: ** you must 
know it.” Then Nanak took the twenty rupees from Bala and put them 
before the Mahant. The Mahant said : ‘‘How 0 lad] these are of no use 
to us, and they are given tiiee by thy father for the sake of traffic ; what 
dost thou mean by giving them to Faquirs ] Nanak replied ; Hear, O 
Mahant ! My father had said to me ; “ If thou come having made good 
traffic, then it is goo<l ! ‘‘ Thi.s is good traffic, every other traffic is bad.” 
The Mahant said : “ Hear O lad, what is thy name] who art thou” 1 
Nanak replied : “ Hear 0 M ahant my name is Nanak Niraukari (the form* 
less one,) I am the son of Kalu, a Khatri of vedi tribe.” Then said that 
Mahant : “ Hear 0 lad what is this ] Niraukari and the son of a Khatii ] 
Nanak rtiplied : “ In the Dwapar yuga we had performed devotion to tho 

formless one, the devotioji was complete, but de.sire entered us ; thei^fore 
our birth took place in a low house. Then our birth took place In the ho\iae 
of an (Ailnian, on account of that desire we were again bom in the house of 
a Khatri. 

At that time also we were inoorporal and now also we are incoipora!. 
Then the Mahant said “ 0 lad Nanak, ask thou somethingf^ I Nanak re* 
plied : “ What sh;Ul I ask ? the one formless one I desire, I desire nothing 
else.” Then the Mahant said again : 0 lad, thou thyself art the form- 

less one vFhat shall we give to theo ] But do (one) work, take these r^^pees 
and bind them in thy bundle and bring provisions for thee, that the Atita 
(Faquirs) may eat, money is of no use to us.” Then Nanak took Bak^^th 
him and went to the town, he took provisions and fuel, and raw pots and 
brought them and put them before the Mahant. Then the Mahant sfidd ; 

“ NanaE Niraukari, thou art indeed the Formless one. The Atits had 
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passed seven days in fasting ; now go thmi ! Tlieii Nanak lK')we(f his head 
rose and went. After (that) an Atii asked' the Mahant : Sir, why didst 
thou send him away, ho had doho service to thee. The Mahant replied 
Heat 0 Atits, he Wius himself the ft»rru-less uno, he hftd couie to inquire 
after us, we had tf> take from him our provision, but 8er\ice we had not to 
exact from him ; his splendour could not be borne by us, thorefoi'e wo 
gave him leave. 

When Nanak had gone above ono Koss, he began to ask Bala brother 
Bala, what has been done by us ] Bhai Bala said : Hear, 0 NanaJk, by 

me none (i,$. rupees) have been eaten (spent) ; thou didst demand them 
and I gave them to thee.’^ Then Nanak said : Bala, we did not make 
the mistake.” Bala replied ; If I made the mistake, thou must 
know^ if I did not make the mistake, thou must know’. As thou 
>vfist inexperienced so wa.s 1 inexperienced. Kalu knows (this) or 
thou must know it.” Having come there (i.e. home) Nanak did not 
enter his house and Bala went to his own house. Kalu was informed, that 
Bala, the servant (of Nanak), had entered his houso and that Nanak had 
notcome. Kalu became alarmed and w’ent to thebouse of BaVaand called him 
out, Bala oamo out of the house and Kalu asked : Bala, w'here is Nanak 
and where are the rupees” 1 Bala said : “ Mahata Kalu, in going along- 
Nanak has given the 20 rupees away to feed Faquirs,” Kalu said again : 

** I, who had sent thee with him, what for did I send thee wutli him ? that 
you should feed Faquirs” 1 Mahata Kalu, thou hast said to Nanak; 
make a got'd traffic” ! He said : Hear, Bala, we must make a good 
traffic j by him the good traffic has been made, thou inayost cry or not.” 
Then Kalu said ; ** Show me to a certainty where he is ?” Bala took 
Kalu and came with him to the pond. Having come there Kalu seized 
Nanak and began to ask : Where are those tw^onty rupees”'? Nanak did 
not say any thing. became angry and gave Nanak two slaps on the 

left >eheek and on his right cheek he gave him (two) with his right hand ; 
Nanak shed tears, but said nothing, the water ran do\vn his cheeks; One 
nian went to Bae Bular and said ; ** Kalu, the Patvare, has given his sou 
a severe beating- Nanaki, the daughter of Kalu has fallen for the wake of 
Nanak at the feet of Kalu (.saying) 0 father, forgive him this fault for my 
sake’*' ! Nanaki ha,? released Nanak, when a man of Kao Bular came (and 
said): Go, Kalu the Hae is calling thee and bring fdso Nfinalc wdth thee”! 

Kalu said ; “ Sir, what shall I bring” '? This my son has quite upset me, 
what shall X do” 1 That servant of Kae Bular waiil : Go, brotlujr, go there 
That servant brought both to Xiae Bular,” The Bae was sitting in anger ; 
wBoh he saw Nanak, he wepk The Bae rose and embraced Nanak, he 
'iHok hini and kissed his When he' looked at' his face, what did he 

i That the water was running down, his cheeks ! Then the Bae said : 
iXear, Kalu, 1 had told thee, donT call Nanak bad, and (yet) thou hast 
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beaten him today. My word ha» made no impression on thee, thou hast 
had no love to God nor aflToction to thy son, that there is only one son in 
thy house] Kalu, thou art a great fiend! KaJu, Nanak is not (held) 
worthy in thy house. What shall 1 do, as this one has no knowledge of 
himself^ I Kalu replied : Sir, t had given him twenty Rupees. There is no 
trtatiic and no rupees ( more,) what shall I do ] You aro fpiaiTelling with me. 

•T had sent (also a servant with Naiiak ; that oi^e began to say, that, he has 
fed fagfuirs. Rae Dollar asked the servant Bala r Where has ISTanak 
thrown away tlie twenty Rupees ? Bala told 1 before the Rae the whole 
thing that had hap|>ened. Then the Rae said ; Till now J never called 
thee bad, now I call thee so, because tlimi, uproarious, unhappy man, 
badst bcaion so much Nanak for the sake of tw^euty Kuppess. Go, 
Umoda, bring from within from the Ranee twenty Rupees and put them 
into the hand of the upj oarious Kalu ? Wliat sluill I do, as he (Nanak), 
will not oat in my house, (otherwise 1 would keep him in my owm house, 
he is not to be kept in thy liouse ; to-day or tomom>w we were entrusting 
him to somebody.” Meanwhile Umeda brought the Rupees from the 
Ranee Rhokhar and put them before Rac Bulan The Rae taking them 
into his haml, began to give them to Ralu, but Kalu would not take 
them and said. Sir the Rupees aro thine and I also am thine and 
Kauak also is thine. 1 am not at all grieving about the Rupees, f am 
grieving about his cmiduot.” The Rao replied : He is acting well, 

Kalu, take the Rupreea lus long fva the steps of Nanak aro here, so' long 
wo will servo him.” Then said I Jin edit, the Vazir of the Rae. ** Kalu, take 
the Rupees ! it is not good to disobey the word of the Rae. Rae Eular 
must be obeyed, otherwise he will take it amiss.” Then Kalu took the 
twenty Rupees. Kalu having taken the Rupees became astonished. 
The people of Talvandi, the Khatrics, and the Brahmans, and the Jat 
families, they all began to be angry (and said). Art thou a Khatri ? 
Thy birth is rather like that of Chandal, that thou hast thus beaten thy 
son. And thou hast taken twenty Rupees from i-he Rae Then the 
ne^t morning Kalu went again to the Ra© and fell down at his feet and 
said : I have no place whatever, don’t beat me ; take back again these 
twenty Rupees !” The Rae replied These twenty Rupees we have ' not ‘ 
given to thee, I had to give them to Kanak, to him they are given, how 
should they be again taken from thee ?” Kalu answered ; 
w'here were Rupees with Nanak, that is they were liorrowed by . thi^ . 
from him ?” The Rae replied : ** Kalu, thou do’st not know it j as muoh 
wealth and property there is in this world, the Lord of all that lA 
Nanak, what he gave, that we wore eating and drinking/'J ^ ’ 

l^he disagreements between the father and son contihtiaHy 
grew oil account of the hard w’^orldly disposition of the one, and the 
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utter indifierenco to every kind of ordinary work manifested by the 
other. At last Nanak was obliged to leave his father' house at 
Talarandh and go to live with his sister and brother-in-law at 
Snltanpun There ho got charge of the commissariat given him 
through the influence of his brother-in-law who was the steward of 
the Nabab of the place. ISTanak seems to have discharged his onerous 
duties very efliciently at Sultanpur, though he would lay hy no 
money, but spend everything in feeding Fakirs and mendicants. Hi» 
marriage was arranged about this time, and Nanak had to take a 
wife when he was no more than nineteen years old. But the prophet's 
relations with his wife did not turn ont satisfactory. 

“ Nanak returned again to Sultanpur and took the mother, the 
Coni/^ to her father mula’s house, then he went to the commisariat arni 
sat down there and commenced his work. As the custom of Gm*u Nanak 
was, so it continued to be. He showed little aflection to his wife and the 
mother, the Coni, became (in consequence thereof) angry, the conduct of 
the Gum did not please her, the Guru did not apply her to his mouth 
(i, e. ho did not kiss her.) Two months passed and he did not enter 
the house. 

** When mula came to sec his daughter, she said to him ; * 0 father, 
where hast thou given me away ? This one is feeding the people and does 
not at all care for his house.^ Mula went to Jairam, made a great row 
and said ; ' Having obtained my daughter tliou hast drowned hei* 
And to Nanak he said : ^ O thou whence hast thou been born V 33iit 
Nanak did not speak at all The name of the mother, the Coni, was 
Sulakhani, and because she carno to the house of the Guru, sho wan called 
the mother, the Coni. They ma<le continually altercations and months on 
months passed in squabbles. The name of the mother-in-law of Nanak 
was Candorani. Candorani came to her daughter and daughter began to 
weep before her mother. Candorani l)ecame very angry and went to 
Bebe Nanaki and began to (luarrel with her. She said : ‘ How so ? You 
begin to govern thus, that you ruin other people's daughthers ? You 
have no fear of Go<i, thou dost not admoni>h thy brother, thou dos't not 
consider thy sister-in-law as one (with thee), thou dost not look after thy 
sister-in-law ! Neither does thy husband admonish his brother-in-law, 
tell me what you have in your mind? Bebe Nanaki replied: Hear, 0 
aunt how shall I admonish my mother ? My brother is no thief, nor 
adulterer, nor gambler, he is not cominitting any wickedness, this is (all), 
ih^ he is giving alms to^he naked and hungry ; with what one earns 
one may do what one pleases. Then you may reproach him, when 

.daughter remains hungry hr naked' Candorani remained 
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silent, hhe could not say anything. She came back to her daughter' 
and said : ' 0 daughtor, thy sister-in-law has put me quite to shame, I 
could not give her any answer ; 0 daughter behave thou also a little hum- 
bly.^ Sulakhani replied : ‘ 0 mother I a-m not hungry uor naked, jewels^ 

clotbos, food, all this I have.’ ‘ But daughter, if thou hast all this, why 
art thou giving a bad name to the son of a Khatri V She said ; () 

mother, what shall I do ? He is not applying mo to bis mouth, ho does 
not spock to me face to what shall I do, to whom ehall I speak f 
• Oandbrani went then again to Bebe Nanaki and commenced to say : ' 0 

daughtor, I have much adnumisVied thy sister-in-law ; she admits that 
she is not hungry nor narked, but she says that he does not speak her face 
to face, nor apply her to his mouth : what shall I do V Bebe Naiiaki 

■replied ■ O aunt the manner of my sister-in-law is rougli, 

she herself will become diaorocl.’ * Well daughter Kanaki, there is no 
question of any want, but ctjiisidor thou thoYS<'lf : what is the cusfeoui 
of the women, that also is de.sired I Bebo Nanaki ^ Thou ait 

right, the Lord will make it w’cll ; comfort her and adiuonirth her alao, 
that lahe should walk according to his word, that she should be gentlp 
and give up rougbnesfli. Thou alsr) knowest, O’ aunt, that I am taking 
ciU’c of my brother and 1 do not condder Kainik a« my bruther, i con- 
sider Naiiak as the Lord ; put thou tiuw faith in him ! We ace so afraid 
of Nanak, that wo dure not say a w'ord to him, lor Naiuik is a Fakir ' 
Candorani went thou liomc.'' 

Latterij however twm tsons Yvere born to Nanak, namely 
Shri Chaiid and Lukhmidus, Iniho jneantimo Nanak s charity to 
the Fakirs and other religious mendicants grew to etuh an extent 
that the people be gan to wliispor ho was gpending the gove^ment' 
money, lieports to that eflbct reached the ears of the Nabah of 
Sultanpur. Alxuit this time liappened the great event which we. 
have on another occasion described as Nanak’s Cali. Tlte proph^ 
disappeared amidst tho stream of the river Beas, and could not be 
seen for some days. Pepole said he has squandered the money 
of the Government and disappeared.'* When seen once more, 
by men he was in tho midst of Fakirs, The Nabab seized 
Jairam, Nanak's brother-indaw, by whose recommendation he ,ha4 
obtained the post in the commmsariat. The Nabab said , 

thy broiher-iu-law was my steward, answer thou for my 
Jairam wont to Nanak, and said ** Nanak, Baulat Khan the Nabab 
wants “the account, go and give it.” .Naiiak rose, went with him, 
and gave tho account. rapoes came out as surplus to Nanak, 
Daulat Khan was informed that 7d0 rupees came out as dne to , 
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Nanak on the part of the Government. Ho sjsKd ** 0 
Nanakj sit down in the commissariat, what is thy own bill, settle 
that, take it, and go on with the business of the commissariat.’' 
Hanak replied ** Nabab, this money is of no use to me, this monoy 
belongs to God, feed the Fakirs With the money.” Nanak got 
discharged, and did not enter his house, bat remained outside. 
Such suspicions had often been awakened in the mind of tlio 
Nabab against the honesty of Nanak. He was frequently made 
to give account, and he always came out in triumph with a large 
surplus in his favour, with which he fed Fakirs and good men. 
After leaving the Nabab’s service, Nanak began to proclaim 
Tkm'e is no Hindu and Mussulman which means that he ignored 
the distinctions of caste.’* Upon this ho was invited by tho 
Nabab, his former master, to attend prayers at the mosque, 
Nanak consented, but while at the mosque instead of attending to 
the prayers, he began to laugh. ** Prayers being over, the Kazi 
began to complain of the irreverent conduct of Nanak. Being 
called to account, ho said, ho laughed because the prayers of the 
Kazi wore nugatory. Being asked to explain, he said that the Kazi 
had left a foal in his courtyard in which there was an open well, 
and that while saying prayers his thoughts were often wandering 
to the foal, lest it should fall into the well. On this the Kazi fell 
at Nanak’s feet, and confessed it was true.*' 

Nanak then began to travel over vast tracts of countiy. “ His 
first journey is said to have been towards the East. There ho 
came in contact with a certain Shekh Sajan Khan, who had built 
a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Mahomedans, He received 
all who came to him with ostensible friendliness, but murdered 
them while sleeping, and plundered their goods. Nanak got to tho 
bottom of his rascality, and convinced him of his sinful life, which 
brought him. to repentance.'^ On one of his journeys ho is said 
to have been taken prisoner by the troops of Baber, who set him at 
libelrty. Nanak by the frequent mention of Baber's name which 
he makes in tho Granth, seems to have seen a great deal of that 
Mogul conqueror, whp subjugated the Punjab to his rule in 1524. 
3?he biographies speak of a journey to Ceylon, and of another to 
Mecca whore he had the famoui conversation with tho Kazi, When 
he reached Mecca, he laid himself down, and by chance turned his 
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feet towards the Kaba. Kazi Ruknuddin, on observing this, re- 
proached Nanak of irreverence towards the house of Gtod. Nanak 
replied ** then put nay feet where the house of God is not. The 
Kazi turned the feet of Nanak^ but wherever he turned them, 
there the Kaba also turned/' 

As Nanak did not agree veiy wcH with his wife, so be is also 
, said "to have fallen out with his sons, who did not give him that 
obedience which he asked of them. In, fact, his disciples from the 
outside honored him and obeyed him better. An instance of this 
is thus recorded in the Janum Sakh 

‘‘ One time in a certain town there was a pool full of black 
mud. When rain was falling all the filth of the town was collected 
there,^ The Guru having gone there, threw a enp into it. At 
that time both of his sons were with him, and I (Angad) was 
also witli him. The Guru first looked tow'ai'da Shri Chand, and 
said sun, take the cup out from the pool.’^ Shri Chand answered 
where one must go, tliei’e may on© go, some one else will take it 
out with pleasure, and not give it up.** Then the Guru looked to* 
'Wards Lakhmidas, and said, “ son take the cup out from the pool*' 
He answered in the same manner as Shri Cliand had done, then the 
Guru looked towards me. I did not let the Guru speak, but jumped 
with my clothes into the pool and brought out the cup. Though 
my clothes were full of mud, I felt very happy.** 

But as his death approached, Nanak seems to have been re- 
conciled with his family. His death is thus described : — 

As it was the Baba Guru's habit to remain in Kavtarpur (towards . 
his end), so he remained. At the time of praising (the Lord) iMraise ^as ^ 
made, towards the end of the night ablution was mad© an<l recitation 
austerity practised, the Lord was magnified ; then crowds (of discipl^) 
come, and cooking goes on. In the mind of Guru Baba Nanak dwelled ! 
this thought : When will that time come, in which I shall see the - 
Lotus-foot of the Lord r When some days had passed, the month .of. 
Asu came. Then Guru Nanak became very joyful and happy. On the" 
seventh of A.su it happened, that songs of joy were sung and the praise of 
the Lord was made. Baba Nanak fell into deep refiectipm After’ that 
he said to his attendants : I tlxink, that today my absorption will take 
place ; smear a place with cow-dung, throw kusa-grass upondt^ and make 
things ready.’’ His attendants began to weep; Guru Nanak comforted thenK"'. 
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Then iiiw attendautfi hegan to colloot. the (neefst^ar)' ^ thiiigw and a man went 
lo call Lakhmi-das ai>d Shri Cband, (saying) : You are called for/^ Lak- 

hmi-daSj and Bhri Ohnixl did not coki j, they Ibegan to say : Why should 
■sve go, as ho ifi iu good health V* 1'he mothor, the 0 ad, ^veut hy her own 
dist^osilion lo fch»3 <huu. IVhen Guru Kjaiuk saw that hor hnn'ls wen 
sullied wdh Dal, he said : “ How, O Coni '? if thou hast anything to,iay^ 
say it ! And why oiO thy lumda sullied T‘ ^Vlieu the lU'C ^hersaw that the 
Guru W'as ir. the state -of ahyorptioti, she said: Tomorrow is a Bvadh, 
ft is the date of thy laflier ; if it plerwo thcc wa: will go aivl make iho ’ 
Bradh/’ Tho mother, the Ceni, having become 7ery humble begged of 
uiro. Then Gum >!'anak said Well, he it ho, O Cojii ! ruako tlio Bnalh- 
ilemainnig (as yet.) ..eighth and ninth, we shall bo absorbed on the touUn'' 
Having Hui subnussivenes.s of Ute ifUithor, tiio Coni, the (JJuru beeaiiie 
mcj'cifid and said : “ Prepare, the things for tlie Sradh ! Then the 

mother in h^keii of syerihee ehuig h) the foot of the It,ba. Tiie Guru 
Baba thou gave the order . give up to-day preparing the things for (uiy) 
absorption ! ” This word unis noised about among the people, that the 
Guru Paha will be absorbed on the tenth. On tho eighth the Sradh of Ins 
father v^as performed, on the ninth the W’holo family of the Guru Baba 
asasmbled. There Lakhini-das, and Bhri Ohand l>eyought him uiuch, 
saying : Sir, the Guru -ship you have given to Lahana, what is our 

support Tho Guru answered ; Children, you will hav^e plenty of food 
and clothen.*' Then Lakhnii-das, JUid Shvi Chand said : “ Food and clothes 
we shall have, but nobody will mind us. Tho Guru answered : * Chib 
dren, dorii be anxious ! The dogs of Guinis and Pirs are ininded, you 
also will be minded. But the greatness of the name is with AngadG' 
When they had heard this order of the Guru Baba, LakhruiHb'us and Bhri 
Chand laid all the family and tim (lisciples fell down at his feet 

WTicn two watches and a half of the night wore remaining, the Guru 
Baba fell izito deep meditation. All tho things (for crornation) were pre- 
pared. Then the Lord appeared to him, and in the true region a cry of 
victory arose. When the Baba had given up bis meditation, he began to 
say : “ I am a sacrifice have mercy on me the lowest siunor ! Blessed be 
the Lord 1 Then the Loz'd, having become mt'-rciful, said : “ J have 
pardoned thy way (ie, thy religious system and the followers of it,) before 
and after, whoe.ver will -take thy name, he shall Ijecome emancipated.” 
Then with the order of the Lord the Guru Baba was absorbed in Samvat 
1096, on tlxe tenth day of the dark half of the month of Aau, Tlie 
Mahajuiw (t^e. Kh^^tHs) md the people of Govitid began to perform the 
duties of the world (i.e. to prepare for creiiiation) and put Guru Nanak on 

foueral pde. There ’were also Pathaiis who were disciples of the*Giini, 
They said : Vi e also will have a sight of him,' ^ The Mahajans said ; 
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“ Khiins, now it is not your They atmwcred : Baba Nanak is 

our Pir, wo will liavo his sight.” The Mahajans said : Today is not tho 

tiijio to see him, go away !” The Paihanfl came on miglit and l^jgan 
to rtray *, “ Ihdxi Nanak is our Pif^ wo will do with him, as it is customary 

t.i) Pirs, wc will hnng him t.(» the grave-vard.” The Muhajans had, on 
account of ihe Turks, drawn shoots round al'out (the cor^vso.) Tiion ono 
disciple 9ai<l : Yt' ijrothron, Hindus aed Mussalmans, w-Uat for are you 

quarrejiiifr # The 0' uni Baba is not hoj'o indeed, he iias departed to tho 
true region.” When ho wont and loohed, there was ludhing on tho funeral 
pile ; the quarrel of both paHies ceased. 

All the re tin lie, lJui attendants, the Mafiajans and the people of 
(jovind began tc, sMy ! •‘Than! ihun ! '” They praised Guru ^Namik, 
(saving) : V'ah, vali ’ (hiru Niinnk has boon the visible Supreme Lord ! 

Pxut lu' our own lot we have not boon able to wau’ship ban in any way.” 
They began in repent and })avmg seen tbe sport of the Guru Baba tViey 
were <;nnfui>od with fear. Tbo Mils'- alinans began to take the name of God, 
(saving) : “ Vah, vali God I Guru Ibiba Nanak has been a great man 

of a gj'cat spirit, iie was the image of God bimsolf.’’ They set to praise 
God. Hiiulus and Mussalmaua having seen this, were astonished. Tho 
f;auil> and attendants of Guru Baba Nanak set lire to the funeral pile, and 
porforriied the funeral ocreiuouies, (saying^ . The Guru Baba Nanak 
i.s bodily gone to Paradise I” 

Nanak’s pri'aching was raainly through the medium of singing, 
A Mahomedan by the name of Bhai Mardhana was most constantly 
attached to his por.son, and he was a most proficient 2>^a}'or on the 
Itabah, a musical instrument which is still universally used in the 
Panjab. Bhai Mardhana accompanied Nanak in all his wanderings, 
and readily jiroduced his sweet music whenever Nanak asked him 
to do so, in aid and accompaniment to tlie Sabd and Slok, he m 
constantly sang. Thus singing and teaching he converted the 
hardly races of tho Panjab to the faith and worshi^i of tho True 
and Formless One, IJindus and Malioruedans rejoiced to acknow- 
ledge him as their master. And the name of Nanak Niraukari is 
enrolled in the book of the world s prophets. 

Slok. 

How shall I, the sinful worm, utter thy praises ? 

The speaker art thou thyself, thou thyself singest thy praises. 

Who sings, reads, hears and writes (them) with an attentive, mind ; . 

Him surely Hari unites (with himself.) 
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I am a musician, begging at (thy) door, may by thy fa\'oiir th^ 
name bo given to nio I 

Give (me) the name, (bestowing of) gifts and ablution,, that I may 
become fully satiated 1 

The musician has by silent repetition (of the name) obtained com- 
fort, meditatuig on the Lotus-foot. 

0 Nanak^ it is the prayer of (thy) slave : keep me in thy 
asylum ! 
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We give below the tmnslation of a few passages from tlio Japji 
the composition of Nanak, so greatly honored^ and so often repeal- 
ed by every Sikh : — 

The true name is the creator, the Spirit without fear, without 
'enmity) having a timeless form not produced from tho wombk 

By the favour of Guru ! 


2. At the beginning is tho True one, at the beginning of the 
Yiig is the True one. Tho True one is, O N'anak ! and tho TtttO 
one also will bo. 


3. By meditation (and) meditaiion it (i.e. the knowledge of 
the True one) is not effected, though I meditate a h undred thousand 
times. 

By silence (and) silence it is not effected, though 1 keep on 
a, continual absorption of mind. 

The hunger of the hungry does not cease, though I bind 
together the load of (all) the worlds. 

There may be acquired a thousand, a hundred thousand dex- 
terities, not one goes with (at the time of death.) 

How docs one become a man of truth (knowing tho True one), 
how is the embankment of falsehood broken ? 

He who walks in his (i.e. God’s) order, and pleasure, O 
Nanak ! (and) with (whom) it is (thus) written. 


4. One sings his (i.e. God’s) power, if one has power (so tcxlo). 
Anothoi’ sings (his) liberality, if he knows (his) sign. 

One sings his beautiful Qualities and greatnesses,'—— Another 
a diflifcult thought of science. 
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Olio sings : having made the body he redaces 
Another sings ; having taken life, he gives it again. 

One sings : he is known (manifest), (but) soon afar off* 
Another sings : being present lie sees in tlio presence. 

There is no end of sayings and tellings. The story, story is 
told by crorcs, crores^ crores. He {i, e, God) goes on giving, they 
taking hecoine tired. For ages and ages tlioy go on eating, iho 
Lord goes on executing his order. 0 Nanak i he expands ancons 
cevned. 


0. By ■whom he is worshipped, by whom honour is ohtaiued, 
0 T^^anak ! if the abode of virtnes be placed. 

If he Ixj praised, heard, if love (to him) he kept in the mind. 
He puts away* his pain and brings conifovt to liis house. 

From the mouth of the Guru (God) is the sound, from the* 
mouth of tlie Guru is the Yoda, in tlie month of the Guru it is 
contained (or absorbed). 

The Guru is Isar (Shiva), the Guru is Oorakli (Vishnu), 
Brahma, the G-Firn is the mother Parhabi. 

If \ would know, would 1 not toll ? the story cannot be told. 

OGuru! let me know the ono ! That the one liberal patron 
of all living beings may not be forgotten by me. 


6. If one mind (the name), understanding and wisdom is 
obtained in the heart. If he mind (it), the knowledge of the wholo 
world. 

If he mind (it), he is not struck in the face, H he mind (it) 
te does not go with Yarna. 

Such is the name of the' Supreme Being. If one mind it, he 
knows it in his heart. 


7. If ha toind (it) he does not anxiously go his way. If he 
. r^tnd (it) ho has connection with piety. 

Such is the name of the StipiM^ime Being* If one miufl ii, he 
it in his heart, 
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8. (There are) iniinmerable (silent) repetitions (of the name 
of Clod), innumcrahlo reverences. 

Innnmerable worships, innumerable ausfceritie!='* 

Recitations of innumerable books, and of the Veda with iho 
mouth. 

Innumerable josjs (of those, who) remain vSoclnded lii their lieart. 

Innumerable devotees reflecting on the comprehension of liis 
<|ualifies. 

Innumerable truthful ones, iunumcrable bmintlfnl ones. 

-Innumerable heroes eating iron in. the IWe. 

imiumcrable apply continual meditation in sileuco. 

What is (Iby) iiower ? AVhat (thiO thought ? J eaiinot lo 
sacrificed (to it) one time. 

Wliat is pleasing to tlice, that is a good work. I'JiOu art always 
in safety, 0 Formless ! 

i). 'J’liore is no end of his praises, in saying (them) iliore is 
no end. 

There is no end of his works, in (his) giving there is no end* 

There is no end in seenig(ius works), no end in hoaving* (them). 

No end ib known, wliat counsel is in (his) jnind. No end is 
known what his form i.«. No end nor limit is known. 

On account of (not getting) his end, how Jiiany laniont I Ilia 
bounds cannot be obtained. Jlis end nobody knows. If much 
be said, nmeli (more) is (tobosuidj. 

Great is the Lord, high his place. Higher than high is his namo. 

If [one be so liigh, he may know this high one.] 

So great a one, as ho himself is, he himself (only) knows. 

0 Nauak ! by his favourable look and by destiny the gift (of 
knowing his name is obtained.) 

10. (To thee) sing the Siddlis («Iogis) in their deop modita- 
tions, the Sadhs (devotees) sing (to thee) having reflected. 

(To thee) sing the truthful and contented, (to thee) sing the 
hardy heroes. 

(1^0 thee) sing the Panditsand Iiakhisar>s (gieat abstieut men), 
y,ho read eoiitiimalljr with the Vedas (iu tlieir hands.) 
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(To thee) siojLf tlie fascinating women, who eacliant the mind 
in the heavens, in the mortal world and in the nether regions, 

(T'o thee) sing the gems, produced by tliec, w'ith tho sixty- 
eight Tirthes. 

(To thee} sing the heroes very powerful in ^ battle, (to tliee) 
sing the four luinos. 

(To Kiee) sing the (nine) regions, the countries, tlie worlds, 
which are made and preserved by thee. 

ThohO sing to thee, wlio please thee 3 tliy worshippers, steeped 
(in thee) are full of happiness. 

Many others, wdio sing (to ihoe), do not come to my mind; 
what can ^hiuak retlccl (judge) r 

He, he is always the real Lord, true, of a true name. He is 
and will bo, he will not be destroyed, by wdiom creation is made. 

By whom a Maya (Illusive w'orld) of various colours, kinds, 
iuid sorts is produced. 

Having made ( it ), ho secs, liis ow'U is, as his greatness is. 

What is pleasing to him, that ho w ill do, no order can bo 
given (to him). 

Ho is king, Lord of Kings 5 JJauak (says) s the order (pleasure; 
of the Lord abides (drmly). 

11. (Who) makes contentment the earring, shame tho vessel, 
(bowl) and wallet, (who applies to his body) asJios of meditation. 
(Who makes; death hi.s patched guilt, his body a virgin, tho 
use of the staff faith. 

He is an Aipanthi, (joining) all assemblies ; by the heart being 
O^^ercome, the world is overcome. 

Salutation to him, salutation ! Who is Hrst, spotless, without 
beginning, immortal (not killed), having tho dress through all ages. 


1*2. Continence ijs the work-shop, patience the gold-smith. 
.0ndevtitandiug the auvij, the Veda the tool Fear the bellows, the 
heat of austerities the ffre. The vessel is love hi tins melt Amrita 
(nec^p)* (Then) tlm sabd is formed in the true mint. Thin is the 
wort of thoji’C; on whom his look and the destiny is (fixed), 

0 STanakt the looker on is hap|»y by the sight, 
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Wk have to acknowledge with thanks the rocoipt of tho 
October number of the Modern lleview- The table of cj, in- 
tents is various and interesting. Dr. Carpenter has written 
with his usual ability ou Nature and Law, He distinguishes 
Ijetween the TPfjidar and scientific aspects of Law, By the 
regulative and legal conception of law is meant the view of 
the Universe as governed, as a State is governed, by laws tis 
laid down by a Governing Power, not as tho expression of Ins 
arbitrary will as directed by caprice or passion, bin hy a heno^ 
volent sovereign whoso rule is in ordcily conformity with 
principles, originally determined a.s conducive to the welfare 
and happiness of his people. By tho scientific conception of' 
law is meant the view of tho Universe an a series of phonos- 
mena in tho order and physical conditions of their occuirelK‘o. 
In fact it is nothing more than tracing tho cause and sequeneo 
of phenomena of which it gives no explanation. All the ex« 
planation some can give of any phenomena is nothing more than, 
in the language of the Review, ^^pointing out some more fami- 
liar and more general phenomena of which it is a partial cxeiu- 
plification.” The regulative view of Law does not exclude the 
uniformities orNaturc on which scientists so much insist. 3n 
tho earlier stages of scientific enquiry tho philosophers of 
Greece and Rome were deeply attracted by tbe ovde/i^ in which 
all natural phenomena occurred, and were impressed by tlio 
Uniformities of Nature, as manifestations of Supreme ; 
Controlling In telligencoi Kepler and Newton in modern times 
also took the same view the laws of Nature, It is only in 
tho latter stages of scientific progress that the regulative tod 
goverifing idea of law has been dropped as needlessly hampering 
research. The study of final causes has been abandoned. And 
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scienco busies herself with the inyestigatioa of Phenomena 
only in their iramecHafce causes and sequence. Now this, as 
has been said before, does not explain any phenomenon, but 
merely restates it as forming a part of some more general plio- 
nomenon. The first cause, the Causa Oausavum, is left iiu- 
touched by the liand of science. And it is loft for tlie Theist 
to find Him out in tho laws and uniformities of Nature. " 
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The ^lecline of Unitarian and Theistic congregationg ig 
siimiltaneously regretted by the friends of truth in England. If 
we are to believe the reports that wo hear, lilaterialism is swal- 
lowing one wing of the theistic army, while the other wing is be- 
ing thinned by the onslaiighters of oi*thodox theology. And the 
result is a peematuro spectacle of appalling decay of liberal or- 
•gani^ations. How this evil can be .stopped nobody says. Secular- 
ism is at a fatal premium, and the disruption of religious bodies 
is coutii\ually increasing. Wc, in India, are not at all alarmed 
at this state of things. Ours i.s a faith which is becoming more 
and more definite every day. Ours is a worship which is daily 
becoming more and more deep in its spirituality and devotional 
fervoui'. Materialism has no charm for us. Orthodoxy, minus 
its errors and superstitions, has every charm. We mean to hold 
by our creed, not as a philosophy, not as a theology, but as a 
r'eligion in every sense of that word. Wo trust in God fo 
guide ns by his voice and will, and not in any system or school 
of doctrines wherewith the world is full. Our course is not 
declining, but attaining ever an expansive success. 
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Where these dij^erencos among theists will tevminate it ia 
irtipossible to sa}^ la England the theistic camp is divided, in 
India it is much more divided. And such division cannot add 
to our strength. To outsiders it sometimes appears that tliese 
differences are narrowing, or at least losing their seriousness, 
but in fact they arc becoming more intense and permanent 
than ever. AH hopes of reconciliation seem to bo set aside as 
chimeiicah and personal bitterne£.s is anything but i\llayc<l 
Babii Devendra Nath Tagore, whose name excites reverence 
in the heart of every Brahmo, appears to have made up his 
mind that his brancli of the Brahmo Somaj should be per- 
petuated as a formal organization by such liberal endow- 
ments as it'i.s in Ids power to make. He has watchefl tlie 
spiritual decline of Ids party, and seems to liave been quite 
prepared for it from a long time. He will no doubt sec before 
he departs from the worhl tliat Ids organization has become 
all but imperishable, at least that it may never fail for want of 
worldly resources. But Ids disunion with Ids late friend and 
colleague Keshub Chuuder Sen is, to all appearances, irrecon- 
cilable. .Both the men, we can say from long and positive expe- 
rience, have real mutual esteem. It would be a difficult thing 
to define the nature of their disunion. One can scarcely lay 
the finger on any particular principle held as essential on one 
side, and discarded as false on the other. About tlm applica- 
tion of certain principles they no doubt differ, but their real 
difference is one of spirit and character much more' than of 
creed and conviction. We have devoutly wished and repea- 
tedly attempted the coalition of the two parties, but every such 
attempt has ended in making the disunion wider and more 
irremediable. It Avoiild not be uninteresting on some future 
occasion to point out the details of this disunion. Tlie 
disagreement however is .so great that it is now judged most 
prudent that the parties should honor and esteem one another 
from a safe distance and carry on their respective work as they 
think best. Of the Sa<lbaraD Samaj affair we have to speak if 
possible with greater pain. Not even the slender bonds of the 
commonest esteem connect the membei'S of that body and the 
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friends ot Babu Keshub Chunclcr Sen. We do not want to in- 
dulge in any unnecessary barshness of expression, but it must 
be said that the entire absence of all real religion is inutuallv 
predicated of each other. Under these ciicinnstances we con- 
fess we do not see our way to any reconciliation unless one of 
the two incorporates itself with the other, That Keshub Chiiu- 
■ der Sen will like to merge his own existence and that of \m 
church into the organization of the Sadliaian Samaj is a proba- 
}>ility so distant that we are not disposed to be sanguine about 
it. We cannot be equally hopeless that tlic meinbcis of the 
Sadharan Sarnajj that is as many of tliem as possible, may yet 
return, as some of them have returned, to the Hock they 
liave deserted, to live more peaceably with their fellow-brethren. 
Failing that desirable consummation, if for tlie present 
further recriminations and quanels are prevented, it will 
be as much as one can hope for. It is to be deeply desired 
and expccicd when there are so many dilicrences outside, the 
internal organization of the Missionary body of the Brahma 
Samaj of India should be compact and close. But even 
here the deficiency is ominous. Disunion, disesteem, and want 
of sympathy and confidence arc the complaints preferred mu« 
tually among the immediate friends of the illustrious Minister, 
Certainly these differences are not iiTeconctlable as those ex-* 
isting among the other sections of Brahmos above alluded to^ 
but they may at any tiino take a more serious sliape. We 
tbeisks have at all times professed tliat our distinctivo mission 
is to remove the evil of sectaiianii^in and uubrotherly hatred 
from the world. We ought to be able to say liow far we Lava 
fulfilled that mission, if we have not been able to keep that 
vow, at least in remembrance of it, it is necessary that we should 
learn greater charity towards men of our own persuasion. We 
feel humiliated by the spectacle which our differences present 
and nothing can spare or mitigate the humiliation but our 
united efforts to establish peace and brotherhood wMre there 
arc sfrife and hatred, 
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What Las been called “Pilgrimages to propkets’^ in- 
stituted by the leader of tlie Brahmo Samaj of India, ended 
on Sunday tlie 26Lh October. Much, misunderstanding has 
been caused by these “ pilgrimages.” When ^Yc enumerate 
to whom they were made a good deal of their meaning 
will, we liopc, hecomo clear. The lijst pilgrimage was imule 
to Moses. The second was to Socrates. The third to the.Jogis 
and Munis of India. The foiiilb was to Sak 3 "a Muni. The 
fifth was to Jesus. The sixth was to Mahomet. The seven tli 
was to (fiiaitanya. The eighth was to the great scientific 
geniuses of tlie worhl. Moses represents the direct gui- 
dance of God in all the great and minor emergencies of life. 
Socrates reprcKsents .self-knowledge, 'riie Jogis and Munis of 
this country represent the devotional habits of communion and 
weditatioih Sukya Miuii is the emblem of self-denial, Imman- 
ity and peace, tfesus exemplifies spirituality, faitii, love of 
man, and obedience to tlie will of God. Mahomet signalized 
himself by hi.s rigid monotheism, and the cutliusiastic ju’opaga- 
tion of his faith. Chaitnaya, the prophet of Nucldea, was the 
incarnation of tlie rapturous love of God. The scientific geni- 
uses of the world arc the priests of mitiirc who have disclosed 
unto us the deep purposes and wonderful intelligence of the 
Creator. All tiiese names, it will be plain, stand fiU- tlie pro- 
found and essential principles of religious life, priiiciples which 
the Brahmo Samaj has for lung years studied, cidtivatod, and 
earnestly laboured to rc-dizo and carry out. Nowhere can thev, 
in any abstract form of sermon, or thonght, or precept, bo 
viewed in that concentrated and concrete light which the groat 
exemplars present. And no culture of religious ideal can be real 
and efieotive until it incorporates us with the genius of the mau 
whose special vocation has been to set forth that ideal in life and 
death. Hence the loyalty of leligioits sectaries to the respective 
founders of their sects is so well accounted for. It is an inevitable 
necessity. In going to adopt ami assimilate the great spiritiud 
ideals? enumerated in the names of the prophets mentionoHl 
the leading spirit!? in the Brahmo Bomaj found they 
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JDu.sL >ot apart staieJ pcriotl.s ut linio m ^vllJoli tltivulu iljorn’. 
fielVes exclusively to prayer uiiJ cotnnuuiion in unler ihal iliay 
inny 1)«‘ inspired to imhibe tin; disLinctiva.* principb's at Hio fonu- 
lain-head (d' piuplictic; persouaJitir.s lu and bv w iioni (bey wa-ie 
first re\ealed. >Sucli devotion, sueli pra) er, ourii .-pirilual 
]>liiie foi siK'Ii a definite and i‘X<ln.s’ve, ol)J(' 0 i, lias been by a 
^jdsti^iable nndapbor calbal piiyriiiia'^a*. ’ Ji i, like liavellini^' 
away from our imme-diate sm romi-iin^i ( line, i tra iling, and 
inlliumcr, to iJio calmness of anli([Ui(y, and llnnc, far fnim ilu? 
pet(y (li,^tul baaiccs of the [na‘sen(, (o >\l at lb<; ieef (-f collosal 
souls, and bxiru from t hem, under th*'. gnidaiire «'l die Spiiit 
v,'lio i'l’cside.'^ over all time and all a^pir.atimjs, Ibe sublime 
truths sent ((Muankind from ]jeliin<l t he eeninritv and by ns 
so s'oon, so unwisely forg'()ttoii. Wby so mmdi obji'ction sbonld 
b(‘ taken to sneJi a simple pim'e^.^ of spuafual exeiei-e is mere 
iban we can explain, u\des« it be that ilo^ u^e oi the wa^ul 
" jdlgi image ’ soiiuds old<fasliiomal and misleading lo soim^ re- 
lined (xars. If tbere be any barm in (In pi!grini<igr''e, it bidongs 
equally well to the whole system of our jcligimi wbleli honors 
all ju'ophet.s ami all scri[)tures, and rums at that spiiitual syu- 
tbo.sis which is another name for the rec(.uci!ialiou of tiiu op- 
posing faiths of maukiud. Jhit such harm bs LUiavoiduble bv 
the constitution oi the JJudiino I'eumaj, 



A sliorfc biography of tbal singular man Ram Comul Sen, lias 
been pnblishecl. .For ilie sake of the life, if iK)t for the sake of 
tbo book, ^vo draw tlie attention of our readoj's to ilie subject. 
Ham Comul Son was ihe grandfailicv of liabu KcRhiib Cliuiider 
Sen, and the hook, iowlilcli we rcfci', has boon publislied neither by 
any member of the Sen family, nor by any follower of the Bralimo 
Minis! or, hnt h) a compleio oiitsidca*, mmidy fkibu Peary Cliand 
!^[itra , an (;lderly Bengali gentleman, who is, to a large extent,' given 
to litorary jnivsuits. Ram Comal Sen was a remarkable man. He 
was horn in i/bil, and died In ISbi. fie was ihe Rocond son of a 
very poor man who lived in a village jnst opposite to the town of 
Hngly. lie began life at about nineteen years of age as a com- 
positor on a salaiy of eight ru])ees a mojitli. Cp to the thirty- 
Rixth year of liis ago ho tv'is a pctly clerk at tlio Asiatic Society 
drawing no iiiunM hail t^^ clvc rupees a mouth. But while in that 
capacity his talents and bearing atiraidod llic notice of the cele- 
brated orionialist Br. fl. IL.^ViLson, The kindly recognition of his 
worth gave his cliaraetcr such a stimnliis that he gradually rose in 
position aiul u^cfnluoss till in a few years he became the Native 
head of the Calcutta Mint a.jul Bank of Bengal, drawing a salary 
of more Ilian two thousand Its. a month. But tlie imjirovemcnt of 
his pocuiiiary ponitiou was utterly insignificant before the high 
place he occupied as a patron of education and a leader of society, 
At iho commcaocmeut of his life liis literary acquii'ements must 
have been very small. But iJio high place to ivliich lie rose sub- 
sequently produced a siuguiar educational infiuence upon his mind. 
He was a very fair Sanscrit scholar, spoke and wu'ofco Fnglish re- 
markably well, and was the author of a Bengali and English Dic- 
tionary extending over TOO pages. Thei’o wan no public and im- 
portant movement of his time in whicli he nas not an active 
worker. And it would require a long list to enumerate all the 
learned vSocioties and local Committees of w hich ho was the gnid- 
lag spirit. He was the founder of a large and very influential 
family in Calcutta, he was a eliicf leader of the Hindu commu- 
nity, and an adviser of the (joveriimeiit of J^ord William Bentiek. 
But witli such multifarious activities he. -was a rigid and meat 
devout Viiisliiiav. A strict vegetarian, lie daily cooked Jiia own 
meals at the cud of the day’s hard work, observed tlie fast.s, made 
juiued the ilcart^Vf ixud wrote aomu beautiful prayer* 
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Avliich we hope will ))0 pnblislied soiuo day. Rudi is iho man from 
whom Keshnb Chundrr Sen has descended. It is said tliat 
when the Tlieistic rofunner was very young, a mere infant, the 
veteran V’^aishnava oi-ainirulhcr discovered in Ijim signs of future 
greatness, and made a proplirry to tliui elTect. Tiint jirophecy is 
still w^oll remembered in the family. Consciously jind deliberately 
Keshub Chuuder ►Sen has never tried to linilale Jiis grandfafliiO', Ihj 
essentially as self-made a man as Jvain (.'omul Son was. But 
if the doctrine of hcrhlitary transmission can hold true in any ca.>e, 
tlie Drahmo d(‘scc;ndani has uncoliscionsly, tliougli evidently, in- 
lierited the gonjus of the \hushnav and preserved the reputation 
and prestige of the family. 
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The subject of female emancipation has been discussed 
witli re-awakened Interest in the Brabmo Samaj recentl 3 ^ 
The views of the leading members of our Church have been 
delivered. It has been definitely settled that we cannot iden- 
tify ourselves with the emancipationists, men who arc deter- 
mined to liiiscjx, nii8-e<iucate, and Anglicise their women. The 
wretched results of their operations arc becoming manifest » 
everywhorCj and the future looks even gloomier than the past. 
Anything that tends in the least to interfere with the habits 
of mudc'ity and graceful retirement, characteristic of Hindu 
ladies, has not our sympathy. On the other hand we are de- 
cidedly opposed to tlie ignorance, tho awkwardness, and unna- 
tural exclusion from all position of social and public useful- 
ness, to which the Avomcn of this country have been long cou- 
dennied. \Vc strongly disapprove of the attitude of those men 
wlio fiom prejudice or precedent or instinct, arc indifferent 
and reluctant to the progress and elevation of tho other sex. 
Our course lies just in the middle of these two extreme par- 
ties Dll tho subject of breaking up the Zenana we are par- 
ticularly careful. \Vc have been successful in giving up a good 
many of the Zenana restraints, our ladies are in a position to visit 
all the important places ofpnhlic resort in Calcutta and elsewhere; 
they most freely mix with tho friends of their husbands, and with 
men upon whoso religious and moral principles they can place 
reliance. But they object and refuse to have unrestrained in- 
tercourse with male .society for the sufficient reason tliat in the 
latter there is not that delicate and genuine respect for the 
other sex without which women ought not to venture into the 
presence of men. It cannot be denied that the Brabmo Samaj 
has not yet done all that could be expected fiom it in the di- 
rection of wolnan^s improvement, and that perseverance in the 
present course of snpineness will inevitably bring discredit upon 
, a community which is only competent to undertake the very 
M^Crious I’osponsibility of dealing with Hindu women. We for 
our part must admit that a good deal of the charge of inactivity” 
:laid at our doors is well deserved. But that is no reason 
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wLy we should rush into the arms of those who under the pre- 
tence of female improvement are most surely doing their best 
to undermine the cause of good manners and good morals in 
this country. It is to bo hoped with the advent of the late 
discussion, new measures will be promptly devised by the lead- 
ers of the Brabmo Samaj to bring the woik of female educa- 
tion .to that state of activity and efficiency from which there 
has been an evident decline. 
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Thi theology of theism, to avoid the reproach of barren meta- 
physics and unmeaning mysticism, should deal with positive reli- 
gious ideas, which demand the attention of the thoughtful. 
Theism, being essentially eclectic, cannot confine itself to one 
set of ideas only, those, we mean, that belong to one particular 
denomination, at the exclusion of others that have had an equal 
or even greater share in forming the faith and devotions of nian- 
kind, for no other reason than that these ideas are antiquated, ' 
and people are prejudiced against them. So long as the Brahmo 
Samaj was engaged in solving the problems of Christian theology, 
and accepting the principles which these involved, thougli somewhat 
unpopular with a section of the Hindu community, no serious fault 
was found with it. It was simply said w^e showx'd decided ten- 
dencies towards Christianity, though thoughtful Christians felt 
we were as far from their fold as ever. The wheel of tlicistic activ if y 
has now turned, and w’O ai‘o intimately engaged in answ^cring tlio 
important questions of popular Hinduisiii. AW have felt it to bo 
our duty to discover the germinal conceptions of Divine nature that 
underlie the popular faith of Puranic Hinduism. When sifting 
the mysteries of the Rig Veda, and the Upani shads, and eliminating 
the pantheism of sublime sentiments to find at their bottom a 
deposit of theistic thought, no one dreamed of accusing us of pan- 
theism* The historical development of Brahmo theology lias al- 
ways manifested a uniform process. AVhy then, now that w'C are 
occupied in purging the grossness of idolatrous creeds to find at 
the bottom of popular religious conceptions the wealth of theis tic- 
meaning, should our friends be alarmed as if we were doing something 
which the Brahmo Samaj had never done before ? After all, popular 
Hinduism, within the thousand influences of which we are living, 
cannot be ignored, much less destroyed by ridicule and criticism. 
Hundreds have tried it, and their repeated failures are there to 
edify us. The wisest plan ts to do away with the evil in it, and to 
absorb doctrinally and dovotioiinlly all the spiritual and moral 
virtue there is in it. The Brahmo Kamaj is doing that when it 
enters the Hindu pantheon, and analyses the conceptions of Shakti, 
Lakshmi, Saraswati Ac., It finds the primary principles from winch 
these deities; emanated originally. This process of operations w^e 
must concede is not without its danger, especially to women and 
thoughtless men, Wo are often iinconsiously inclined to make a 
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little too nincli of a tiling when we take it up. Very slight acts of 
iniliscretiou may high ten and intensify misunderstanding where the 
fundamental principle itself has excited suspicion. There is no doubt 
that theistic faiths have often degenerated into idolatry, and we 
ought to bear in mind the lesson which that teaches. All the warn- 
ings necessary wc cheerfully take. Jhit in spite of these cantiona 
we shall proceed with the great work of cxaniining and assimilating 
what is good in the theologies tliat surround us, thus gradually 
adding to our own. We do not tliink 'vve transcend truth when wc 
say that the number thirty-three millions applied to the pOvSsible 
conceptions of divine nature is a very small number. Indeed, the 
infinite can reveal himself to man’s soul in an iniinitc variety of 
conceptions. Hinduism lias caught some of those conceptions, and 
we, who are humble gatherers of truth, arc but picking up the 
scattered fragments of light, that, reconciling the past with the 
future, we may build the true church of God, 
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A great deal of unnecessary agitation lias been created over 
certain sentiments expressed in a prayer oflfered by Babii Keshub 
Chunder Sen sometime ago. It is said this piece of devotion 
breathes a spirit of vindictiveness and wrath against all those 
who are opposed to the I^rahino Minister, that, in short, it is full 
of the bigoted intolerance Avhicb distiiignisbes the utterances of 
rigid scclarians, and is the veiy opposite of tl\e mild aud 
catholic genius of Theism, Well, we suppose tlie impartial 
honor with wliicli the Brahmo Soinaj of India has accf*j)ted the 
essential teachings and acknowledged prophets of all religions, 
not excluding those for which much contem}>t is expressed even 
by certain theists, sufficiently vindicates our hiader from the 
charge of sectarianism. To no religion, and to no sect do wc lack 
in due respect. But if we know how to love aud honor every- 
thing thatis good and of God, we also know hoAV to be stern and 
indignant against what is evil and dUhonoiing to God. Righteous 
indignation against wrong is as ?nuch a part of rc'ligion, 
as humble loalty to trutli. Perhaps it rcfiuircs to be said that 
our protest is not against persons but against piincipies. 
Our indignant and stern protest against false and vicious prin- 
ciples is real and unfeigned. Those men who identify tliom- 
selves with piincipies that wc reprobate as wrong, naturally 
interpret our reprobation as directed to them personally, and 
accuse us of vindictiveness and bigotry. But those vvho see 
the distinction that we make between liglit and wrung piin- 
cipies ill religion^ and judge our sentiments not through the 
medium of personal relations, or the bias of private pivjudicG>j 
at once understand our real altitude. Tho prayer iihicli Jias 
been the subject of so much comment was offered about the time 
when pilgrimage to the spirit of Mahommod wo,s undcrtakeih 
Now our great indebtedness to the Arabian prophet lies in the 
rigorous aud exclusive .standard of monotheism which hu and 
his followers have laid down for tho guidance of all theists, 
In these days of matter-worship and self-worship it has be^ 
mine really necessary to remember that standard and to ask 
strength of God to be able to conform to it. Wc shall never 



cease to preach an enthusiastic Jehad against all false prin-^ 
ciples of morality or religion. It is found to be a great source of 
weakness in Theism that it does not declare its protest against 
wrong doing and wrong doers. On the one hand there is 
that extreme of destructiveness which destroys itself by trying 
to ding stones at everything it does not agree with. There 
is, on the other hand, the opposite extroine of that ecclectic 
suseoptibilit}^ which is so soft that it seems to have no backbone 
or so]idilt3Mvhatcvcr. The Brahmo Soinaj, in avoiding both these 
extremes, prescribes spiritual disciplines to retain what is really 
good in both. Somo men have found fault with us because 
wo yield too much to Hindus and Christians. And now other 
men, and among them Mr Voysey, find iault with ns becuase 
sve are unvieldincr in our indi;^natioii against evciy mtanier of 
falsehood, impurity and impiety. W(i find it ont once again, 
though it lias been found out repeatedly by ourselves and 
others, that those who wish to abide by the truth without fear or 
favour, must expect to have but few friends In this world. 
But wo must, nevertheless, insist upon our leaders and our 
other teachers to speak out the timth, come out of it what nnay, 



To Babu Kesiiub CnuNDER Sen, 

Secretary Bnihrao Soma] of India. 

Dear Sik, 

1 have ju 9 .t cmnpletod niy lour Uiroiigh India. Indhi is 
such a vast tract of country, that it is impossible to visit every 
,pvoviiiC(i and every town. A.inl though I have travelled many 
thonsantl miles tluring tlie last twelve uiontlis I regret to say 
I liavc not h' L-n able to ]»e .at hrdf flic number of places which 
I wish id see. and where only slight ollbrts might tend to tlie 
establish m< )il and |_)ros[>orily ol' our cause. Passing through 
some of the chied’ tow us of' .BehaV;, such as Biinkipiu’^ Arrah, Gya, 
I passed on lo lia; N. ^V'. Provinces and (dudh in the months 
of April and Ma}'. The j>rospects of Theism in the N, W, Pro- 
vinces Inivu been .>0 wudl described iu a separate article by a 
gcuitleinau wdio though by birth a Bengali, Ijas been long 
enough upper India to be called a Hindustani, that 1 need 
not enter itiio any independent remarks of my own 011 the 
subject. All that I need here say, would he; a few w'ords on the 
state of things in Belrir. Here almost all the Somajes are 
fillod with the inhahitauts of lower Bengal who very nearly 
occupy the important posts under Government, and arc besides 
the most succe.^sfull legal and medical practitioners. The 
newly enunciated principles of the local authorities to discard 
as much ns possihlc the Bengali clement from the public 
service in Beluir and reserve it fur the inhabitants of the 
province, have had but little practical effect up to this time. 
Sufficient intelligence and aptitude arc not found among the 
latter, lionco the Bengali settlements in the chief towns of 
Beliar are oxUrnsivc. The local Somajes have been established 
by then); and are kept up by them. Unfortunately but a very 
$mall number of Behaiis have joined these inst itutions, the only 
;;e>cception among them being perhaps Gya wdicre one does sec 
Jittlo sprinkling of provincial membership, I beg most 
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cainostly to draw your altontiou to tins fact, l)orau?iO the con- 
stant. removals of tlio lu-iitjalis form jdaee to placo riccoiding 
to the emergt'iicics of tlio puhlie servior* foi-m a iuo<i :darmiug 
course of unrertaiuty as to the p(‘i'manv‘'ueo of the Som.ajes 
that are maintained by them. 1’hn inosl j’laiuiul instance ot 
each failure may bo found in the onc^‘ tlonri''hino‘ corn^^i ogations 
of Moiigliy]' and Allahabad. ddi(3 ]iist(»rv" of tlu‘ Ih/ihmos of 
Moiighyr forms an epoch in the history of tlu'' JJiahino Soinaj. 
Many of ns stAli retain the impressions of that. wond«n'ful spiritual 
(levelopinent which we received at thni. sarved spot only twelve 
years ago. \’et at the present moment llio Sanctuaiy of 
Monghyr is all but deserted, (la* e()ng’ieon,h<»n is droenuiig', and 
the fe])irib violated. The Norlhoin Ibalimo Somaj at 

Allahabad formed only a low y(\u.s ago tiK‘ genornl rendezvous 
of Brahmo Missionarios and ])ilgnnLo to the aiimiai festivals 
from different parts of {j»j)or India. Who amoug* us has not 
shared in the <!ordial Ito.^pitalily and r(^posed under the friendly 
shelter of ihc fhahmos of Allahab:ni And vot at this timo 
Allahabad is excce^dmgly lonely llioiigh lla« se*at of (Jovornincni 
has been removed to (iiaitown, and tlni Norlhein India Brahmo 
Somaj ])tii'ely kee[)s u[) its existence by gathering togothor a 
scattered few for d’s ^ ongregalion. Tiiis painlhl stale ol‘ things 
is the result of aji ahiio^l \ oly non-resident Bengali 

meuibersiiip, and of the abseiic^ t f provincial .>uppoit and 
organization. To a eoiiMdeiable extent tlu; forms ol onr pro- 
pagation have ju’eveiiled this. Our ,servif*cs haxe been always 
conducted in Bengali, our lectuies iiavt? always boou doiived in 
linglisb. And the groat inajoiity (ff the people of those pro- 
vinces understand neither tlui on»‘ nor llio other. (){ lalo 
however, tliat is (o .say since the iutrodnctioii of expeditionary 
pleaching, thonj is a. notic^'ablo ohangex 'Phoso towns oi: Eehar 
and the N, AV. lVi)vinces through which the expo<litionary 
preachers have ptussed^ present an alt^ax-J attitude towaids iIjo 
Brahino Somaj. Vou cannot but iiave noticed with what 
eagerness the expedition has been asked to visit the different 
places in India. Even such remote provinces as tlie Puujub> 
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Guzerat, Scinde^ and Bombay, about which I can speak Irom 
personal experience form no exception. Had we but the means 
and tho men to travel tlirough the whole land with the expedi- 
tionary force of simkeertan, and open air paeachiug, I have no 
doubt in my mind that the most magnificent success to our 
mission w'ould be the result. 1 have therefore to request you 
most humbly and earnestly at the termination of my last year’s 
labours, so to organize all expedition in the year that is before 
us that all tho difForcnt provinces of India might be visited, that 
tho flag of tho New Dispensation be carried and its trumpet 
sounded to every Hindu race. 

I resided for nearly three months in Kiimayiin amidst the 
Himalj^as. Onr joint ojjcrat ions there have been recorded in tho 
newspapers. I hare the pleasure to publish an excellent article 
on the religious prospects of Kumayun, written by one of those 
hillinon whose personal gifts of handsomeness and bravery are 
only equal to the intolJigenceand affectionatencss of their higher 
nature. Wo have now the pleasure of countiug several such 
hillmeii among tho triends and sympathizers of our cause. 
May the spirit of God bless them and bind them into an 
abiding element of that extensive Aiyan fraternity which i.s 
slowly oversljadowing this country under the sacred auspices of 
the Ijoly dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj. 

Not long ago, only so late as the month of November last, 
1 visited the Punjab, It has always been known to yo\i that 
the Puujai), is a most promising and fertile fiL'ld of theisiic 
labours. But for many reasons the people arc yet in a nvvst 
backward condition on every question of vcdbim. Tlicir 
enthusiasm is greats their intelligence is considciable, their 
steadfastness is praiseworthy, but their fears of Society to a groat 
extent interfere with their moral and religious progress. Tho 
progress of education also has been very slight. Unfortunately 
there seems to be a soit of jealousy among some officials 
^gainst the giving of high English education to the people of thi.s 
important province, Besides we have not yet made adequate 
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attempts to propagate in the Punjab that high order of de- 
votional excitement which is so familiar to them in the example 
of Guru Nanak and his immediate followers. Love and faith 
are not unknown in the Punjab. If we did but succeed to carry 
there that overflowing love and faith in which the principles of 
the New Dispensation abound, the Brahino Somaj will present 
itself in a liglit very different from what it has hitherto been 
viewed in. Tlie Lahore Brahino Somaj is composed exclusively 
of Punjaboos, and though the worthy secretary is in name a 
Bengalee, ho has been born and bred in tlie Punjab. All these 
men have been attached to the Somaj for a long time, and 
eagerly long for new spirit and life. They Inavo been able to 
build an excellent liouse of worship capacious and clean, and 
they Iiold services for men as well as women. The women of 
Lahore arc more progressive, .‘ind have greater social 
advantages than tlieir sisters in many parts of Bengal. The 
Brahmos of the Punjab have for a long time wanted a resident 
Brahino Missionary, and have failed to obtain one. 1 hope it 
will not be impossible to make arrangements in the course of 
the next year so that they may have the services of a resident 
missionary. The Brahino Somaj in Mooltan being comparative- 
ly new, there is much freshness and wanntli of zeal in it. The 
members are almost all of them young men, tolerably well 
educated, and with good prospects in life. They are mutually 
very helpful, a great many of thorn live in a common re- 
sidence which they call union cottage, and they share in the 
universal eagerness to enjoy the services of a resident mission- 
ary. A leading Purijaboe B rah mo, writing liis views, says Our 
province requires to be taken care of by tlio leading minds of 
the Brahmo Somaj. Our educational, social, and religious 
institutions are to bo improved. Our moral character is to l>e 
elevated. Our females are to be educated. Our thoughts both 
about the inner and outer worlds are to be corrected. I have 
been thinking whetner we in the Punjab should not issue our 
appeal to Brahmos and others to subscribe for a fund whick 
might be called the Brahmo Mission Fund/' out of the interest- 
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of which permanent works might be carried on in the proviueo/’ 
These words indicate an earnest wish, if nothing more, and I 
trust the Brahmo Missionary conference ought to respond to it 
very heartily. It is painful to compare the splendid capabilities 
of the Punjab with the actual amount of work done by us in 
that part of the country. The people need a reawakening such 
as the new spirit of dispensation can give them. And 'may. 
they by God's blessing receive the same before long. From 
Mooltan I proceeded toRindh. The province of fSindli stretches 
through the extensive valley that lies on both sides of the greaf, 
river Indus. The principal towns 1 visited were Siikker, Roliri, 
Hyderabad and Kurracliee. Amongst tlieso Roliri and Sukker 
have no Bvalimo Soinaj. But the Sindlii population of both 
these towns has a large element of educated men wlio come 
from all parts of the province. And the common people being 
mostly readers of the Sikh Granth and very much ]\[ahomed- 
anized by their nearness to Beluchistau as well as the recent 
rule of the Moers,-whom the British defeated onlyl'oity years 
ago, have a great revereuco tor monotheistic teacliing. 
There is a groat deal of similituvh* botwecii Sindh and tlio 
.Punjab in many things and any measures adojitod fur tlio 
improvement of the former province may do for the latler to a 
great extent. Though >Suidhi is a. dialect by itself Hindustani 
is well understood throughout tlie province. The Sindliis 
like the Sikhs are a stalwort and manly race, with but few 
prejudices, and a considerable share of intelligence. Like 
tlicir Mahomedaii compatiaots, whom tliey so closely rcsemhle, 
they most rigorously observe the restrictions of the zenana, 
and femalo education has made almost no progress amongst 
the Sindhees. Hyderabad which was the metropolis d the 
jVIeers, or lato Mahomedan governors of tlio provlnecs, .still 
retains it importance. Virtually it is still the chief town of 
Sindh. It is hero that the Brahmo Homaj has taken deep root. 
A very neat picturesque little building with a long compound, 
lias been erected by the local Brahnios. They not only subs- 
cribed liberally for it, but some of them undertook tUe trans- 
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lation of certain lawbooks, the sale proceeds of wliicli amount- 
ing to a considerable sum of money were devoted to the build- 
ing Funds. The minister Mr. Navalrao is the highest native 
Official in Hyderabad. He is the vice chairman of tlio local 
municipality. Ho holds daily services in the Maiidir. He lends 
a helping hand to every measure of public good. He preaches 
to the convents in the local Jail. 1 had the pleasure of being 
present when the convicts, about three hundred in number, 
Avere a.sscmblod to hear his instructions. Ho preached In 
popular, fluent and vigorous Sindhi.' The men both Hindus 
and Mussulmans tall, gaunt and bronzed, some of them rterce- 
lookiiig, others altogetlicr down cast and miserable, heard 
our brother with rapt attention, mafic sundry ejaculations, 
and when ho commenced prayer to God at the conclusion, it 
was most atteciing to witness hoAv humbly each and every one 
of them clasped their liauds^ gave frequent and hearty response 
to the preacher and looked upwai'ds as if in expectation 
of forgiv('nr.ss and a better life. Mr. Navalrao, has carried 
on this g'jod work fur the last five years. It is time ho should 
take measures with the vicAV that his hearers, after their release 
fioin jail return to him to seek the continuance of that in- 
struction Avhich they received at the time of thoir trouble. 
Kurrachee is about a hundred miles from Hyderabad, and on 
the seashore. Its coniinercial importance is known. Tlio 
population of Kurrachee is a very mixed one. There are 
people from Sindh, Guzerat, and Bombay. Many of these arc 
educated men and have deep sympathy with our movement. 
The Europeans here are also less exclusive, and more ready 
to advance the course of general progress. The audience I 
addressed at Frere Hall was largely con)posed of European??, 
and the Hindustani services 'were attended by many who sIiowa 
eel stx’ong signs of sympathy and appreciation. But unfortun* 
ately the Native community of Kurrachee has no leader, and* 
no centre of common interest. Nevertheless they have been 
deeply drawn by the principles of the Brahmo >Somaj, and I 
should not bo surprised if Avitliiu a sbovl time they orgauiiig 
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themselves into the new claims of a local Brabme/Somaj. 
Kurrachee is about four hundred and thirty miles by sea from 
Bombay. According to my program I embarked for Bombay 
on the 15th December last. 

The ordinary proceedings of the Prarthana Somaj present 
hut little variation. Tlio only new thing introduced into ihc 
method of preaching is what the Deccaiii population call Kirtan. 
Certain texts from familiar religious books are taken. The 
mail who undertakes to perform the Kirtan leads out the 
passages, and elaborates upon their soiise and sjuiit, frequently 
singing hymns and occassionally reciting anecdotes to add 
attractiveness to his statement which on the whole occupies 
two or three lioiirs. ( )f coiirsi? tlie entiie proceedings are carried 
6n in the tlieistic spirit of the Prarthana Somaj. It resembles 
the popular exposition known as Kaihahttha in Bengal^ and is 
often found more eftbetive than the ordinary routine seivice of 
the Somaj. We hope the spirit of this innovation will grow 
and bo more generally adopted. But the Bombay Somaj has 
done very good work at Puiidherpiir in connecliou Avith the 
late famine. I subjoin the account given of that institiitiou. 

It may be remembered that a great famine overran the 
Southern Parts of this Presidency in the years 1877 and 78. 
This famine left a large number of orphans in the hands of those 
Avho underlook the l elief of the suftbring popidation. The 
Prarthana Somaj of Bombay took a large part in tlicse relict 
operations and they therefore Avere anxious to provide for the 
unfortunate children whose parents died in the famine. By the 
exertions of the members of the Somaj led by the untiring energy 
of Rao Salieb Lalshunker who is a member of the Ahineda* 
bad Prarthana Somaj an orphanage AVas establi.shed at 
Pandherpore to take care of the orphans. Paudlierpore is in 
Use District of Sholapur where the relief operations Avore con* 
confcrated. Pandherpore also is a celebrated place of pilgrb 
mage in the Dekkan, Avhere tens of thousands go every year to 
wdf^hip the God Vithoba. Specially since the day? of tho 
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Marathas and Tukarani. It was here that the orphanage was 
situated. When tliq famine was at its height ilH3 tuimher of 
destitute cluhU'jn received was about 400. But as the rigors 
of tlie huuiiio abated this niiiiibct decreased. In tho month of 
May 1870 the mcnibei’s of the JVarthana Somaj of Bombay 
sent a missionary teacher at their own oxponso to PaiidlierpoVe 
*to look after tho education and '^'omfori of tiiose child rcn. This 
was necessary because Ibio Saheb Lalshunkor was transfered 
1‘roiu FaiidlierpOKJ to another place. At this (irnc tho number of 
children wais loO and tlui expenses w^ou' about lbs. 2o8 a 
month. At present, there arc about 47 children in the orpha- 
nage and tlie exj^enscs amount to Ks. 00 a month. The decrease 
in tlic iunnl)er of chihlren is to be accounted for thus ; when 
the tamiiio was raging, the parents had abaiuhnied their 
children but aftciwvards they began to make ompnries ainl 
therefore tliose parents or guardians wdio w'crc found willing to 
take care of tlioin. took them away. The children that ad’O 
supported by the Institution at present have none loft in this 
World to take care of them. The 47 ehildrcu include among 
them 24 girls and 23 boys. The girls are tauglit to road, writOj 
sew, and cook. The boys are taught carpciitaiy in the Indus- 
trial school ostablislied there through the exoitions of Rao Sufaeb 
Lalriluiuker and which is sii[)portcd by the Town Municipality. 
The permanent fund established for tlie orphanage R<. 13,000, 
collected in diil'erciit parts of the Presidency by Kao Saheb. 
Lalshunker. The monthly interest accruing from this sum is 
Rupees 80 a montli. The additional expense is defrayed by 
collections made at 13umbay and Pandlierpore fiom chari- 
tably disposed persons. There is a house being, erected 
for the orpanage at the expense of Bhett Chacurbhuja Morarji^ a 
Bombay Merchant. 

At Pandirerpore there is a Prarthana Somaj established 
through the exertions of llao Saheb Lalshunkor whose uamo we 
hav(f already mentioned. Tliero iixe about a dozen regular 
members, besides outsiders who attend tho services lield every 
Sunday Evening/' 

jf 
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“ 'Ihriv iti a lalk of removing the orphanage to Poona but some 
of the well wiblici^ of the institution are opposed to the proposal/* 

Besides- Jluiribiiy the strongest l^omajes are at Poona 
and Aliiaedahad. Ihe latter as you know is the capital of 
Gnzerat aucl lonner the capital of the Deccan, the citadel^ as it 
were, of .Mahratia nationality and iutclligencc. There are 
biiildini'H for the Soniaj at both these places, and the attendance 
is immcroiu^ a., well as enthusiastic. Kao Bahadur Bholanath 
Sarabhoy, an cldoiiy Nagar Brahmin gentleman, is tlie leader 
of the rLfouiicd Guzerati comniimity at Ahmedabad, and lias 
embraeod ihoisni w'ith Ijis whole family wliich consists of many 
grown up sons and daughters. Rao Bahadur Maluideo Govind 
Raiiade is the leader of the reformed Mahvatta community at 
Pooua. Tills gcuileniau is a high Government Official, and is 
respected throughout the Bombay Presidency on account of his 
great and versatile aequiiemeuts. He is a most judicious pene- 
traiing nuiu and is seldom thrown out of his convictions and 
reeolutions by any amount of popular clamour. He has always 
been our friend during the late agitation in the Brahmo Somaj 
and his sympathy has been of great value to us. Besides Bom- 
bay^ Poona^ and Ahmedabad, there are small Prarthana Somajes 
in other towns also, such as Surat, Khaiia, fSattara &c., but I 
ehould not like to make any special mention of them until 
they are brought to a more efficient and permanent footing. 

The following is a short account of the Brahmo Somaj 
in Madias given by the secretary of the Southern India Brahmo 
Somaj. The hitter institution is not in a most prosperous condi* 
tion just now on account of tlie death of its most illustrious 
leaders. It most urgently require.s the care of a guiding spirit, 
and the services of a missionary from Calcutta would be invalu- 
able. 'j’hcre is a considerably greater progress and spirit in 
Banguloic where Babu Amrita Lai has so recently been doing 
Very good woih. Of course the people of Madras are siinplc- 
lieurtod and susceptible and therefore mucli less effort would bo 
needed to convince them of the cardinal truths of our religiom 
But fioiae one should hayo the courage and dibiutorestednesi^ 
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to Jovote himself to tlio cause ot theism ia S(>uthMn India 
from amongcst ourselves. 

“In April 1861, tlic Venerable Babii Kcshiil) (Iniudrr yen, 
a member of that Somaj paid a visit to IMa-iras and (kdivered 
a spirit-stirring address at tlie Vatelieappah's Hall to a largo 
audience, llis lecture aroused ihcaudionce funu llicir s[>iiitnal 
letliargy and set tlieni to work inrig'bt ea,rni'st. 

A number of educated gentlemen formed llunns(‘lves into a 
fraternity under the designation of “ Veda yomaj " and held 
weekly Prayer Meetings in the town of Madias, ddio lectures 
and sermons delivered at such meetings weie ]niblis})od in a 
monthly journal under tlie name of “ ThoA1n‘<' BoAiln 'f," issued 
first in Tamil and subsequently in Tclugii ahn. 

It was Hirough this organ that Soinajains \n ere .-itarleu at 
Puttukotaij ('ranjono) Udumnlpettali (Counlialori ) yalem, 
Bangalore, Nolloro, Hyderabad (Deccan) ( ’liingloput, Kajab- 
nuindry, and in several suburbs of Madras. But I am indeed 
sorry to say that some o! tbem arc no mor<.\ The yomujams now 
in existence in this presidency are (1) Madias; (:i) Bajahmunflrv 
Northern Circars ; (:») Coimbatore; (d) Bangaloju* : (*)) Man- 
galore. 

The principal leaders of the Somaj Iicie, w('ro tlio lato 
V. Rajagopaula Cliarryar, BL. and P. »Subbnraya].a>, Chotty 
(xanroo, B.A. and B.L. VakeeLs of the High Ccuri both uf whom 
devmted a great portion of their time and at{<‘nii(Ui to the 
noble cause, and published several woiks, ammig iiieli may bo 
mentioned ns a master jiiece, Rftjngnpnula Tdianyars “First 
address in Tamil on Idolatry/’ 

This book cont<Mins innumerable (jiioi/ddons from the Vedas 
and other Hindu Shastras all tending to iirove ilu^ futility of 
idolatry and the necessity of spiritinal W'Oiship. 

After the demise of the.so gentlemen, Strcedliarlu Naidii, 
a inember of the Calcutta Somaj, was appointed Socrofary ; ho 
rendered the very useful and instructive work “ Brahmo 
Dharma Grantha/' from Bengali into Tamil and Teliigu. 
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The first marriage according to Bralimo rites took place in 
1871 ; and in that year the designation of the Soniaj was 
changed from V^’ccla Somaj ’’ to Southern India Brahmo 
Soimij/’ in order to remove the impression formed in the public 
mind thaf Brahmos beliovo in the Vedas a lone as iho inbdlible 
guide to their salvation, and to correspond witi) the first and 
f;erond oi* their doctrines given below. 

It will noi ))e out of place hero to mention that about this 
time Kard Visvanalha Moodolliar, pensioned District Munsiff 
and a Tamil Pundit, spontaneously came forward io help the 
movement and had Praj'cr Meeting: at. his place of iosulcncc 
for some time. He also edited a Taniil paper called • The 
Bralnna Theepikni/' 

TlicSamaj from lydf to the present time has kc))t aliead^ 
notwithstanding its many difficulties, the stem opposition of 
the orthodox rfindns and y-'cnniary wants. 

Sircnfiili . — 'riu re are now on the rolls of the Ramaj 40 
covenanted Braliinos and 60 sympathisers. I may here remark 
that tlie principles of Moiiotlioism liavc been strongly impressed 
through the exertions of the 8amaj on the mind of many a 
Hindu. 

J beg to state that though the principles of Monotheism 
and the fallacy of idolworship arc fully recognized by the 
educated portion of the Hindu community in this 2 )art of the 
country, yet want of moral courage and the persecution of the 
orthodox Hindus keep many back from a\ owing openly the 
Brahmoic faith.” 

Thus I liave subrnittol to you a short sketch of the 
condition of our Church in the principal places of India 
through which by the commandment of Cod, and also by your 
wish I have travelled. Towards the end of rny journey, I have 
falleh ill by the frequent fatigues and exposures that I have 
had to incur. 1 must therefore hasten to conclude. I have 
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no doubt that with sincere and earnest exertions we can bring 
the whole of the country to accept and honor the principles of 
the New Dispensation. But I must be allowed to say that 
God will not give us this succcvss and gladness unless we are 
able to establish greater peace, union and good will amongst 
overselves at home than we have hitherto been able to do. 
Peace, love, and holiness .among the pioneers of our cause, mean 
the peace and salvation of India. 

I remain 

Your very obedient and faithful servant, 

P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 



PRAYERS. 


Infinito soul of truth O thou God of unspoakahlo peace 
and harmony, we cry with this age and generation to show 
us thy purposes. The conflict of the times presses most 
heavily on our being, the disagreements of men and systems 
are bewildering. Whither shall we go to find thy eternal 
certainties, and wlicre is that profound reconciliation of things 
that we long for? Reveal unto ns the ministrations of thy 
living Providence to the world's sorrows and sins. Distil ilie 
true doctrines of thy being, presence, and blessed attributes 
like amaranthine dew which the vapours of the night leave' 
behind them. Teach us what man is. Teach us what religion 
is. Dispense unto us the light which the ago wants. Teach 
our relations to thee, and thine world. Teach us the limits of 
the intellect. Open unto us the paradise of faith. Amidst 
this universal gloom of matter-worship and scepticism do T see 
the dawn of an advancing dispensation ? Is it indeed tliy 
future kingdom of heaven that approacheth, or is it the distuib- 
ing fancy, the wild hearsay that nmn repeat \ All nations 
bear testimony to theo, all scriptures <leclare thee. All science 
and philosophy are thy light. The laws of events and 
things have been made and enforced by theo, O Lord reconcile 
thy revelations and lights in one complete revelation, and in one 
undisputed source of light. Reconcile them to our darkened 
minds. Reconcile thy past dispensations in one gicat dis- 
pensation that may draw all nien, and cause all events to find 
their explanation in thy will. Cause us to study and comprohond 
the variety of thy laws as fipplied to the different parts of thy 
creation. Revive the age of prophesy, and O Father bring the 
prophets of different nations to abide with us in spirih ' Let all 
unholy conflicts cease. Let peace, and love, and wisdom and 
holiness clco(3nd upon the earth. 

TL . 

Carry deep within our hearts, O good Spirit, the currents 
of our love for those wdio are neai^ unto us. Purify our 



love from uvury earthly cxpectatioD^ from every desire of vaiu 
sliuw. Like thine own eternal affection, cause ours to bo 
hidden also, and modest, and willing to bo ignored and perse- 
cuted. But, 0 Father, unto our dearest ones keep us ever 
faithful, and in moments of darkness ajid need enable ns to 
prove how true our fidelity has been to all. • 

111 . 

0 Lord, teacli us always to distinguish principles from 
person teacli us to foi’*bcar from all personal hatred and enmity. 
Teacli us to love all men, irrespective of their opinions, but 
when those opinions are mischievous or dangerous, give unto 
us the strength of fighting and overcoming them. 

JV. 

Teach me 0 God to fear thy Judgments and not the 
judgments of men. Warn me against jtKlgiiig any men es- 
pecially those who, 1 know from cxpreience, are superior to me 
in faith spirituality. buffer us to be pure-minded and 
blamcle?'i> before thy ligliteous throne, and then let the whole 
world accuse us if they will. Give us the ii^ht to distiugiiisli 
between thy justice, alld the decisions of man. 

V. 

Kiiidio the light of thy NeW' Dispeiibatioli tliroilgliout 
the world. Let all nations Asia, Furopc, Africa, America, and 
Australia hoar the good news of thy purposes and truths. Let 
thy servants be fearless in going about to thy work. Let thy 
ministers never cease in teaching thy will and love unto 
all men. Let every w^ord of thy everlasting revelation go into 
the deepest recesses of our soul, Let our aspiratoius, prayers, and 
services rise unto thee year after year, from all lauds and nations 
that thy holy kingdom may come. 
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INTliOnUOTllJN. 

Tlio liisiovy of llio ]>rnlimic Soinjij feiiiiiids in ninny nv 
,SjK‘(^ts of Ui(' rlassical slory of Sisyphus. 1Miis jx-rsou, lor some 
jnis(le(ul or utlun-, was coikUmiiirmI in llie Iowan* waiikl to tlio por- 
[)otna1 task of rolling!; a luaivy niarhh^ yloho U]) ii inonnlain, tho 
Siiinmil of w'liic'h li(^ had no sooikt naudiod Ilian tlie haJl rolled 
dow’ii ayaiii. ^Jdic nieiohers of tho Urahnio Soinaj assiduously 
roll tli(dr inin’t mass of doctrine 11 ]) the hill of Ihiranic Hindu- 
ism, w'hieh lliey are ovin*, as they alienee, on the |)oinL of sur- 
mount inii;, wdien, somehow^, the mass slips down a^'aiii, and the 
)S'jmaj, on a new basis, from anotlier starting’ g*round, jvcoiii- 
moijce their apjKirently abortiv’C atteinjits. Tho truths of 
^Jatnval Thoology, so powerloss to mov^o tho human will,* may 
well be compared to the mass of marble, and the ])osition of the 
.llralimo Somaj, wiiich, relative to the rites, oeromouios and 
sacramimts of Hinduism, has st;arcoly, if at all, (diangx‘d, is very 
sngg(‘sliv(3 of t lie rt^lati VO situation of ISisy[)hus and Hie iiisnr- 
m')Uiita>l)le mountain. In one ]»oint otdy, the ])an*allelisin be- 
t\)'een tho classical Sisyj^hns and tie' llrnlimo Somaj scvms to 
fail Tlu' laller di) not coniine tladr efforts to one path. They 
have tried all tluj fom* sides of tin' mountain in sneoession, but 
as yot, it caiinutdx; denied, wilh a R-id uniforjiiity of result.. 

ddie lii'st. stall ing ]M>int of ihe Jh*ahmo S(»ma.j was an entire 
acei'plaiieo of tlio diviiui authorily of tin' Vedas. At one time, 
tlui \\'(his, and the Vedas oidy, w’ere (xmsidered to be tlni solo 
foimd:iliou ()f theii’ creed. In tin* year A. H. IStb, a, small 
paiii))hlet entitleil, ‘‘ Vf (hintic ])(tcLrln*\s l'^in(h'(‘<(l(‘d,'’ reprinted 
from the Tatiira Bodliiui Paftrlko ^ was pul>lished by the Brahiuo 
ISomaj, iVom wliieli we (piote the following extiaet ; “ We will 
not (icii} that the lioviewer is correct in remarking that we 
‘ consider the Vedas, and Vedas ahaio, as the authorized rule of 
Hindu Theology/ They arc the sole foundation of all our 
belicff, and the ti’uths of all other Shastras must be judged of 
aceording to their agroeiucut w'ith theni.'’t 

See \yaylan(Vs Srlrnrr, Ohfq). Yll. Sec. ik 

t T. 2^, See also, Mullous’s Friac Etsuay on Vodautiem, ]>. 113. 
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Afterwards, discovering perhaps that this basis involved more 
than they were prepared to accept, they discarded the Vedas 
altogether asa “ basis,” and in its place adopted another, more in 
accordance with the convictions which tlitiy then had. For, ten 
years afterwards, A. D. 1855,* the Biahmo Somaj published 
another paiii})hlct, containing three lectures, two in English and 
one in Bengali, in which this dependence upon the Vedas is 
entirely repudiated. One of the two distinctive features of their 
doctrines was then declared to be ‘‘ independence of authorify.”* 
Whereas, in 1845, their^ doctrine is that “ the truths of Srll sJids- 
tras must be judged of accoi’ding to their agreement with the 
Vedas,” in 1855 it is very different, — they “ have merely availed 
themselves of extracts from works which are the great deposi- 
tories of the national faith, and which have the advantage of 
national association. The “ basis” of the Brahino was declar- 
ed to be “ the volume of nature.” The doctrines of the Bralimo 
Somaj were much the same, but the grounds were altered. 

whole world is 

our Shdstra”) But this statement must be received in a very 
large sense, for the writer. Baboo Okhoy Kumar Dutt, imme- 
diately proceeds to add many other things besides the world as 

Brahmic Sliastra; ^ ^ 

m3 1 'S ^ 'Q 

^ C5F m5jTr.Tf?r 

Whatever truths Bhaskar and Arya, Newton and 

Herschel have discovered, are our Shdster. Whatever truths 
Goutama and Kouada, Galileo and Bacon have proclaimed, are 
also our Shdsier. Whatever spiritual truths Corate, and Tal- 
bakar(?), Moses and Alahommed, Jesus and Choitonya, Parker 
and Leigh Hunt have made known, these also are our Brahmo 
religion.”) — -It must have been in this very large sense of 
nature, as including every verity relating to science and 
theology, which everybody has given utterance to, as shewn in 
the preceding extract, that the Brahmo Somaj were enabled 
to state, that, “ the doctrines of the Brahmos were founded 
upon a broader and more unexceptionable (?) basis than tho 
Scrmturcs of any single religious denomination in the earth.”§ 
However, this “ volume of nature,"’ although so “ broad and 
unexceptionable a basis,"" was not, strange to say, adequate to 
forxu a lasting basigi of Brahmism, or to inspire the “Brahmo 

♦ Brahmo 8omaJ, p. 7. t Brahmo Sotnaj, p. 10, 

J Briithmo Bcniaj, p, 25. § Brahmo Somaj, p, 10. ^ 
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Somaj with the hope of surmounting from that side the hill of 
difficulty — Puraiiic Hinduism. For, in the year 18G0, a num- 
ber of English tracts were luiblished by the Bralimo Soinaj, 
which state that a tliira foundation has been laid. Tlieir doc- 
trines are now grounded on a third basis. This third edition of 
Ih ahmisiu is, lilvc its predecessors, also to “ overtop the vast 
array of sectarian creeds and the infinite diversities of theologi- 
cal opinions."* In the present year of grace, the basis of Brali- 
, inisin — “ heaven born and eternal theisin 'f — — intuition. 
Five years ago, in 1855, the doctrines of Brahmic Theology 
were the result of induction, the conclusions of processes of 
reasoning fimn the facts of creation to their cause ; but at the 
present time, in 1851, all logical methods and all argumenta- 
tion arc discarded, both as unnecessary and inade(piate. I quote 
from IVact No. 4, published September, 18G0, the title of 
which is “ The IJasis of Brahmism,'* ‘‘ Brahmism stands upon 
the rock of intuition," “ Brahmism is founded upon those prin- 
ciples of the mind whicli are above, anterior to, and independ- 
ent of, rcflection."J The basis of Brahmism in 1861 is no lon- 
ger that of 1845, the Vedas, nor — that of 1855, — 

(“ the universe,") but is situate “ in the depths of human nature,”! 
Yet, very strange, whatever Brahmism stands upon, its c/oc- 
b'ines are the doctrines of natural theology, which — a suspicious 
circumstance — are never found except in those countries upon 
whicli tlie liglit of Clnlstianity has shone, and are as feeble and,as 
inert now, as they have ever been. The hill of Hinduism is yet 
to he sunn oun tod. This third edition of Brahmism, though 
“ co-exteusive with human nature, ”|| must indeed bestir itself, 
if it intends to accomplish anything ; for, nrgiung from past 
experience, it will in a year or two in all probability be consign- 
ed to the grave, to be supplanted by a fourth edition, erected 
on some new ])asis. 

Viewing the history of Brahmic ♦Deism from its commence- 
ment, we discern a close correspondence to the course of deism 
in other quarters of the world. “ All facts show that whomso- 
ever man takes as his religious guide, he will not take the deist. 
Hence the slow progress, or rather the no progress, which deism 
has made from Lord Herbert's time to this. Deism is always 
carting away what it calls ru])bish, and always digging founda- 
tions ; but the promised building never i)ecps above the surface 
of the earth, or if it does rise a few inches above it, the thing 
‘ of hay, wood and stubble' is swej^t away again in the next 
tempest of controver8y.”Tf 

* Tract 4, p. 35. t p- 35. . p, 30. § p. 30. 

11 p. 37. % Defence of the DcUpse of Faith, p. 68. 
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In contrast with all this, it is sufficient to point to the fact 
that the basis of Christianity has remained unaliere(f from the 
day of its being laid. The ultimate appeal with regard to the 
Christian doctrines is to the Scriptures, -^ot anything so evanes- 
cent and uncertain as human feelings and sentiments. The 
doctrines of Christianity with regard to the main essential 
points, c. < 7 ., the incarnation of Clirist, atonement, regeneration, 
and eternal judgment, are remarkably fixed. “ The interpre- 
tation adopted with reference to the tlieological doctrine of.tkcr 
New Testament, has been, with comparatively small exception, 
in its substance the samej*"*- There has been an advancement, 
a development of Christian doctrine, but it hss sprung out of 
this root, and has remained within the boundaries of indisput- 
able truth, t 

On the contrary, the Brahmo Somaj has altei*ed and rc-alter- 
cd its * basis,' and yet makes no advance in praeliec, and no 
progress in doctrine. Tlie }^resent basis (A. D. 1861) is the 
* rock of intuition,' the depths of human nature /' but what 
these intuitions arc, — what the truths are which lie buried in 
these depths of human nature, we have no means of knowing, 
except they bo promulgated for us by the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj. Since there is no external authority to appeal 
to, we can only determine this point by eiKpiiring, what arc the 
objective manifestations of this intuition ; e. what are the 
words of the Brahmo Somaj, and what are the deeds f It is 
only by either or both of these channels, that truths buried in 
“ the depths of human nature" can ever reach the surface, and 
become visible. But in the investigation of this important 
point, we are involved in great perplexity, for the outcomings 
of the Brahmic intuition are twofold and mutually contradic- 
tory and destructive. As the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
retain the sacraments of Hinduism themselves, and adminis- 
ter them to their children, tl^py thus, by their actions, show that 
Brahmic intuitive theology is precisely the same fis Hinduism. 
By their loords and published hooks, they declare it to be 
something quite opposed to, and different from, Hinduism. 
The Christian religion is contained in a hook, and may 
be known and studied, quite irrespectively of the characters 
of its followers ; but the doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj are 
the manifestations of the intuitions of the Brahmo Somaj, and 
what these may really be, it is impossible to say, for we have 
two manifestations before us, one in conduct, making them to 
bo identical with Hinduism, another in words, making theme to 
be something quite contrary to Hinduism. 

* Vaughan’s Age and Christianity, p. 191. 

t Foxton’fl Popular GhristUmvUy, p. 212. 
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There is no need of om entering upon a refutation of the 
practical manifestation of these intuitions of the Brahrno Soiuaj, 
for they have done it efF^tually themselves, in the publications 
of the Taftwa Bodhmi Press. It is my purpose to consider, 
more in detail, the nature and stability of intuition, the third 
basis of Brahraism, as made known in their published 

books. These books «arc (1,) Tract No. 4, English series, on 
Intuition ; (2,) Introduction to the^t^vfr.^^ ^ “ Doc- 

tidiios and •Faith of Brahinism — ten Lectures by Babii De-* 
bcndrq Nath Tagore, published last year. 

OUAPTER I. 

The Doctrine of Brahmic Intuition. 

Belying upon these authorities, and verifying my statements 
by (juotations from them, t will first give in a condensed form 
an account of Brahmic intuition. 

I. — The basis of Brahmisrn is in the depths of human na- 
turc,”* anU human nature is divided into “ two departments, 
intuitive and reflectivc.''t 

II. — The former of these departments only constitutes the 
basis of Brahmisrn. “ Brahmisrn is founded upon those princi- 
ples of the mind which are abovC, anterior to, and independent 

of, reJlcctionrX vnt (intuition) 

TfSit ^tsiTcif?r 5T1.”§ (‘‘Apart from this in- 

tuition, no truth is perceived by us.") 

^3^5? (“ Upon this natural, 

universal intuition, Brahrno religion has been established.") 

III. — The truths which are the product of this intuition 
are, (a) dejined to be distinguished by certain characteristics. 
“ Tliese truths are seen face to face." They arc “ spontaneous, 
instinctive, involuntary, practical, universal, jirimitive, origi- 
nal, self-evident, axiomatic :"T[ (6), iihislraicd by some well 
known universal truths ; (a) an immediate knowledge of self. (yS) 
an immediate knowledge of the reality of external objects, (y) 
the knowledge that every effect has a cause ; — i. e, the truths of 
the Brahmic theology are of the same kind, spring from the 
same source, and are as easily and as universally known, as 
these three truths.* * 

IV. — Hence Brahmism rests on no ivritten revelation, “ It 
does not derive its doctrines from books or men."|f “ 

* Tract No. 4, p. 30. ' f p. 31. 1 P* 30. § IrUroducHon, p. 7. 

(I p. 10. ^ pp. 32, 33. 

** Tract No. 4, p. 31, Km, Introd, p. 7, ff p. 35. 
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f^.^; tiI^ 

-iiC<r?^TC?- 5?, '5t5‘1 <irTf%C^ I C^^T, c^t?t«l, £f^1% 

^1 ^3Ti £r^i% TTjf^ f^c’nr:^ i* 

(“ Prior to the uprising of S'ruti, Sniritt, Purdna^ Tanlra^ the 
Bralimo religion existed, and if they are all instantly destroyed, 
yet it will remain. The Brahino religion is not restricted to par- 
ticular books, as Veda, Koran, or particular persons, as Jesus, 
Moses.'') 

V. — Itoasoning and argument are disavowed as constituting 
the basis of Jb’ahinism, for rea,£otiing belongs to the province 

of reflection ( ^ while the basis of Brahmism is altogether 

confined to intuition ( '‘When religion lies in 

our intuitive consciousness, its truths wc directly perceive, wo 
require no argumentation, they ajiproach us as self-evident 
realities,"t ‘‘ The Brahmo has not to carve out his god 
by tlie chisel of logic/’J 
^1^1 ^iT^r^i 5itff 

5IT3 'ftT'ti 

=n, ^ 

?P^1 I ^ ^T- 

5 ^ZT, cn ^r^^T?ri 

‘s^T?ri ^T?T 5T1. (“ We have an immediate appre- 
hension of God as by ])erception in the eye of intuition. If we 
ascend to God by the steps of argumentation alone, then wo 
obtain a mere blank god. In this matter the light of ai'gumen- 
tation alone is as darkness. It is notin’ ng to tlie point to say that 
so long as we cannot by argument establish the existence of God, 
so long wo cannot know God. The world, self, and God, these 
truths are self-evident ; they need no proof, and moreover they 
cannot be established by proof.”) § 

VI. — Education also is not necessary to the development of 
intuition or to the production of these Brahmic truths based on 

* p. 11. t p. t P- 

§ p. 6. Fortncrly the theology of the Brahmo Somaj was pre-eminent- 
ly based upon reasoning ; hence it was always denominated 

proof established”) ; noiu a theology established by reasoning is de- 
clared to be an impossibility, and 

i, e, the truths of the Brahmo religion are all selpevident truths.” 

* p. 10. 
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intuition. “ Intuition itself is universal property ; its truths 
arc tlie patrimony of the human race."' “ Bookish knowledge 
is not an indispensable requisite to the knowledge of its truths, 
{i. e. of BralMiiism) ; scholarship is not the sine qua non of 
our religion.^'* * * § “ That God is — that lie is infinite in love, 
wisdom and holiness, that there is a future state of existence, 
are first truths, which it does not require logic to comprehend.” 
“ The living triitlis of intuition, God hath given to all men the 
meaniS of Icnowing. In tlie depths of the soul hath lie written 
111 iniperislTable characters the simple doctrines of theism, which 
every one true to his nature may rcad^f “ 

yivitiT (“In this matter the learned is not 

better off than the ignorant.”) J 

VII. — Tlie originality and extent of intuition, and its es- 
sential distiiudion from reflection ( ), are plainly mentioned. 

All reliqious truth, all the vital truths of religion, or hjinally 
intuitive, as shewn in the pi*eceding extracts. There can be 
no religions truth but what it is intuitive 

^ 53^ ^T5iK5f^ (“ Apart from 

this intuition, no truth is perceived by U8.”)§ 

Hence, although it is allowed that the understanding (^f^) may 
classify, arrange, set in order, build upon tjiese original intuitive 
truths, yet, first of all and bef^ all, they exist^ it is contended, 
in the intuition, independent* of all reflection and external 
influence, and are known immediately by intuition — 

^ ^C?I?r I f^^?T 

^l't, ^rc?r i 

^1?, <r^^i i 

511 tisjTt? (“ Intuition and 

reflection are very different. By intuition we get materials, reflec- 
tion takes those materials and builds. Through intuition we 
receive God and futui-e life, reflection upon that constructs 
theology. If it did not obtain these materials, upon what would 
it build ? &c.”)|| 

* p. 37. t P- 28. that 

J p. G. But in the body of the book pp. 52, 53, it is stated tion 

cduoLition and educators arc absolutely necessary to tho i)rei 5 crvaand 
and deAclopiueut of tliese truths, olherwiso tliey are Swamped 
cxtuigiiished by the universally existent bad exan^do. 

§ P- "7. 

|| p.^8. There appears to be a little confusion here as to the respective 
claims of (relicction) and (intuition) to the origination 

of tiio Bruhinic Theology. The writer of the introduction. Baboo Soton- 
driya Nath Tagore, arrogates the sole merit of originating religious 
truth to and coniines tho province of to the inferior task 
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Hence again, by means of intuition, religious truth is per- 
ceived immediately, just as we perceive external* things by 
physical eyesight. “ Brahniism is living religion. It reveals 
truth immediately, and thus brings in all the vividness and force 
of direct perception.''^'' “ His (xod (the Brahmo's) is an ever 
living and ever i)rcsent Reality that can be seen and felt /' — 
“ He stands before his Father face to face.'’ “ Blessed are they 
who instead of seelcing God in books and abstract foruiiilaries 
— in the distance of space and time — see His aniiabl(j facelii the 
depths of their heart. "f 
cTff^r, 

(“ As we directly perceive external objects, so we 
can have a direct perception of supra-sensiious, sublime ob- 
jects.")! 

VIII. — Consequently Brahmism, erected upon a basis of such 
magnificent pru})ortions, “ stands heaven-born and eternal 
tlieism, high abo^'e the peculiarities of age and country, over- 
stepping the vast array of sectarian creeds and the infinite diver- 
sities of theological opinion. Intuitive religion always 
abides unextingnishod and uiiextinguishable."|| ‘‘ The holy 
doctrines of Brahmisiii abide for ever, let churches clamour, let 
sectarians differ ever so widely, theological dogmatists give 
to the world thousand and ten trousand shocking and monstrous 

theories."! 

£f3ST*t 

; ^T?r ’ETT^i ’Stfl’ JiTSfTjr*! cTr*t<i>Tc5f 

i5T5T^ f<P ifs^ 

cwc"i?r ^T5T?r ’sm- 

^T?ra ift>i 

of arranging and classifying the deliverances of ; but tlio 

autbor of the book. Baboo Debendro Nath Tagore, curionsly enongb, 
does not seem to know anything about at least in his early lec- 

tures, and plainly states that all the Brahinic truths are restricted to 

(“ The existence of the world, of the human 
spirit, of the ULvinc spirit are manifest in refiectiom”) p. o7, *’ 

C‘ All truths arc dei)osited in the 

ground of the reflectioii” p. 38, 

(“ The injunctions of religion are written in golden cOia- 
racters in the ground of the reflection,”) p. 54. I suppose this incongruity 
will be rectifled in a second (if such is called for,) edition, for at pre- 
sent it renders the assertion of tlio overpowering certainty of Brahmio 
intuition somewhat doubtful. 

* p. 36. t PP- + P- P- § P* II P’ 
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(“ The natural excellence of Brahinism stands clearly 
out from all religions — Whatever is transient, limited, changing, 
is not Brahmism, but whatever is permanent, universal, unchange- 
able, unconiitied to place or time, that is Bi alimism. Brahmism is 
not the religion of Europe, or India, or Bengal only, it prevails 
ecpially over all countries. Brahmism is not the creature of 
circumstances, subject to accidents, its power is the same 
always.)"'* 

This if the doctrine of the basis of Brahmism, plainly 
stated and confirmed by (piotations from their publislied books. 
A foundation of such ilinicnsions will support any superstruc- 
ture of theology, and certainly is not likely to sink under the 
su])erincumbenL weight of that of the Brahmo 8omaj. If there 
really be an intuitive department in human nature, wliich is 
ondoAved with such surprlsinghf extensive attributes^ wliich of 
itself has revealed all the truths of Brahmism to the Brahmo 
Sonuij, and which does reveal them to “ CA^ery simple unsophis- 
ticated unbiassed man,"" it Avould seem to be a Avoidc of super- 
erogation to expend many AA^ords ix\ i)roviug its existence. 
Mankind have been in the w^nld for many centuries, and, 
this intuition, which, according to this Brahmic tract, indo- 
2 )ond(}ntly of education and reasoning and books, originates 
the doctrines of Bralimisin, will be found, as a matter of course, 
to have existed and to exist at the i)vcseiit time Avherever 
human natui’e exists. f Sneb a })roductive, universal, faculty 
would be of course apparent everywhere, as visil)le in all coun- 
ti ies as the sun in the licaA cns is ; and to submit any proof of its 
existence, it may naturally be sa])posed, would be not only not 
needed, but virtually an acWnowledgment of the possibility 
of a doubt on the subject. 

''riu'refnre sliould any one incontinoiitly enquire, — On w^hat 
{\oQ^ this foundation rest? What proof is there of the exis- 
tence of this universal intuitive faculty ? — the Avriler of the 
Bengali introduction does not cmidescond to give any reply. 
He merely informs us oracularly that it is so. Perhaps he 
saw, that the very attem^jt to 2>rove the existence of such a 


* p. 11. 

t p* The^ritor says, “ Brahmism is co-ex ton.sive with human 
nature, though a few only are masters of Brahmic theology.” This is 
intouded, I suppose, to meet somehow the obAions difticiilty alluded to 
ill tfic^texi. It is not easy to see what is tiie distinction between Brah- 
mism and Brahmic theology. Brahmic theology are Brahmic truths, 
and these “ are attainable by all and again what is Brahmism but 
Brahmic truths P If you subtract Brahmic theology from Brahmism, 
or Brahmism from IJrahmic theology, what is the residuum? 
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faculty, as he has described, was something like an absur- 
dity.* 

But the writer of the English tracts, less wise than the. author 
of the Introduction^ does not base this wo rid- wide Brahmic 
intuition on his own ipse dixit. He contends for “ the philo- 
sopliicaVv^\\(Yyty of the basis of Brahmism.” Therefore in order 
to showf that it is in harmony with trq^ and universal phi lo- 
sophy he makes the following statements : “ I could cite innu- 
mer^le testimonies in favour of that doctrine from ctiicicnt as 
well as modern philosophy ; I will enumerate only the princip^xl 
ones for our present purpose. Among the ancients you will 
find Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, Cicero and Aris- 
totle; among the moderns Des Cartes, Kant, Reid, Dugald 
Stewart, Malebranche, Victor Cousin, Coleiidge, Morell, 
McCosh, and even that unrivalled thinker, Sir William Hamil- 
ton ; — so that there is scarcely any philosopher of celebrity, in 
ancient or modern times, excepting of course the materialistic 
school, who does not in some shape or other afford liis testimony 
to intuition. 

Before, however, we proceed to examine in detail what is the 
nature and quality of the multifarious testiTiiony afforded to 
Brahmic intuition by the philosophers enumerated in this 
quotation, there are a few facts connected with this whole sub- 
ject, which, at the outset, strike us as remarkable and needing 
explanation, 

(1.) If it be true, as is now asserted, that the doctrines of 
Brahmism are intuitive truths, and that “ the mind apprehends 
intuitive truths spontaneously, instinctively ;”§ it is very curious 
that the Brahnio SomaJ thernsi9ives do not seem to have been 
aware of all these interesting facts six years ago. The tracts 
published by the Brahmb Somaj in 1855, and the Selection of 

* It must be mentioned, however, that while preserving on this point 
a judicious silence, he advances other statements which apparently 
conflict with the extensive claims he puts forth in behalf of intui- 
tion. He does inform us, that from time to time, in periods of great 
religious darkness, some magnanimous, extraordinary men have s]jrung 
up, who by a kind of internal sight, difterenb from that posses- 

sed by their follows, have intuitively perceived extra-religous truths 
and enlightened the surrounding darkness. ])p. 2, 3. But it is not easy 
to see ; (1) How, on the Brahmic theory of imhersal religious intuition, 
this religious darkness could come into existence ; (2) How this new 
theory of extra illumination harmonises with tlie previous supposition 
of every man being a sufficient illumination unto himself by intuition. 
It certainly contradicts the plain statement of p. 9, that God has not 
selected certain men and displayed special mercy to them. This idea of 
extra illumination moreover seems to be borrowed from a book written 
by- a disbeliever in England. See Foxton’s Popular ChristianltUf p, 63. 

t P- 40. J p. 34. § p. 32. 
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the Discourses held in the Brahmo Somaj premises published 
since, treat of reasonings, inductions, arguments, proofs from 
the design apparent in external nature and the constitution of the 
human mind. Tliey were not aware apjjarcntly that the Brahmic 
truths are iiitiiitivc truths, “ which are not loroughtout bj/reason- 
i)uj.”* It is an inox()licable thing, of course, that more than tliree- 
hmrths of the Iniinau ^ce, — eight hundred millions of people 
-.-hiive wandered far from Brabmism, and have sunk into the 
* most degfttdiug superstitions and idolatries, in spite of these 
Brahmic intuitive truths, “ which we cannot destroi/ if we 
m>/ 7/ ;t but tliat the i?ra/iWios </jenw6fi;e.s‘ should fall into deplo- 
rable error also, is a deeper and mud) more profound njy- 
sterv. For while they have Ix'cn attempting all along to 
establish their creed upon the basis of reason, and to prove the 
truths of their theology (e. p., the existence and attributes of 
Godj by arguments tVoiu (lesign, it now ap[)eai’s, on tlie^ showing 
of these Brahmic tracts, that the existence and attributes of 
God cannot be established by rea.sou.J They are known by 
intuition, and, still more strmige, always have been so. Intui- 
tive religion always abides, unextiuguished and unextinguish- 
able.”§ If then wo accept this present Brahmic tlieoiy of intuition 
as true, tlie Brahmo Soinaj, six years ago, (1) must have known 
the Brahmic tiutlis intuitively, without any vohmtary ef- 
Jm-tl'\ and (2) must have known also that these Brahiuic truths 
could not “ he loro tight out by reosonnig ; T[ — and yet it is luattef 
of fact and of history that they (a) never even liiuted that tlie 
Bi-ahmic trutlis are kuowt) intuitively, and (t)) they did attempt 
to work out by reasoning these very Jlrahinie truths. 

(II.) This theory of the Bft,hum Bomaj, tliat all necessary 
religious truths are known ))y intuition, is precisely the^ theory 
propounded by some recent (lisbelievers in I'cvelation in liinglaud 
and America ; especially Mr. Thcodoie Parker, of Boston, in 
America, who died last year, the author of a Discourse on 
Matters of Beligion, and Mr. F. W. Newman, of England, the 
Author of “ the Soul, its Sorroios and Aspirations and 
“ Phases of Faith and some other persons of less note. The 

doctrines of Deism have not advanced from the time of their 
first promulgation, by Loid Herbert in 1G24, which, be ft ever 
understood, was in a Christian country, but the prowads of deism 
are changing perpetually. This peculiar basis of dei^, intuition, 
as enounced by Messrs. Newman and Parker, is quite of recent 
origin. Now with regard to this incontrovertible identity of 
the Br&hmic deism with that of Mr. Newman, as respects this 
intuitional basis, the question necessarily occurs, how came this 

# p. 32. t P- 32. J 3W Jntrod. p. 7. 

S 'I'yaM TSfo. 4.. n. Sti 'I n. 32. % o. 32. 
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coincidence to exist ? The Brahmo Sornaj asserts* that “ it 
docs not derive its doctrines from books or men/'' and therefore, 
of course, not from the books of Messrs. Newman and Parker. 
Yet this challenge of tlie Brahmo Sornaj to an independent 
origin, both of the doctrine of intuition as a basis, and of Brah- 
mic theology as a superstructure, seems somewhat audacious, 
when placed alongside the following facts. It is a fact that at 
one time the Brahmo Sornaj had not these views of iutuitiouc; 
it is a fact that Mr. Newman and some halt dozen*^ others do' 
hold them it is a fact that the books of these English intui- 
tional deists have been read very carefully by the members of 
tl^ Brahmo Sornaj. From these facts we cannot help drawing 
tlie conclusion, that, if the Brahmo Sornaj had not read nor seen 
these books, it is not very probable they would have htdd the 
views of these books ; that their present theory of intuition was 
adopted not mcrAy mhsequent I jj io^ but also in consequence of 
their perusal of these books ; that these books have conveyed 
religious information to the members of the Brahmo Sornaj 
which they previously did not possess ;t and that these books, 
it would seem, have been an external, human, hoolc revelation to 
the Brahmo Sornaj, though they maintain, somewhat inconsis- 
tently, that an external, JJivinx book revelation is impossible, 
which again is precisely the sentiment of Mr. F. W. Newman. J 

Chapter II. 

The philosophical proof of the existence of Braiimio 

INTUITION EXAMINED. 

However, the writer of th? English tract is desirous of 
establishing the ^'‘philosophical validity of the basis of Brahm- 
isra,” and therefore “ among innumei*able testimonies in favour 
of tliat doctrine," cites the long list of names already (juoted as 
the principal,” 

The question we are discussing is this, whether the religious 
ti’uths of Brahmism are really, as these tracts assert, intuitive or 
not : that is to say, whether human nature by this alleged 
universal faculty of intuition can and does, unassisted by rcv^ela- 
tion, attain to the knowledge of the religious truths, which the 

* Traci , p. 35. 

t It is idle to raise the cavil, that these books only evoked the latent 
existent truths of intuition, for not to possess intuitive truth, an4 nob 
to be conscious of intuitive truth, come to the same thing. (TJcllpse of 
Faith, Book Revelation, p. 75). And consciousness is ‘"an actual or 
living, and not a potential or dormant knowledge.” Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Metaphysics. Vol. 1, Lecture XII. p. 206. 

J houl, Ch. II. English Idolatry, p. 40, 
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Brahmo Somaj now possess. The decision, of this question 
will also determine the subordinate one, whether the Ihahmo 
Somaj themselves derived their theology from intuition, as they 
assert, or from an external source, which they deny. For the 
decision of this question, it would scarcely seem to be necessary 
to refer to books of pliilosopli(u*8. If these statements of tlie 
existence and extraordinary attributes of Bralimic Intuition be 
time, then tliey are obtrusively and [dainly true ; and if they are 
la.lse, tlie}^are gla-ringly so. For as the Brahmic theology consists 
of intuitive truths, and intuitive truths are universal ti uths, then, 
of couis ^, if Brahmic intuition be a fact, Brahmic theology is 
universal, everywhere apparent, and proof of the affirmative be- 
comes as umieccMsaiy as assertion of the negative impossible. 

Howe\ er, as tliese philosoi^hers have been r^crred to, let us 
see to wliat purpose, and with what effect. Their testimony, 
if it is to have any weight and influence njion the present dis- 
cussion, must be testimony to the validity of Brahmic intuition 
as dvscrihvd above. If it be not, then this list of names has 
no business in Tract No. 4. We have no business to liaul them 
into a discussion with which they have no concern. If it be 
said that their testimony is to intuition in general^ then this 
general intuition must either include Brahm ic intuition described 
above^ as a constituent jiart, a subordinate division ; or their testi- 
mony again is quite irrelevant to Brahmism, the matter finder 
discussion. If, in other words, this intuition, which is alleged to be 
the basis of Brahmism, be one department pf intuition in general, 
then these philosophers, as they have given their testimony to this 
genered intuition, must also have given their testimony to this 
special religions intuition. This writer of the tract, by parading 
this imp(^sing array of pliiloso])hers' names, intends to imply, of 
course, that they have given their testimony to intuition, but it 
is so obvious as scarcely to Uear stilting that this testimpn}^ (if it 
is supposed to have any comiectioii with Brahmism,) must be 
testimony to the validity of the intuition, which is described 
above, and wliich, to distinguish it from all other kinds of intui- 
tion, w^e shall take the liberty to call by the special name of 
Brahmic intuition. This citation of these philosophers must 
either mean this special testimony, or nothing at all, as Regards 
Brahmism. We charitably adopt the former alternative. Before 
proceeding to a critical examination of the opinions of the philo- 
sophers adduced, there are some— not very profound — observa- 
tion* on the implications of their alleged testimony to Brahmic 
intuition, and their character as witnesses, which it seems 
necessary to make. 

i.. As these philosophers have given their testimony, on the 
showing of tliis tract, to the validity of “ Brahmic' intuition, 
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tliey could not be ignorant of its native powers, effects, jjfcc. , for 
no one can be appealed to as a witness in a matter of wliicli he 
is entirely ignorant. Hence we draw the two following 
inferences — 

1. That these philosophers must have hnoivn these theologi- 
cal truths, which tlie Brahmo Somaj declare to be intuitive. 

2. And must have been all agreed and of one opinion about 
them. 

II. It will be convenient to classify these pl!ilosoj)hers' 
according to their chronological position, relative to the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity. Some lived hefore the Christian era, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and 
smiie lived after ^ in Chridian countries. 

1. Now tho^ philoso 2 )hers who lived hefore the Christian 
era, did not know these so-called intuitive truths. Socrates, 
Aristotle, Plato, giants in mind, profound philosophers, did not 
attain to tliese truths of theology,"' which the Brahmo Somaj 
pj'ofess to know intuitively ‘‘ luitkoni any voluntary effort!^ 

2. Those philosopliers who lived after the Christian era may 
be divided, for the sake of a clearer exhibition of the proof, into 
two. classes. 

a. Those who rejected the facts which the Brahmos regard 
as intuitive truths. 

h. * Those who accepted them. 

а. Many of the philosoi)hers aj)poalcd to in supj^ort of 
the Brahmic claims entirely disbelieved the Brahmic doctrines. 
Their ideas in reference to God, the soul, and the world are 
radically and fundamentally opposed to those which the writers 
of this 2\act and Introduction maintain. The latter profess to 
hold their doctrines on these points, because they are jXTceived 
directly and immediately — they are “spontaneous,” “intuitive” 
and “ self-evident” truths, and yet with singular hardihood, sum- 
mon philosophers to give evidence in j)roof who hold opinions 
directly opposite I 

б. Others of these philosophers accepted generally those 
doctrines as true of which the Brahmic creed consists, but, an 
important point, they did not hold them on the ground on 
which 'the Brahmos profess to believe them. They did not regard 
them as intuitive truths. It is necessary that we should clearly 
discern the precise point at issue. We are not now discussing 
religious truths generally, nor the opinions of the Brahmos, whe- 
ther they are true or not, but whether the religious opinions of 
the Brahmos are, as they allege, intuitive and have been derived 
by them from intuition, and whetlier the philosophers adduced 
confirm this allegation I Now it is not a bold assertion to say 

* Proof of this assertion wUl be exhibited further on. 
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that not a solitary individual of the whole array of philosophers 
cited was a Brahmic intuitionalist ; either they did not hold 
the Brahmic truths at all, or if they did accept them, they did 
not accept them as intuitive truths. This fact would be simply 
inexplicable, if the Brahmic theory were true. 'J'hc presence of 
so wonderful and operative a faculty would make itself known. 
It would be almost impossible not to be a Brahmo, and the 
presepco of a disbeliever would be plienoinenon — something as 
remarkabld as a new genus of man. 

I sul)mit direct proof of the ])remi8ses of the arguments con- 
tained ill the preceding paragraph. 

With referonca to the opinions of the pre-Christian philos|^- 
j)hers, it will be sufheient to state, (leaving a more particular 
examination for a snbseipient portion of this (imtise, where the 
investigation will be more convenient and proiitahle,) that “ on the 
three gj’oat questions, the nature of God, the rule of moral duty, 
and a future state, ancient philosophers Avere profoundly wrong. 
Their conce[)tions of God Avere contradictory and often irra- 
tional ; their systems of morality lamentably defective ; their 
hotie of a future life altogether uncertain/’* 

Two of the authorities adduced, Pythagoras and Heraclitus, 
howeA'cr, may be summarily dismissed. The reader, when lie 
perceives the truth with regard to these philosophers may have 
some idea of the proper estimate to be held of the writer's proof 
of ‘‘ the jyJiilosopliiocd validity of the basis of Brahmisin/' “ FjX 
uno disce omnes!' I quote from well known and trustworthy 
books a brief account of the opinions of these philosofihers. “ If 
Pythagoras ever wrote anything, his writings perished Avitli 
him, or not long after. The probability is, that he wrote 
nothing, eAxnything cuirent under his name was spurious. ’'f 
‘‘ He (I’ytliagoras) was a jmblic teacher of philosophy, but left 
no written record of his views. Conjecture has therefore to 
supply the place of positi\^e inforraatioii/'J 

“ The greatest unceilainty still exists, and must for ever 
exist amongst scholars, respecting the genuineness of these 
(Pythagorean) opiiiious/’§ 

As regards the testimony of Heraclitus to “ Brahmi^" in- 
tuition, it is amply sufficient to ijiioto the following. He- 
raclitus on this ground (viz. that Universal Life is an eternal 
motion) supposed a certain longing to he inherent in fir^, to 
gratify .which, it constantly transformed itself into some deter- 
minate form of being, without, however, any wish to maintain 

* Butler’s 'Analogy, p. 151, note, Religious Tract Society’s edition, 
t Smith’s Classical Dictionary, mh, voce. 

Blakey’s History of the Philosophy of Mi)id, Vol. I. p. 19. 

§ Lewes’s Biographical Histonj of Philosophy, p. 23. 
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it, but in the mere desire of traiismutinj^ itself from one form 
into anotlier. Therefore, to make worlds, is Jove’s pastime.”* * * § 
Comment on these quotations clearly is superfluous. 

2. It will not be difficult also to show, that the modern 
philosophers referred to in the tract are not witnesses to the 
validity of the basis of Brahmism, inasmuch as they are by no 
means unanimous in their opinion as to those truths, wliich the 
Brahmo Soniaj allege to be intuitive, nor, as we have ab’eady 
stated, do these p/u7o.s*o/>/ier.9, even when professing fliTise truths,* 
accept them on the Brahmic basis, i. e. as intuitive truths. 

Tlie writer of Tract No. 4 says ; — “ Metaphysical theorists 
held, for a long time, the ideality of external objects, but there 
is hardly a sane man who practically adheres to this slujckiiig 
theory. ''t I sqppose tliis theory described as shocking, is not 
acceptable to the Braliinq Soma.j, yet strange to say, it is the 
theory of some of the eminent philosophers here cited. Again, 
‘‘ is not the reality of external objects iiiimediatcly cognizable 
by all men enquires the writer and he answers this question 
in the alfinnativc, l)ut* 'i7 is in spite <>f and against the opinion of 
tlie philosophers he himself has cited ; for, curiously, the 
majoritif of these philosophers held the contrary opinion. 

Malcbranche believed in the existence of the material world, 
not because he su])pose(l it to be immediatvh/ cognizable, but 
because the Bible asserts, that, “ in the boginiiiiig Cod created 
the heaven and the oarth.'’§ 

Kant (a) made our actual world one merely of illusion 
(h) “ doubted the truth of the testimony of consciousness to our 

* Ritter, (Rioted in Blakoy's Uhhmf of PltUosoiilnf of Mind, Yol. t. j). D t. 
See also Lewes’s JJiofjrai hie d ITtstoiy of ndh fnqiliif, pp. 58, GO. 

Ttiis is much neiirer akin to the Yivarta Wicla Vedantisni of Yyas, 
which declared the world to be Miujd, than to the Rrahruic system. 
See liaverjoa's Dmlogues, p. 8^ and the published by the 

Brabmo Somaj, p. 25. 

To guard against a possible quibble, it may be stated, once for all, that 
intuition can only exist as we are conscious ot'it; therefore no philosopher 
could give an^ testimony to '‘Brahmic’’ intuition, who could not pt'rct ivc 
it in his consciousness ; — but consciousness of tlio oprraiion of iuhUfion 
necessarily involves consciousness of the ohj^cis of that operation, that 
is, knfJwledge of the intuitive truths. Conversely, if a philosopher luid 
no knowledge of Brahmic intuitive truths, be consequently had no 
knowledge of Brahmic intuition, and therefore could not possil)ly give 
any- testimony to it. “It is impossible to make consciousness cm)u- 
versant about the intellectual operations to the exclusion of their 
objects.” — Sir W. Hamilton’s Metaphusws, Yol. I. p. 211, Lecture*CSlI. 

t p. 32. J p. 31. , 

§ Morell'ft Hisfory of Modem Philosophy j Vol. I. p. 181. Ferricr’s 
Theo't'if of Met a physics, p. 477. 

II Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Vol. I. p. 402, 
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mental unity (c) maintained tliat there is no cogent proof 
of the substantial permanence of our thinking self.”t 

M, Victor Cousin “maintained that mind and matter are 
phenomenal modifications of tlie same common sul^stance f i. e. 
he held the doctrine of the absolute identity of mind and matter. J 
This he did, because he was a pantheist, and bclievetl mind 
and matter to be different forms and modes of the Divine 
substance. Moreover, A^ictor Cousin held a theory of religious 
.ihtukiouj^wliich on the surface is not much unlike that pro- 
pounded in this Tract No. 4, and the Bengali Introduction. 
His testimony, as far as it goes, is testimony to the existence of 
some such peculiar and extensive faculty in human nature, as 
that so elaborately described in the tracts I am criticizing. 
Let us then carefully examine what his testimony amounts t>, 
and liow much the Sumaj have improved thei» position by ap- 
pealing to it. Victor Cousin considered “ reflection alone to be 
tlie source of error, wliile that pure |)erception which results 
from s])ontaueity, is absolutely infallible. Now this s{)ontaneity 
is the foundation of religion. Tlic ancient prophets did not 
reason, did not search, did not reflect deejdy and patiently, they 
made no pretension to })hiloso])hy ; but they received truth 
s]) 0 )itaneously, as it flowed iu upon them from heaven. Accor- 
ding to Cousin, this immediate rcce[)tion of Divine light was 
nothing more than tlie natural play oi the spontaneous reason.''§ 
Tliis exposition exhibits some resemblance to the theory of 
Brahmic intuition we are now discussing. || As then tho 
doclrines of the Brahmo Somaj and Victor Cousin, with regard 
to religious intuition, apparently coincide, the deliverances of 
this faculty, these intuitive truths, will, it is reasonable to 
suppose, be identical also. The basis is the same, the superstruc- 
ture will be the same ; the root is one, the fruit cannot be 
diverse. Yet on closer scrutiny, wide and irreconcileable dis- 
crepancies come to light, and to these especially attention is 
req nested. 

As regards M, Cousin, Ids theory is part and jiortion of hU 
whole philosophical and theological system. It^is the direct 
logical result of his pantheism. Tlie consciousness to which 
M. Cousin arrogates such extraordinary attributes is Diviiie con- 
sciousness, the intuition which he describes is God's intuition. If 
we “ admit that the Deity of Cousin posvsesses a conscious per- 
sonality, yet still it is one, which contains in itself the finite 
perijonality and, consciousness of every subordinate mind. God 

* Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 373. t Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 375. 

if Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 296. 

§ Morell’s History oj Modern P/iihtsophy, Vol. TI. p. 511. 

II iSce e&jpccialJy p. 35, and compare with No. 10, p. 80, 
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is llie ocean, wc arc but tlie waves ; — the ocean may be but one 
individuality, and each wave another, but still they "are essen- 
tially one and the same.”* Cousin s system of pantheism may 
beri^ht or may be wrong, but it certainly is comijlete and 
consistent with itself^ and with intuition. 

2. As human nature is thus i)art of tlie Deity, Cousin con- 
sistently asserts “ the essential c()in})rehensibiliiy of the abso- 
lute (Deity) by the human mind/f 

Now as regards llrahriiic intuition, the Brahmo Sopiaj, shirt- 
ing with the assertion of the existence of a princi})le in man, 
(which in its exterior so nearly resembles the ‘‘ natural irisjiira- 
tion” of the French philoso})hcr, that we shall not be seveivly 
blamed if we venture to expi*ess the .sus])ici()n that they liave 
borrowed it from him) ha.vc achieved results which are widely 
diverse from, rather contradicUay to, the opinions which hehehl. 
Without the benefit of any side lights from the genei'al ditliisiou 
of Christian ideas in Bengal, they have, professedly by intuitive 
and direct perception of the truth, reached the (.fiiristian ideas of 
God's personality, and a Divine existence separate and distinct 
both from the material world and Ihe human soul !J 

Here, evidently, wo have a strange entanglement of ideas. 
Both the Brahmo Womaj and Vich^r Cousin hold very mucli 
tlie same doctrine of religious intuition, and yet they arrive at 
directly opposite comdiisions, and that too with regard to the 
very foundation of all theology, the Divine existence. The one, 

- — the Brahmo Komaj, — hold tiiat God is distiTict from the 
material world, and is not compreliensible by the human mind ; 
the other, — Victor Cousin, — asserts that God is not distinct 
from the material world, and is comprehensible by the human 
niiiid. 

There is no reason apparent to us why the intuitions of the 
Bralimo Somaj should be entitled to credence, and that of 
Cousin not entitled ; and where the intuitions are conflicting, 
and that too on a fundamental j)oint, as in this case, the obvious 
and not unimportant question^is forced upon us — which intui- 
tion are we^to receive ? — -and why ? As the Brahmo Somaj 
glories in its deliverance from the bondage of a revelation from 
without, all appeal to an external standard is unavoidably 
excluded. Nor is the matter much mended when we direct our 
gaze within, and wait for the decision of this much- vaunted intui- 
tion. For if we cottMsteutly ado2)t and follow Brahmic principles, 
we are lauded in cable bewilderment and confusion.' We 

cannot trust other men's intuitions, for that would he deriving 

♦ Morell, Vol. TT. p. 511. t Morell, Vol. II. p. 502. 

4; Brahmo lUionuitio, (JJiap. II. Atinahithja, (Jhaps. III. IV. 
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oiir doctrine from men, and not from intuition, wliich is quite 
contrary to the principles pi-ofcsscd by the Brahino Soiiiaj.* 

We cannot tj-ust our own intuitions, for why should mine be 
rie;’ht rather than any other mans ? — or why again should those 
of another man be wrong ? 

Yet the intuitions of the Brahrao Somaj and of M. Victor 
Oousin, inasmuch as they are virtually contradictory, cannot both 
ho right ^ iun\ cannot both be torong^ and yet, in this unhapj)y 
* dileihnia,«is wc can only appeal to intuition^ we cannot prove 
either to be right or wrong, irence, although wc must accept 
one of these contradictory views, we yet cannot accept either. 

I fence it seems a fair and reasonable conclusion that even 
if this Ilrahmic intuition exist, it is ])roved, on its own showing, 
to be very tr(?achci(Mis, deceitful, and unworthy of reliance as 
a guide in religious matters. Most men, however, will. I pre- 
sume, (haw the conclusion at once that this Bj-ahinic intuition is 
a mere fiction. 

Let us now examine the witness of Sir. W. Hamilton. — What 
is tbe nature of the testimony he renders to these Brahmic preten- 
sions ? 

Th(^ Brahmo asserts that he secs Ood face to face ‘‘ his 
(fod is an ever living and ever })resent reality that can be 
S(‘eii mid felt.^'t Now if Sir W. Hamilton, “ that unrivalled 
thinker,^' liad really given bis testimony to Brahinic intuition, 
as tills tract asserts, then necessarily he also must have ‘‘ seen 
(b)d face to face;'' his iiitnition must “ have revealed truth 
immediately and brought in all the vividness and force of 
diiect ]ierception.".‘|; But this distinguished philosopher says — 
just the contrary. His intuition, ])rofoimd jihilosopher though 
he was, did not bring (fod before him “ face to face." His 
words arc as follows. “ The Deity is not an object of imme- 
date conbunplation ; as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
onr reach ; we can know him only mediately through his 
Avorks, and are only warranted in assimiiiig his existence as a 
certain kind of cause necessary to account for a certain state 
of things, of whose reality our faculties are supposed to inform 
us.l 

Again, both Sir W. Hamilton and M. Victor CoiiiKin are 
appealed to in this Tract, No. 4. If their testimony then bo 
rtially and truly testimony to Brahinic intuition (and if ithQ not, 
but to something else, to insert their names in this tract is 
ignorance and an impertinence), then inevitably their opinions 
must have coincided, (1) with each other, (2) with those of 

* Tract No. 4, p. 35. f Tract No. 4, p. 30. 

J Tract No. 4, p. 30. 

I Hiuiiiltou’s Metaphysics, Vol. I. p. 25. Lecture II. 
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tl}e Bralimo Soinaj. For, on this sxipposition, they start from 
the same principles, they follow the same track, they must 
necessarily arrive at the same conclusions, e. the Brahiriic 
creed ; and yet, mysteriously and inexplicably, (if the Brahmic 
theory were true), they reach just diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. M. Cousin’s assertion of the comprehensibility of the 
Deity by the human mind has been already mentioned ; Sir. W. 
Hamilton’s opinion is, the absolute is altogether inconceiv- 
able.'’* - \ 

“ We must believe in the infinity of God ; but the infinite 
God cannot by us, in the present limitation of our faculties, be 
comprehended or conceived. A Deity understood would be no 
Deity at all; audit is blasphemy to say that God only is, as 
we are able to think Him to be.”t “ The few, who assert to 
man a knowledge of the infinite do this on the daring, the 
extravagant, the paradoxical supposition, either that human 
reason is identical with the Divine, or that Man and the Al)so- 
liite are one.”.’j: ** The scriptures explicitly declare that tlie 
infinite is for us now incognizable ; — they declare that the 
finite and the finite alone is within our reach. It is said, 
(to cite one text out of many), that “ now I know in part (^. c. 
the finite,) but then, {%. e. in the life to come,) shall I know 
even as 1 am known,” (i. e. without limitution).§ 

Now as before, both these philosopliers, (V. Cousin and Sir W. 
Hamilton,) cannot bo right, and one of tlioin must be wrong, and 
yet the tract appeals to the intuitions of both. With what re- 
sults ? Even supposing Brahmin intuition to exists this contra- 
diction destroys all the confidence, which we might bo disposed to' 
place in the credibility of its deliverances and truths. For there 
is no ultimate appeal from intuit ion. |1 We, therefore, can have 
no reason for concluding either to be wrong., yet must perforce 
conclude one of them to be lorong. We are therefore plunged 
into absolute uncertainty. Wliose intuition are we to accept ? — 
and for what reason ? Not our oivn, — because in the presence 
of these absolute contradictions, some intuitions must be wrong, 
and why not our own ? Not other people s^ — for the same 
reasons. 1 

* Morell, Vol. II, p. 503. 

t Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Vol. II. p. 374. Lecture 38. 

;J; Ditto, p. 375. § Ditto, p. 375. See also Vol. II. p. 531. 

1] See Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 277. Lecture 15. 

^ It is unnecessary to carry this examination further. The opinions 
of each one of the modern philosophers quoted, when placed alongside 
the claims of Bmhmic intuition, will be found to be either plainly 
opposed to them, or ludicrously irrelevant. The ideas of Dr. McCosh, 
for instance, diverge widely from those both of Sir. W. Hamilton and 
M. Cousin, and a citation of them would only conduct us to the 
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We have now gone through this array of ])hilosoi)hic names 
paraded in Tract No. 4, (the only pretence of proof advanced 
for the existence of Brahmic intuition,) and have seen with 
what reason and, we may say, honesty, the writer appeals to their 
authority, to “establish the philosophic validity of the basis of 
Brahniivsm.'^ 

The only one of the whole group who has broached any idea 
at all similar to Bralimic intuition, is JM. Cousin, (for it will be 
andeiWooct' that with any other than Brahmic intuition we 
have nothing to do), and we have seen that this philosopher docs 
not land us in Brahmism and Deism, but dreary pantheism. 
“ Confusion worse confounded.” This appeal to the philosophers, 
wlien fairly and candidly examined, terminates in results, to speak 
in the gentlest way, unfavourable to the intuitional claims of the 
Brahmo Sornaj. Nay, the very authorities cited to prove “ the 
validity of the basis of Brahmism,” most conclusively disprove it. 
Tlie support on whicli the Brahmo themselves have erected their 
claims to the possession of an exiraordinary faculty of intuition, 
is thus demonstrated to be no suj>port. The whole basis, 
perforce, comes to the ground, and the superstructure, the 
Brahmic theology, as intuitional, necessarily falls with it. 

Chapter III. 

Direct Proofs against the existence op Brahmic 
Intuition. 

After having examined the proofs advanced in this tract 
(such as tiny an^) of tlie existence of this extraordinary faculty 
of Brahmic intuition ; I am now at liberty to consider the basis 
of Brahmism on its own merits, in tlie light of the present 
religious condition of the world, and its past state as revealed 
in history. 

It is not our intention, nor does it seem at all needful, to 
enter into any philosophical disquisition as to the nature and 
limits of intuition as a branch of enquiry in mental science. 
It would not be easy to confound the so-called intuition, which 
the Brahmo Sornaj claim to possess as the originating caiAse of 
their creed, with any psychological problem which philosophers 
have propounded and aimed at solving. But whatever be the 
worth or dignity of the subject matter of our enquiry, the 
methi)d*of investigation must be that which is adopted in all 
physial rcesearches, viz. the Baconian method of observa- 

same mass of contradictions and absurdities inherent in Brahmic 
intuition, which our present argument has conducted us to. See Dr. 
McCosh’s Intuitions and Defence of Fundamental Truth* 
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lion and induction. It is ini]>ossil4lc for us to arrive at any 
knowkHl"(' whatever of the uiind except tliroucyh its*manifesta- 
tion. “ What it is in itself, that is, apart from its manifestation, 
we philosophically know nothing.”* Thus, therefore, as regards 
this faculty of Brahmic intuition, whether it exist at all, and 
if it exist, whether it is super-rational and endowed with 
those extraordinary properties this tract ascribes to it, or 
no! — these are questions which can only be determined by 
observation of the manifested effects of intuition, andfn no'other 
way. And no sincere and honest Brahmo will bla.mc us, if, stea- 
dily and consistently following the ju'inciples the Soinaj pro- 
hisses, we do not confine our researches to the staiements of the 
Brahmos of Bengal, but also look out for and naturally expect 
to sec the traces of the operations of this intuition in 2)eo])lo 
of other lands, and among people of previous ages. The 
sciences of geogra2)hy and history will be, for the decision 
of the question at issue, more in requisitioTV than niela[)hy- 
sical speculation. And it is, we may remark, an ominous 
fact that the Brahmo Somaj does maintain such persever- 
ing and uniform silence on these 2>oints. While reading their 
speculations, it is inqiortant to bear in mind that there are 
other men in the world besides the Brahmos of Calcutta, and 
that human nature has been resident on the earth for nearly 
six thousand years, for undoubtedly we should meet with no- 
thing in their publications, to remind us of those facts, though 
we might, not unnaturally, expect an occasional allusion. 

If on a survey of mankind, as scattered over the face of the 
earth and as revealed in the pages of history, we observe a 
universal lack of those intuitive triiilis and a cousijicuous ab- 
sence -of those religious doctrines which the Brahmo yonijij 
fortunately 2)ossess, we shall take leave to doubt (and wo think 
we shall carry all impartial thinkers with us) the existence of 
any such faculty as Brahmic intuition, and strongly to susj^ect 
that they did not derive the religious truths they now 2>ossess 
from any such source. It may be very convenient to assume before- 
liand that the human mind is gifted with sucli a su[)er-ratiorial 
faculty as Brahmo intuition, us the evidence these tracts furnish 
would lead us to conclude the Brahmo Somaj have done, and then 
U2>on that assumjition to proceed to account for tlieir 2)ossession 
of a theology which, as a matterof fact, has never existed in any 
country except where Christianity has preceded ; but such a 
mode of procedure is, it cannot be denied, very unphilosopbical 
and, which is far worse, eminently unworthy of men professing 
to be religious reformers and regenerators of their* country. 


* Hamilton’s Mataphysica, Yol. I. p. 157. 
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When wo take a sui:vey of the religions condition of mankind, 
and tljoir .state at any time as revealed in Jiistoiy ; — does the 
view presented afford ns any striking proof of the uiiiveivsality 
of Brahmie theology? The imiversal faculties of hunger and 
thirst yield the universal and uniforni results of eating and 
drinking ; — does the alleged universal faculty of Brahmie intui- 
tion manifest itself in the universal and uniform production of 
“ Brahmie theology ? Or, to use another illustration supplied us 
by tht Ijrahmo writers themselves: It is stated repeatedly that 
hy intuition we perceive spiritual verities as clearly and as 
distinctly as with our bodily eyes we see spiritual things. 
“ Brahmism brings in all the force and vividness of direct 
perception/'* If Brahmism were really true, an examination 
of the strictness of this alleged parallelism would only re- 
sidt in a demonstration of its truth ; and we may reason- 
ably su[)pose no one will deem it unfair, if we attempt to 
institute such an examination. The proof that physical vision 
is a universal [)ower, an endowment of the human race, lies in the 
observed uniformity of its effects. The identity of the testimonies 
of eyesight as to the pi’operties of external objects is so obvious, 
that no room is left for doubt of the fact. The universalify of the 
fact is necessarily inferred from the uniformity of the phenomena. 
It is then a simple and fair (piestion to ask, is there also the 
like unity and identity in the testimonies of mankind with 
regard to the objects of spiritual vision ? Have we any reason 
to infer the existence of a universal faculty of Brahmie intuition 
froju the uniformity of the perceptions, for instance, of the 
nfitiire and attributes of God, His unity, power, justice, mercy, 
placability, 11 is mode of worship ; as to Ihe nature, employment 
and duration of future life ; and as to the rules of morality, as 
from the similar and manifested eft’ect-s of eyesight we conclude 
the universality of physical vision ? The mere stating ot‘ this 
})roposiUon, is more than sufficient to scattei* to the winds the 
preposterous and not moilest theory of the basis of Brahniisni. 

VV e see every whore infinite diversities of theology ; all possi- 
ble conceptions of deity. First, as to the numhtr ; — the range 
extends from the no-god of the atheist and the Fetish of the 
lowest sa\fage, to the every-tliing god of the pantheist anil the 
three hundred and thirty millions of gods of the Hindus. 
Secondly, as to the qaaUty > — from the impersonation of cruelty, 
the god of the king of Dahomey, whose placability can only be 
secured, or his wrath warded off, by the wholesale sacrifice of 
two thousand human beings, and the goddess Kali of Hindustan, 
whose blessing the Thug supplicates upon his horrid trade of 


* Tnvet, jSTo. 1, p. 3G. 
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diiily murder, to the soft and infirm being, whom the^ theist 
professes to worship. Some people worship pieces of bone, stones, 
sticks ; others worship vegetables, trees, onions, leeks, peepal 
and tuhee ; others bow down to animals, monkeys, cows, cats, 
snakes ; others worsliip images of impossible beings, human 
bodies with elephant heads, ten arms, &c. We need say notbing 
of the incai’riations of lust and all wickedness, to whom thousands 
of poor wretches in this country bow down in worsliip. “ Every 
virtue and even vice has acquired its divine ref)rt\seifctntiv(^, and 
every art and profession, its patron.”* In this (piotation tlie 
disbelieving historian, Gibbon, describes at once tlie ancient and 
modern heathen pantheon, and also refutes the pretensions of 
the Brahmic intuition. 

These strangel}’^ different intuitions of the Deity constitute a 
curious comincritary on the Brahmic statement of the univer- 
sality of tlicir religious truths. In the depths of the soul 
God hath written in imperishable character the simple doctrines 
of theism, which every one, true to his natui’e, may read.”t 
Yet in opposition to this dogmatic allegation, all history testifies 
that, even if these truths were written there, they never have been 
read ; and we may tliink that an experience of the most varied 
character and extending over six thousand years will be more 
than sufficient to support the conclusion that they never can be 
read, except indeed by the additional light and assistance wliich 
the Bible pro\ddcs. The population of the earth is iioav estima- 
ted at one thousand and two hundred millions ; of these, full 
eight hundreil millions are at the present day under tlie bondage 
of systems of degrading superstition and idolatry, worshipping 
beings whom the members of the Brahmo Homaj and Christians 
rather term devils than gods, worshipping them by rites and 
ceremonies rather to be termed diabolical, than either divine or 
human. This dreadful slate of the human race, these frightful 
aberrations from the right conceptions of tlie Deity are a fact, 
which stands obviously and awkwardly in the way of the theory 
of the Brahmo Soniaj, — an awful fact\ which, they very com- 
placently and Avith unenviable assurance generally ignore. J 

Then again, let us only look at the terrible confusion which 
reigns all over the world with regard to morals. How many 
virtuous and rigid action^. are forbidden, how mapy vicious and 
horribly immoral actions are enjoined and hallowed in various 
parts of the world. The benighted inhabitants of the South Sea 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall chap. II. 

t Traci, No. 4, p. 38. 

X In fact the Brahmos solve these terrible problems in the same 

way a« theists have always done, ^they shut their eyes to them. fcJee 

the Eclipse of Faitk, — The Via Media of Deisitif p. 133, <fec. 
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Islands, or of Central Africa, or of the liill-countrics of Hin- 
dnstan, form a curious illustration of intuitive morals. The 
accounts travellers furnish us of the moral state of the vaxioiis 
savage tribes scattered over the earth are of the darkest hue 
jiiid sadly uniform. All testimonies converge in establishing 
the truth of the words of the Christian poet — 

“ T}ioiig:1i ovoiy |)ros])ect pleases 
And on]}’^ man is vile.” 

Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to go to the end of the world, 
to put this Brahmic intuitive morality to the test. Till within 
a very recent period, even in this country, infanticide was a 
common thing, suttee was a religious service, self-immolation 
at yaugor, and suicide at Jaganmith, were actions hallowed by 
the sanctions of religion, and rewarded Avitb the favour of the 
deity. Nor were these horrible i)ractices sup2)ressed through 
the inllueiice of Brahinic intuition, hut by the force of legislation 
enlightened by Christianity. To this day, human sacrifice 
among the hill tribes is not yet extinguished, though ]*egulations 
forbid it, and j^olice and soldiers are engaged in jnitting it down. 

It seems a waste of words, to mention the frightful atrocities 
and gross immoralities, committed all over the world, in tlie 
name of religion and in honour of ()lod. The horrible confusion, 
ii’regularity, and contradiction, everywhere api^aront, are utterly 
ivreconcilal)le with the theory of universal intuition propounded 
by the Bj-alimo Homaj. Tliis is no question of pliilosophy. 
It is sheer irrele\\ancy to cite the names of philosophers to 
decide this cpiestion. It is simply a matter of fact, proved or 
dis[)roved, by daily observation. What the intuitive, or any 
other faculties of mankind, can accom])lisli in the regions of 
theology and morality, imaided by revdalion, can only he known 
by the manifested effects. Tlierc is iiotliiiig metaphysical or 
transcendental in this question of the universality of Jkahmio 
intuition. As human nakire is the same at all times and in all 
places, and, moreover, has been six thousand years extant in the 
world, this intuitive faculty, if it really exists has had adc(piate 
sco])e and sj)here, during tliat space of time, for the display of its 
productive power. But as, — a plain matter of history ^ — human 
iiatni'o never has in any country produced and developed these 
truths of Brahmisni, alleged to be inimiivc, we ai‘e warranted 
in concluding that there is no such super-rational faculty 
existeurt in man as Brahmic intuition. As in countries where 
Christianity has not shone, human nature never has attained to 
these truths, .so with infallible certainty we may infer it never 
can^ in spite of all the assertions of the Brahmo Somaj of an 
intuitive origin of their theology to the contrary. 
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If tlie theory of Brahinic iiituiiioii were true, then, asunfversfil 
causes infallibly yield universal elle(d>s, and as Brahmic intuilion 
is challenged to be an endowinent of the human race, Bralimic 
theology Avonld inevitably Ih) uuiversallv exislent. The vast 
majority of nieri in every coiintiy, at the very least, would, 
necessarily and natni*ally, be Brahmos. But the disorders, 
confusions, and deplorable blunders, overywlKire visible in mat- 
ters of religion and moraliiy, are on this theory iiu'xplirablo 
and unaecoiiTitable, and, moreover, its compleb) refntataai. 

But the sad and gross confusion which reigns in the s])irhual 
and religions WiU'ld strikes us the more obviously and painfnily, 
when, we contrast with it the order wliieh juevails in the physi, 
cal kingdom. In this de])artm(‘nt, wo observe the unbroken and 
unvaried rule of law: effects following in rigid and beautifid 
uniformity from their causes, all iuitin*e b(‘ing a. display not 
only of wonderful and beautiful design, but also of finished and 
perfect execution. Far ditlerenl is the view when we turn our 
gaze to the domain of tlie moral and religious. Here, all discord 
and disharmony, — there, all system, oj‘der, and unbj'oken eoiu'ord. 
The iiivariableness of physical [)henomena, the order and system 
universally present in this sphere, arc in striking contrast with 
the disorganization and emhroilment everywhere a[)])arent., when 
we direct our attention to the region of religion jukI morality. 

These are undeniable and world-wide facts. They are thi'ust 
upon our notice, and no jrorsou of observation and thought can 
avoid perceiving them. Putting aside, as witliout charge of 
presumption we well may, the absurd and extravagant pnM eli- 
sions of Bralimism, we may properly eiKpiire to what coimhisions 
do these facts [)oint? Not surely to this, that man has no 
religious faculty and no moral sense, for the fact tliat men 
eycrywliere do worslnp something or other, and do make moral 
distinctions of some kind or otlier, estabJishes the exisleiKic in 
hiimaif nature of these capacities. It is only by hypolhcsiziiig 
the existence of these faculties in man, that “ we can account 
for the fact of the very general, the all but universal adoption 
by man of some religion, and the jyower^ the prodigious power 
which, even when false, hideously false, it exerts over him.'’* 
But wfe “ can as little account for all the (not only terrible but) 
uniform aberrations of thfs susceptibility^, juid which prove (if 
ever truth was proved by induction,) one of two things ; 

6i.) Either tliis susceptibility in man was originally defective 
and rudimentary \ L e, man was created with imperfect reli- 
gious faculties ; — 


‘ Bcl'i'pse of Faith, — On a Booh Revelation, p. 21-7. 
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Or (ii.), man is no longer in his normal state, in other 
words, lie is, as the Scriptures declare, dei)raved/’* 

One of these alternatives we nmst accept, and according to 
the alternative which we do embrace, will bo the character of 
onr 1h(H)logy. That is, as we attrilmte this moral and religious 
confusion to Ood as fhe Creator, or to man as the creature, so 
is i\\c possibility of our worship'pimj a perfect or an imperfect 
Clod. 

• If* wo Accept alternative (i.), and allege, that the world noio 
is and human nature now is, as they })roceeded from the Crea- 
tors hands, lahich is the Brahmic doctrine f then the uniform 
and terril)le blunders of the religious faculty, tlie disorder and 
disliarmony in the moral world, as contrasted with tlie order 
and regularity of the physical, prove that the cause of the moral 
icortd, whatever may be llis constructive skill in the material, 
is imperfect, either (1), in power, or (2), in intention.J 

* (f Fuifh , — On a Booh 217. 

t. 

f <PC? I 

PI). o2, bl], compared with the followmi?, 

(“ Our 

spirit is like tlio magnetic; iicodlo wliic;Ii Jilways, in its mitiiral state, points 
to the north, iiiul only Avhen incepting with some; external obstacle is 
nuned in the coTitrnry dirodion.” “All possc'ss religious le(;ling, know- 
l('(lg(‘ of duty and tin;* love of God.’* Tt is not the faith of the brahmoa 
licit by eating Liu; fruit of sojne forbidden tree wc arc at once fallen.”) 

|). 12.‘k 

J 13al)ii Oebcudro Kath Tagore states that cvn'fj event in the world 
bears the impress of (iod’s «/ood^/j*s6* 

5f3r^ p’ p. 2.) Let him then attempt upon his principles 

an exposition of that desolating famine in tlie .North-West, which has 
t'arrii'd olf in one fell sANoop strong men, Indjih'ss women, and the iniio- 
ei'iitehild that knowsnot its right hand from its lelt, a.nd extensively 
(lenioialised the popu^ion. Li is no answer to say, that he helieves in 
God’s goodness in spite of tlio terrible famines. Tie must sliyw that 
f/ood nrfiii sh inoH j'orih iiitnunun mlin iira, and that he believes in 
God’s goodn(3ss, Iwronae of thr snjftnniojs cnihireJ, See BvUpHv. of JfnUli, p. 
W) iind J if fa lire of ‘Sec. 2. jVlorc recently wo have seen 

another distinguished lirahnio Lecturer, (Balin K. 0, Sen,) while dis- 
couifsing of the character of God as revealed in llis govcnuneiit of tho 
world, also refuse to notice, even by a passing allusion, the terrible liiniiue 
which is depopulating the densely peopled piovincc of Orissa. How 
are weto explain this nnifonn ignoring on the part ol deists of tlie dark 
and mysterious aspects of the Divine adruinistration ? fcsee Baboo K. 0. 
(Sen’s Loclui'c on (jreat Mon. 
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(1.) In if we suppose the intention to have been 

tlie construction of a moral world, pure, innocent, and holy, and 
that the realization of such a world failed for want of })ower. 

(2.) In inie.'iition, if wc supj)Ose thc})resent, iin])crfeci moral 
w^oild to liave been exactly such as was designed.” ‘‘ For 
the character of a cause can be inferred from its effects, 
and if we accept tlie present world as that from which we 
infer a cause, then undoubtedly must we arrive at an imperfeot 
cause.” c 

If Avc accc])t alternative (n.)j which, I rejoice to state, is the 
philosophic doctrine of Christianity and the theory of the 
Bible, we “must conclude that the world was once fair and perfect, 
man innocent, and exliilating rectitude of conduct answering to 
the perfection of moral dictate, — and that some event, some 
vast catastro})hc lias occurred, whereby the ])riineval harmony 
lias been disordcu’ed, and man, from his tirst estate of innocence, 
reduced to ignorance, depravity and coriaijilion.” 

This alternative allows the possibility of a perfoct cause, the 
existence of a perfectly good, perfectly lioly, and a perfectly just 
Being. And if we are thus driven, by*^ the alternative ohm 
im})ortect God, to admit the fact of a fall of man, (and we 
believe, without tins admission philosophy will utterly fail, as 
it always has failed, to solve the problem,) then, tliere is, at 
least, the possibility of a hojie of restoration “ There is ample 
scope for an external revelation, to correct the aberration of 
man's diseased religious nature, and remedy its maladies.”* 

That external revelation is contained in the Bible, — a book 
wliich is associated with the inogressof the most civilised nafions 
of the earih, bound up with the loftiest as})ii*ali()ns of tlie* human 
race, and wdiose divine claims, as based upon external and 
internal evidence, haV'C never been invalidated. 

These facts, and tlie inevitable conclusions following fromthem, 
arc submitted to the consideration of the members of the Brah- 
mo Sonia j. May they, attentively considering them in the fear 
of God and love of truth, follow them to their jiractical results, 
and embi-aco that divine creed, wliich at once meets the reijuire- 
rnerits of the intellect and satisfies the loj|ings of the lieait. 
But let me add, as the only fair altornalivo, if they do not 
embrace Christianity, and still elect to believe in the rock of 
intuition,” then let them endeavour, as they arc himid, to meet 
the conclusions now reached, in either or in both of the only two 
possible ways ; — Either let them show the facts heie adduced to 
be untrue, and thus invalidate the inference ; — or, allowing the 
facts to be unassailable, let them show the reasoning to be 
inconclusive. These are the only two methods of reply open to 
* Eclipse, p. 247. 
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them, and an)’' lionent attempt at a roidy will be fairly and 
candidly considered. 


Chaptek IV. 

Brahmic intuiteon improved and developed by education. 

The existence of eight hundred millions of idolaters is a tre- 
piendons fact, which is llatly opposed to this theory of Brahmic 
• intiution ¥ind totally irrec^oncileable with it. To say nothing of 
many other conntiies, the Brahmos could not shut their eyes to 
the universal absence of Brahmisni in their own families. lu 
the home of many a Brahmo arc to be witnessed, daily, religious 
ceremonies ohj(‘eli()nable and conlem])tible, in honour of deities 
still more objectionable and eontem})tible. ^^ow it cannot be 
denied that in the bodtj of the Bengali book tliere is something 
like an acknowledgment of this glaring iiujoiisistency, all hough 
in the Introilucf !ou and in Tract No. 4, as has been already men- 
tioned, these obvious facts arc not even once aUiidcd to. They 
are in fact, altogetlier ignored, and the most extravagant state- 
ments arc made res})ccling the universal existence of Brahmism, 
ludicrously op])osed to fact. In the Braluno Dhormo^ however, 
Brahmic religion is admitted to be almost extinct, and there is 
an attempt to account for this sad fact, along with the proposal 
of a remedy. The dilHculty involved in the roceptio]i of this 
Brahmic intuition is, to maintain the doctrine that men are 
universidly l)()rn into the world with natural inclinations for 
religious practices and holiness of life, and with intuitions of 
theological truths, (e. (j. “ \ilal truths of theism,'') and yet, in 
accordance with this doctrine, to account for the universal 
irreligious ])racli(;e and theological ignorance of mankind. For 
the CUiristian doctrine of the fall of man and the piescnt a])nor- 
mal state of man's religious nature is expressly disowned by the 
Brahmo {Soinaj, as has been shewn in a preceding extract, 
and it is as positively declared that man is now in his natural 
condition, i. e. as he was originally created.* 

I 

^5? ini 

«trc^ I C7(t 

fjC5Srfr»^f^?r sicsjj 

I stills 1 
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The tlicory of Cralimic intuition enunciated in the Brainno 
Dliormo^ which may not improperly be termed a reoiscit theory, 
into the truth and validity of which we arc now to oncpiire, is 
the following. 

I. ]\Ien are born perfect, and arc endowed, from birth, with 
an intuitiv^e knowledge of the “ vital truths of theism,” but 
through the corni])ting influence of bad exa]]i]>le, and the pre- 
valence of bad education, the light of this intuition is almost 
universally exti ngnishod. 

II. And, on the contrary, men only need the assistance of 
good example and education, and tlunr inluilive faculty will be 
fully developed, and bear fruit in the production of universal 

CTit 3T^5if 

va^c«i I Trtrsr 

5r«. T^\ ‘^rew; 

^CT?T«i*T ^^1"^ p. M. Compare with tins the 

following, 31^CW? ^<it¥rc^ ^^Cej 

»£lCijs^TC^ I Ditto p, 12->. “ The soul ill its natural 

state looks towards (lod. Jliit if the atiraetion of the world bcconio 
strong, if the veil of bad exaiujdo and evil association be s])reiul (over 
it), tbenlt goes in anotlior direction, fn the healthy condition oi' tJio 
soul, (iod is iiu) means of life, religion its ehiid’ adviser. Sni is its 
corrnj)Lion. From the time of bo^diood, the leeling for Cod and reli- 
gion IS wont to be .slightly c*x])aiuled. VVitl] the knowledge of tlie world 
in tile boy’s mind begins the knowledge of Cud, and with tlu; under- 
standing of the world is the springing up of the knowledge of religion. 
In order to excite and encourage this natural feelnig for Cod and 
religion, from tlie first the hcl]) of a leligioiis instructor is nt'cessajy. 
^fo siieak the truth is the natural feeling ol’bvys. If they do not loarji 
j)orv ersent'ss, there is no inclination to tell lies. They have a fearh'ss 
feeling and a firm confidence in their parents ; aldtig v\]th their grovvtli 
it is naliural that this feeling should be carried on to Cod ; liut bceauso 
those feelings are not excated and encouraged, they are now seen to he 
almost extinguished. When they sec that tlieir ])aronts arc whfdiy 
absorbed in ihe world, no one has the desire to worship Cod. 'riieii 
how can the feeling for Cod be enkindled ? For this reason, it is very 
necessary that a religious instructor dwell in the family. This'isetho 
design of this Brahmo School, that tlie feeling for Cod and religion may 
ho kept awake in the soul. All have religious feeling, knowledge of 
duty and love of God.” “ It is not the Brahmo creed that in ancient 
times by eating of the fruit of some forbidden tree, wo have at once 
hecomp i'allt)!!.” 
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Bralittiism. We propose to test these somewhat plausiblo 
propositions rigorously, not by judpng them according to our 
d priori ideas and pi*cconceived notions of what we should expect 
mcai to be, but what the light of history aftd present experience 
prove them to be. 

Before doing so, however, there are some preliminary observa- 
tions on this emended scheme deserving of notice. We shall 
take the ])roposltions just enunciated in order. 

§ *1. IV wo consider the (piestion before us on the hypothesis 
of llie assertions of the Brahiuo Somaj of the universal existence 
of Bralimic intuition being true, (a course of ju’oeedure to which 
the Brahmos caniKjt possibly object,) we shall find a grand 
assnTn])tiou pervading their arguments and statements, for 
whi(‘li, arguing on their own principles, no grounds, so far as we 
can f)orceive, are apparent. It is always taken for granled that 
the doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj are true, tliat they and none 
other are the veritable deliverances of tliis supposed universal Bra- 
hniic intuition. It may be admitted that generally Christians will 
allow those doctrines to be true as far as they go, because they ex- 
hibit a wonderful likeness to the declarations of Holy Scripture: 
hut it would he mere self-stultiticatiou in the Brahmos to allege 
this as /Ae/r reason for holding their doctrines, nor would it be 
much better, if they were to assert that their doctrines are those 
of the “most civilized pco]>lo on the earth. It is for them to 
])rovc on lludr own princi])les the truth of their doctrines, to 
establish on the basis of the truth of Brahmio intuition the fact 
tliat their creed alone comprises the only gejuiine testimonies of 
this wonderful faculty ; but this, we ai)preliend, they Avill find a 
dillienlt task. For if Ave proceed on iticir thcorf/, and argue on 
their 2)rinciplefi, (Avliieli they cannot complain of as unjust,) 
Ave shall irresistibly be driven to the conclusion that the religious 
oi)inions of the vast majority of mankind, Avhich are A^ery different 
fi’om the Brahmic doctrines, are rather to be regarded as 
the real deliverances of this Bralimic intuition, and that the 
doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj must he lield to be capricious 
and sectarian notions, advanced by them not only Avithout 
proof, but in -defiance of overAvlielming proof and world- wide 
evidence. Let us see what Brahmic intuition is, and then 
determine loliether, on tlieir oicn principles, Brahmos should not 
be regarded as the most Avilful sectarian party in the Avorld. 

1. Intuition is an endowment of the hitman race. It is 
co-eftttensivo with human nature. The intuitions of any one 
man, who is in the possession of all his faculties, must be held 
to be as good and as credible as the intuitions of any other 
man. Brahmic intuition is a constituent ingredient of the 
human mind, so that wherever human uatine exists, there fdso 
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is to be found Bralimic theology in its ]>]eiiitiKlc and integi’ity. 

2. There is no ultimate afppeal ixoiw intuition. Thtn*e is no 
standard, external or intcriial, by which we can mciisurc, limit, 
acUust, or correct, the*dicta1cs of intuition. 

o. Our only possible moans of becoming accpiainted witli 
the trutlis of intuition, “written in the do])ths of tlie soul,” 
is, to observe them as manifested, i. e. to cxaniinc the objective 
visible effects of intuition. 

4. If the visible effects of intuition are inconsisRmt with, * 
and opposed to, each other, then we are to decide which is the 
genuine, and which the fictitious. But, as there is no external 
standard to a])peal to, and, meanwhile, any one luan's intuitions 
are as authoritative as those of any otlier man, wo ean only 
determine the (juestion ])robably, — by iiKpiiring whicli side lias 
the greater weight of ieslimony. 

(a .) — That intuition is more likely to be the genuine and 
authoritative one, which is most Avidely spread and is evidenced 
by the greatest number of inde])endent, conipetcnt Avitnesses. If 
ten thousand men, all capable of gi\dng iiidependent testi- 
mony, agree in stating one thing, their declarations are more 
credible than the testiniony of one man to the contrary. 

(d.) — Again, cHcris parilms^ that intuition is more likely 
to be authuritatlA’c and genuiaie, which is attested by outward 
conduct and general practice, than any other alleged inruition 
Avhich rests merely in talk. Practical testimony is more reliable 
than verbal. 

5. Hence, argumfj on their principles, avc must entertain 
very grave doubts indeed as to the genuineness and credibility 
of the intuitions of the Brahrao Somaj. For, 

{a .) — Their testimony is onlij verbal. They never give 
witness, l)y their conduct, by making any infinitesimally small 
sacrifice for these truths, that they themselves believe them. 

(/>.) — Millions and millions of other men, ecpially gifted with 
intuition, ecpially independent witnesses, flatly contradict them, 
both in word and deed. 

6. It may be as well to mention a few i)oints in which, as 
the proportion of credible testimony is morethan millions to one 
againsif the Brahmo Somaj, there is a probability, on Brahmic 
principles, rising to moral certainty, that their intuitions are 
sectarian and fictitious. 

(fl .) — It is a fact, that people, everywhere and always, have 
been mpst prone to believe in an external revelation. * Any- 
thing, however absurd and ridiculous, which has professed 
to be a revelation, even Tantra and Talmud, has-been eagerly 
welcomed and accepted.* 

* Bclipse of Faith, p. 68. 
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Hence, wc infer (a) that the intuition of the Brahmo Somaj, 
which rejects both the/ac^ and the possibility of tin external reve- 
lation is neither genuine nor credible ; and (^) that the universal- 
intuition itself which does thus urge men* to flee to anything 
external for light and instruction, must be dim, and obscure, 
and almost useless. 

(J ).) — The doctrines of mediation, the inefficacy of repentance 
to atone for sin, and tlie consequent universal practice of sacri- 
•fice, are tlfb genuine facts of intuition. The Brahmo Somaj, an 
imperceptibly small minority, a grain of sand to a mountain, 
assert, “ Sincere repen- 

tance is the atonement of sin.” There is no appeal from 
intuition : — Then, which doctrine, on the Braliynic theory, is 
the more credible, that which is attested by millions ? or that 
whicli is merely talked about by some twenty Brahmos ? 

(c.) — According to the Brahmo Somaj, idolatry is a heinous 
sin and a tremendous folly, but it is quite clear that, on tlieir 
own grounds, their intuitions are not to ])e' listened to, for 
peoples, and nations, and languages, have pronounced against 
them. 

7. There is no one sulyect, which the Bralimo Somaj handle, 
on which they expatiate more extensively than when dilating 
u])on the mischiefs of sectarianism. How triumphantly they 
p(>int the fingei’ at Christendom, split into fifty thousand sects!” 
How they glory in their own happy deliverance from it ! ‘‘The 
holy doctrines of Brahmism abide for ever — let churches clamour, 
let sectarians differ ever so widely, let theological dogmatists 
give to the world one thousand and ten thousand shocking and 
monstrous theories.”*}* “ Brahmism stands upon the rock of 
intuition and is above the fluctuation of sectarian opinions.'’^ 
Yet it is manifest, on the shojving of their own principles, that 
they are the most intensely sectaiian body of men that ever 
existed. l!^o obscure and absuj-d sect among Christians ever 
sprung up in the face of such a 2 >repondcrating and overwhelm- 
ing majority, as is now arrayed against Brahmism. The light 
of intuition, which the Brahnio i)ossesses, is possessed also, as he 
says, by every human being ; and yet the Jh-ahmo Somti^*, while 
declaiming in no measured terms against dogmatism and 
sectarianism, set up their intuitions as the genuine and right 
intuitions, in defiance of countless vetoes to the contrary, nay, in 
the«fac(3 of the whole universe. 

* P-.27. t JTo. 4, p. 39. 

X Traci, No. 4, Title. And compare the ludicrously absurd and oxti'a- 
vagant assertions, of the Bengali introduction, of the uncliangoable* 
ness and universality of Brahmism, previously quoted, p. 11, 
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§ 2. Advancing a step, conceding not only the existonce and 
reality of Brahmic intuition, but also that the Brahmos have 
most strangely and inexplicably become possessed of the genuine 
truths and testimonies of this supposed universal faculty, (a most 
unwarrantable assumption, as we have just shewn,) while all other 
nations have let them slip: the inference is so obvious as scarcely to 
bear pointing out, that this intuition, supposing it to be conge- 
n it(j I ic ith man , must be a very treacherous, weak and sliy pery 1 1 li ng. 
]\lil lions of people have lost these truths, and are now gropijig 
about hop('lessly in the dark, in spite of tlieir inborn intuition. 
AVhat guarantee have we, that llie Bralimo Soma] will retain 
them, nay, are even now keeping hold of them ? What security 
have we of preservation from error ? And when we are drifting 
down to suj^erstition and idolatry, (by no means unlikely, seeing 
that millions have done so,) who is to inform us of it, or give us 
warning, or recover us from tlie downward path ? If ijituitiori 
be a rocli-j as Traci No. 4 declares, it must be a very slippery 
one, for no one, as yet, has been able to secure standing ground 
upon it. Babu Bebondro Nath Tagore says, somewhat incon- 
sistently with the Bengali introduction, that it is absolutely 
essential to the preservation and development of iutuiLive theo- 
logy, to have some teacher in the family.* But what guarantee 
have we, that ike teacher possesses and retains the truths of 
intuition? And who will stand security for him on these 
points ? And who, again, is to decide whether he does, or does 
not, possess and rctai*i the truths of intuition ? And if some 
fit and suitable judge fixed u 2 )on,who is to decide whether the 
judge retains them or possesses them ? and — so on ad itifmltuni. 
And why, above all, on Brahmic principles, should the teacher 
be right, and the parents in the family, wrong ? What claims 
to be listened to, on the ground of intuition^ can any man, teacher 
or pai’ent, Bralimo or Andaman islander, put forward, which 
may not be advanced, with ecjual justice, by any other nian ? 

Even Mr. F. W. Newman, who of all men, surely, might haYo 
preserved himself from sinking down into the mud of blunder- 
ing error, has yet, not merely not retained his hold, he has not, 
as he confesses, been able to se^cure any 'hold of one funda- 
meiitar truth of the Brahmic theology. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, and beyond it too, whether we shall die like 
beasts, or survive death in a future state. In the pleni tude and 
clearness of their intuitions, the Bralimo Somaj have not the 
faintes#* trace of a shadow of a doubt that there is a future life. 
Half of this Bengali book is taken up with an account of the 
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53. It is very necessary that a religious teachex* dwell iii the 
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redeemed Brahrao’s employments, pursuits and pleasures, beyond 
the grave. Hap])y men ! How mucli more enlightened than 
j)oor benighted Mr. F. W. Newman 1 Eminent intuitionalist 
though he is, Mr. Newman has not discovered this infinitely 
important (piestion to be decided or revealed in liis intuition. 

Still, unless some clear conviction can be gained that the 
thing asked (future life) is accordimj to the will of God^ the 
soul cannot have confidence that the petition will be fulfilled ; 

» and to asaertain tliis by direct vision is ( to me hilherto) impos- 
sible ; for to our blind eyes many things seem easy, which the 
perfect wisdom knows cannot be granted ; and while the intellect 
hesitates on this point, the soul dares not to dogmatize. Confi- 
dence thus there is none, and hopeful aspiration is her highest 
state. Again, “ I therefore adcl that I cannot feel sttre that 
eternity (in the future as in the past) is not as much an incom- 
municable prerogative of God as omnij)otence or omnisciencc.^t 
He also states concerning intuitionalists generally, “ 1 never 
knew any one who professed to have attained (by spiritual 
insight), certain or confident expectations in this matter.”{ 
Stfil in a note he does mention tliat JMr. Maccall,'" (an authority 
with the Brahuio fSomaj,) “ avows, that immortality is necessarily 
known to the religious mind by intuition f but ho is not cpiito 
sure whether he understands ]\Ir. Maccalbs meaning.^ Mr. F. 
Newman, though he can write letters of advice in the Tattwa- 
bodhini Pattrica to the Brahmo Somaj, detailing his hopes of 
the church of iiiluitiou that is to be, is left behind in the far 
distance by the adv^inced and exceedingly^ communicative intui- 
tive faculty of the Brahmo Somaj. || 

* Tho Soul, clijip. vi. p. 115, Olia-pinaii’a cheap edition, f Ditto, p. 147. 

X Ditto, p. llo. lie had not tlieii received the co]nes of the Bmltmie 
tracts, Binct3 forwarded to him, containing the surprising revelations of 
the Brahmo 8omaj on the subject. 

§ }). lit? note. 

II It is a strange but undoubted fiict, that the church of the deists 
always enjoys 'a paulo-j}ost future existence. It is always jutit about to 
sweep so-called superstition from the face of the earth, when it expires 
itself under grave suspicions of felo cle so, and is succeeded by somo 
other form of disbelief, equally pretentious and equally weak. It is 
alwnj/s proj^hesying the speedy downfall of Christianity, amf its pre- 
dictions are always unrealized. Mr. Newman might have taken warning 
from the ignominious failures of previous predictions ; but while making 
many statements regarding the decline of Christianity in England 
wi^ch Arc sini.jL)ly untrue, he speaks in the same boastful strains of the 
„ prospects of a Theistic Church,” after the removal of sotne present 
existent obstacles. “ If the Bible,” says Paine, perish, from an exposure 
of tho absurdities and errors which fill it, mind it is not my fault.” 
Poor soul ! — 'Tis sixty years since, and in that time the Bible has found 
its way into scores of now languages and dialects of man, Christianity 
has dotted over the earth with its missionary stations, schools, and 
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§ 3. Again, maintaining ilio coiicessionH wliicli, for the sake 
of argument, we have already made, vh., that Brahmic intuition 
is a fact, and that the Brahmo Somaj alone have been enlight- 
ened by it, and now granting thirdly, (what is but the con- 
verse,) that almost all mankind have wandered far from the primi- 
tive truths of intuition, and are immersed in the sloughs of 
ignorance and superstition through bad example and iKjxious 
parental influence, as is asserted :* — Does this really meet the 
difficulty mentioned ? Far from it. This is merely ve-fitate- 
ment of the difficulty, not an explanation of it. The Brahmic 
theory is that every man has from birth an intuitive knowledge 
of the simple truths of theism.’' The awful fact of the world’s 
universal ignorance of these “ simple truths of theism” is pointed 
out as a grave objection and difficulty. Ilow do the Brahmo 
Somaj surmount the difficulty ? Why, they merely re-i)r(>[)ouud 
the difficulty, and make it do duty as its own cause. There is 
universal ignorance, and this universal ignorance causes tins 
universal ignorance. The difficulty is, on the tli(H>ry of uni- 
versal Brahmic intuition, to explain the oriyin of this uni- 
versal ignorance. It is a glaring fact that men fire cve^ry- 
where buried in darkness and ign()rance, but complacently re])ly 
the Brahmo Sornaj, “ That is attributable to the influeiicc of 
corrupt example and the prevalence of bad education.” Now 
this corrupt example and bad education, — why this is the very 
darkness and ignorance wo want explaining. If every one has 
the love of God, the knowledge of duty and religious feeling, 
whence and how coul(r this universal bad example originate ? 
The difficulty is to account for the existence of this universally 
corrupt education, this universally bad example, and yet main- 
tain, in consistency with it, the truth of the Brahmic theory of 
intuition. It is not that the intuitions of one or two hero and 
there arc extinguished ; — (hey arc universally extinguished, 
and have been so as far back as liistory rcfichcs. If every man 
is born into the world with a perfect faculty of Brahmic intui- 
tion, it is very strange that this faculty has been always and 
everywhere stunted and dwarfed, incapjible and fallacious. 
What is it, we ask, that blights and blasts this universal faculty. 

“ Nothing,” says the Brahmo Somaj, but bad exam[)le.” And 
“ what,” we again enquire, “ what produces this bad example 
How could this bad example come into existence ? “ Bad exam- 
ple,” answers the Brahmo Somaj again. Did any one ever hear 
anything more preposterous f The Brahmo says there " is *no 

churches, and now presents a picture of innovated activity of pj'opa- 
^ndism in nearly every community that professes it. ' I) fence of the 
IScUpse, ch. xvi. p. 190. 

* Vide ante, p, 32. 
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defect, no bias, no disease in the faculty at birth, yet somehow 
it is always incompetent, inadecpiate, and jiroductive of error 
ratlier than truth. 

Is it reasonable to expect that men would be satisfied with 
explanations of this kind ? And is it creditable to the Brahmo 
Somnj, or in keeping with their somewhat arrogant pretensions, to 
attempt to palm off such nonsense upon sensible and thinking 
i^ien ? This universal bad cxamjde must have had a commence- 
• nieriC sureiy ; there was a period when this world-wide corrup- 
tion did not exist. Men, as the Bralimos say, have had these 
intuitions from the first. They were endowed by God in the 
beginning Avith these sublime notions of the Deity and a future 
life and moral conduct ; hence the probability, tliat if the}/ had 
had them, they Avould have retained them. There was nothing to 
prevent it ; no bad education, no savages, no heathenism, no 
corrupt parental influence. Hence Ave think that, if the Brahmic 
theory be true, men could not have helped, thcuifielves retaining 
these sublime truths. It Avould have been impossible for them to 
forget them, and to sink into the abyss of ignorance and religious 
darkness in which mankind are at the present day immersed. 

And, coiiA’ersely, as Ave knoAv from sad expcj-ience, that men 
have fallen into the mii-e of idolatry and gross superstition, we 
may faii ly argue that this Brahmic intuition is a mere “fiction, 
an utterly groundless assumption. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other branch of the 
scheme, the second proposition enunciated in p. 33. 

But however this corruption and ignorance came originally 
into existence and universaUprcvalence, it is noAv expressly de- 
dai’ed that, if men are only favoured Avitli good education, they 
Avill infallibly become Brahraoa. And in this hope and view, 
the Brahmo Homaj have established a school for the very 
purpose of countei-acting the noxious parental example just 
mentioned, and so judiciously fostering the groAvth of the 
youthful intuition that in due time an abundant crop of Brahmos 
may spring up. Whether the scliool, (which has not created 
any sensation as yet)'"' will answer their expectations or not, 
remains to be seen. There is one objection, hoAvever, patent 
and on the surface, to *%hc practical scheme for «vorking 
out this problem, which Ave may mention, although wo should 
grant the promoters of this Brahmic educational scheme to be in 
possession of the authentic truths of Brahmism, viz.^ that it is 
iioV too late in the day to try such a question anywhere in Bengal. 
Had such a scheme been set on foot prior to the introduction 
of English into this country and the diffusion of Christian 
ideas, no one could have objected to its impartiality and satis- 
* Nor yet, A. D. 1866, ^ 
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factoriness. Christian education, no (loul)t, will produce^ Brali- 
mic theology and sonictliing iuuc4i better also. The question 
now before us is, wliether any other education, however good or 
liberal it may be, can. But before we attempt to decide this 
question, there are one or two preliminary observations to bo 
made on tliis intuit ion-e?</n-education tlieory, which we com- 
mend to the careful consideration of the members of the Brahino 
Somaj. 

§ 1. There is an obvious discrepancy^between fids present 
theory and that exhibited to us in the Inlrodiiction and Tract 
No. 4. It has been already abundantly shown by quotations 
from tliese tracts, that education is depreciated and its assist- 
ance altogether disowned ([uoad the production of intuitive 
truths. It is now stated that, through the lack of education, 
these truths are almost cxiinct, ( and 

tliat good education is absolutely essential to tlieir birth and 
continued existence This theory of intuition 

developed by education, as contrasted wdth the merely intuitive, 
may be called a revised basis of Brahmism. It may be doubted 
whether it is more substantial. 

§ 2. If education be absolutely necessary to the produc- 
tion of these truths, it is not easy to see liow in that case tliey 
can bo called intuitive truths. Intuitive truths are not those 
which are acquired by education,* but such as exist prior to or 
at least indci^cndently of all that wc usually denominate educa- 
tion. If we may so far accei)t the statements of the Brahrnos 
themselves on this point, an unexceptionable authoiity surely, 
wo may assort that it is the ver^ essence of intuitive trutlis 
that they do not dei^end upon education, “ derived neither from 
education^ nor from habit, but from nature.^'f The belief in 
them is prior to education. If this be the case then Avitli re- 
gard to intuitive truths, and education be in no way necessary 
to produce them, and yet according to this revised theory of 
intuition, education be acknowledged to be necessary to the 
production of the Bi’ahmic religious truths, the conclusion 
seems sufficiently simple : the Bi*ahmic religious truths are not 
intuitive truths. Education must either 6e, or not he, necessary 
to the development of Brahmic tlftology. If it be, then not 
intuition, but intuition aided by education, is the basis of Brah- 
mism, and their theology is as much the result of education as 
of the so-called universal faculty of intuition. If it be not 

* And their absolute non-existence, or our non-coiisciousness of their 
existence till evoked Vjy education como to the same thing ; education 
is the creating voice iu either case, the intuitive trui?li merely the 
answering echo. 

t Tract No, 9, p, 85. 
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heccssniy, then we are brought^to a dilemma. Since uneducated 
non-cliristians outnumber by millions the educated, it is certain, 
on all acknowledged principles of reasoning, and arguing on 
Bralimic principles, that the gross blunders and deplorable 
errors of savage nations and all licatheudom are the true revela^ 
tlon of natural intuition : or, as the only alternative, it is certain 
that no such faculty as Bralimic intuition exists.. 

• § the admission that education is absolutely essential 

' to the de^^lopment of the intuitive truths of Brahmism in the 
mind of man, it must be borne in mind, that education is, (1) 
an external Ihing, (2) is a human thing, (3) is accomplished by 
hooks. Therefore, something exiernid, and hiirnan^ and s[)ccial- 
ly a hook, are necessary to the generation and dev^elopment of 
tiiose trutlis. wliich are the theology of the Brahmo Somaj. 
In s[)ite of this damaging admission of the necessity ot education, 
what does the Brahmo still assert? That God could not give us 
a book revelation ! We thus arrive at tliat curious and interest- 
ing jiaradox, apparently borrowed originally from the pages of 
Mr. F. W. JMevvman,* that a hodc revelation hymen through edu- 
cation is very jmssltde and desirable, nay, absolutely essential, 
but a dwiue book revelation is altogether impossible. The 
Lord God Omnipotent cannot accom}>Ush even that by a book- 
revelation, which men can and must accomplish by education 
through books, if the Bralimic truths of theology are not to re- 
main dormant and dead, e. non-existent. 


CirArTER. V. 

The scheme of Brahmic Intuition aided by Education 

EXAMINED. 

The scheme for the renovation of tlie human family and the 
universal spread of Brahmism, propounded by Babu D. N, 
Tugore, has one prominent merit — simplicity. Taking for 
granted that the sole cause of the wickedness and ignorance which 
arc everywhere dominant is not anij corruption or downward bias 
in human nature itself, but something external and adventitious, 
— deficient education and bjid example, the remedy he suggests 
is tlie very obvious one of removing the obstacles, and jielmitting 
men to devcloi) according to their natural inborn tendencies, 
and, (who can doubt it ?) they will all become intelligent Brah-^ 

^ “iin autboritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth 
is essentially impossible to men. What God reveals to us Ho reveals 
wWdn, throimh the medium of our moral and spiritual senses.” 
Newman’s “ Soldi* “ English Idolatryi* p. iO. See also the Eclipse of 
FiiUh. “ That may be possible with man which is impossible for God,” 
p. and pp. 103 and 246. Also Defence of the EcUpse, Sec. YI. p. H8, 
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mos. But the position that men possess such innate tendencies 
towards religion, such native perception of Divine truth, is one 
which may not he accepted on the unsupported assertion of the 
Brahmo Soinaj. The assumj^jfion tliat men come into the 
world with native desires to subonliiiate the concerns of this 
world to those of the next and to love (xod supremely, is one 
which the 2)resent aj)2>earance of the world and every day 
exi)erience would induce every candid and reflective iniiul to 
greatly question rather than to accept as a truism. For, after all, 
we must take the world as it is, and look at things as they arc, 
and then we should not indulge in im2)ossU)le speculations for 
the benefit of the world, on the hypotliesis that it is as we imagine 
it might be or ought to have been, — as we may supjiose Babu 
D. hf. Tagore in his discourses very frequently does. 

However, we are not to criticize this i^chcme by our antecedent 
notions of what might have been expected, but by the results 
of experience. Had the Brahmos of Calcutta been the first in-, 
habitants of this earth, without the lessons of liistory to guide 
them, their assumptions or this subject w^ould have had, not 
much reason indeed, but at least some excuse. But since they 
with culpable persistence ignore the teachings of past ages, it is 
the more incumbent upon us to direct their attention to them, 
and to demonstrate by an appeal to the infallible testimony of 
facts, that education, education, of man's intuitive faculties, 

whatever their character and properties, since it has not yield- 
ed those results in times past which they confidently avow 
that it will, most pi-obably will not produce them in time 
to come. The fair and satisfactory inode of testing this theory 
then is, to examine the religious ideas of any country, which is edu- 
cated, only with o?ie provif^o — it must not be a CItrislian country. 

Very many people assert that the Brahmos have stolen their 
ideas of the nature of the Divine existence, the paternity of 
God, the brotheihood of men, the em2)loyments of a futuro 
world, &c., from Christian theology. They boldly deny it, and 
assert on the contrary, that their doctrines are self-evident truths, 
facts immediately perceived by their intuitive facidty, at all 
events, their intuitive faculty developed by a liberal education. 
It would be plainly unfair and simply irrelevant, for the deter- 
mination of this question, to appeal to the opinious of Christian 
educated countries. Wc cannot be blamed if we follow the 
guidance of 2\act No. 4, and avow our readiness* to try this 
question by an appeal to the very same authorities which are 
there quoted, vir.,, the theological notions of those eminent philo- 
^phen^ of ancient Greece and Kome which are referred to in a 
pi’evious page,* namely Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Aristotle, 
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I^ylhagoras and Heraclitus have been already dismissed.* 
Nor again can any one in tlfis country object, if I afterwards 
call in as witnesses in the decision of tlie question at issue, the 
ancient and })rofound pundits of Hindustan. The intellectual 
stature of these deep thinkers of old times, — of Patanjali, of 
Ka])ila, of Vyasa, of Gotaina, or of Kanada, — will not appear 
smnll, when placed alongside the mental ])owcrs and capacities, 
intuitional or any other, of the leaders of the liralinio Somaj. 

§ 1. Comj^nrison of the theological attainments of the phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece and Rome with the intuitive 
thcologg of the Brahmo Somaj. 

There can be no doubt of the refinement and education of 
ancient Greece and Home. The records of their learning are 
extant, and form the - ground-work of a liberal education 
thoughoLit the world. Their poetiy, their oratory, their liis- 
*toi’y are regarded as models to this day. Homer and Virgil, 
Cicero and Thucydides, Herodotus and IJcmosthcncs, and many 
move are studied in every university in the world. The philo- 
sophers of these countries were as profound thinkers as ever 
existed. It would be gross presumption and unspeakable folly 
to pretend that any member of the Brahmo Somaj is superior 
in mental ability to these deep and original thinkers of ancient 
times. It is no depreciation of the intellectual or intuitional 
l)owers of the Brahmo Somaj to assert that there is not one 
among them, that can be put on the same level with Plato, or 
Socrates, or Aristotle. The members of the Brahmo Somaj 
cannot think themselves underrated, if we ex]>ress our belief, 
that the works of these ancient philosophers will be read, and 
studied, when their names and their books will have sunk into 
oblivion. Wliat men can do, what human unaided reason can 
effect, has been accomplished ; and it is no disparagement to 
the Brahmo Somaj to declare our conviction they they cannot 
do moie. If these profound philosophers, who had intuition, 
and education, and uncommon mental power also, could not 
originate these sublime truths of Brahruism, we shall be pardoned 
by all reasonable men for maintaining the opinion, that the 
Brahmos, with tlicir intuitions, are not capable. f 

It is not my purpose to say anything in detail in reference 

m 

Ante, p. 14. 

t* What results philosophers brought up in Christian countries, 
taught the truths of the Christian religion from their iiihuicy, guided and 
enlightened bv Christian revelation, can effect, is another thing, quite 
irrelevant to the matter at issue. It is not the point taken up by tha 
Brahmo Somaj, and the very proposal of its discussion is dcstructiva 
of the claims of Brahmic theology to an intuitive, not Glwi^tian, origin, 
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to the popular superstitions and mythology of Greece and Eome. 
They were like those which hold sway here in India. • The 
same description will cover both — the deification of all the 
passions and pursuits, the lusts and wickednesses of human 
nature. The nature and causes of lieutlienism are clearly stated 
by St. Paul in his E]>istle to the Romans, ch. i., and every item 
in that chapter can be substantial ed. 

But I shall not judge this theory by what most men did, but 
by wliat file best, tlie ablest^ and most though fful m'en did. I 
cannot think that the Brahmic theory of educatioii-plus-intuition 
can be t)ut to a fairer test. If ever the Brahmic doctrines 
are to be found in x)erfection and fully developed, and — above 
all, free from all taint of suspicion of a Christian origin^ it must 
be in the religious ideas of the ancient philosotdiers of Greece and 
Rome. But if it be undeniably certain, that even they were in 
?mcertainty as to the character of God, the doctrine of a future 
life ; that they differed, both among themselves, and entirely^ 
from the Brahmo Somaj, on these fundamental points ; — on 
what grounds, may we ask, can the Brahmo Somaj base their 
allegation of an intuitive, independent, origin of their creed ? 

In order that the evidence resulting from this examination 
may be readily apprehended, we shall mention seriatim a 
number of facts which have a close and intimate bearing upon 
the question we are now discussing. 

(i.) All these learned philosophers were profound hypo^ 
crites. They disbelieved the popular mythology — to a num, 
“ The various modes of worsliip which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all considered by the philosopher, as equally false,''* 
To a man also, they engaged in idolatrous worship ; they cere- 
moniously performed the “ Srdddhas and Durga pujas' of the 
times. 

“ They diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, 
and sometimes, condescending to act a part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed the sentiments of the atheist under the 
sacerdotal robes”^ In a note the learned but Infidel historian 
mentions specially Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero and Phffarch. 

(ii.) These philosophers never troubled themselves about 
teaching the common people. They delivered their lectures 
to their private students, Only one ]diilo,sophor seems to 
have been at all conscious of moral obligation in this respect, 
and he ivent to the upper classes. In fact, the religions ol the 
Bible alone, make provision for the religious instruction of 
the masses of mankind.! But then, they made no professions, 
they did not set up to be religious reformers and regenerators 

* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Oh. 2. t Gibbon, Ch. 

J See Sumner’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 216, 
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of their country. They did not deal in “ high sounding exhor- 
tations and resolutions, burning speeches and declamatory tracts 
and pamphlets.'^* * * § Plato, like Menu, did not think it proper 
to communicate religious instruction to tlic vulgar. The lower 
classes, he thought, might have recourse to the oracles. t 

(iii.) The foundation of all theology is an intelligent idea 
of creotion. ^id this foundation, these ancient philosophers were 
never able to lay.J The eternal distinction between the crea- 
lurcf and tsho Creator, and the dependence of the former upon 
the latter for existence, were ideas they never attained to ; yet 
this is clearly expressed in the Sacred Scriptures. 

111 every form of language and representation, the God of 
the Scriptures teaches us that created things arc not himself, 
though they exist from himself, himself, and for himself.. 
By no process of criticism can the personality of the Divine 
nature be extruded from the Old or New Testament. ”§ 

The same lofty idea also is not obscurely also avowed by the 
Brahmos. 

•K 

jJTt I sf i”|| As 

we collect some materials, and arranging them in a fit way, 
construct some instrument, God did not so construct the world. 
By His will all these were produced.") 

Yet if tlie Brahmic theory of intuition were true, it would be 
an utterly unaccountable fact that not 07ie of all these philoso- 
phers, though their theories were manifold and contradictory, 
ever did attain to this Christian idea of creation which the 
Brahmo Somaj, as they profess, know intuitively ! They one 
and all believed in the eterniiy of matter^ either (1) as being 
eternally self-existent and independent of the Creator, who in 
that case becomes an ordinary workman, manufacturing out of 
pre-existing materials ; or (2) as being animated by God, so 
that the world is but the development of the Deity. 

Matter and soul were reckoned not ordy uncreated, but 
indestructible ; their existence was eternal in every sense of 
the word, without end as loithout beginning • 

* Brahmic Tract, No. 1. p. 4. 

■f* See Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian Bcligion, Ch. 2, p. 49. 

^ “ But if our uaturjil reason, aided by all that science can teach, 
can tefl us nothing respecting the origin and beginning of this world, 
still less can reason tell us anything with regard to the end of this 
world.’’ Whewell’s BhBosox^liy of Discovery, Ch. ill, § 13, p. 383. 

§ Vaughan B Aye and Ghrisiiayuty, p. 253, Ch. 6. Sec. 2. 

(I 31^ Sec.' 2, p. 13. 

Tl Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology, Note VII. 
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(iv.) Hence, in consequence, tlieir ideas of thr, Deity nevei* 
did reach that sublimity, which we perceive in the ^o-called 
intuitive conceptions of the Brahmo Soninj. Here and there 
lofty language and ideas, relating to the Great First Cause, are 
to be met with, but there is no unanimity, no general consent ; 
on the contrary, great confusion, and diversity of sentiment, 
on this all-important point. 8ome believed in j:)ne Supreme 
Deity, others, as the Stoics,* believed in many. Those who did 
accept the idea of one Supreme Deity did not ^f^rofess to 
believe because they “saw God face to face'' — an ability which 
the more fortunate Bralimos of Calcutta profess to possess. 
Nor did their conceptions of the Supreme Being apj)roximate 
in puri ty and fulness to those which the Soiptures convey to 
, us, and which the Brahmos have. The deep thinking and 
speculative philosophers of Greece never ascended to the idea of 
a Sovereign Indef)eiident Creator.f They either believed this 
world to be the emanation of the Deity, or they believed in two 
independent existences, — ^the workman and the material. Plato 
believed in an eternal necessity which limited and confined the 
action of the Supreme Being. J 

“ They have left us the most sublime proof of the oxishmee 
and perfections of the First Cause ; but, as it was impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter^ the workman in the 
Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently Oistinynisluid from the 
work ; whilst, on the contrary, the sifiritunl god of Plato nnd 
his disciples resembled an idea, rather than a substance. The 
opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of a less reli- 
gious cast ; but, while the modest science of the former in- 
duced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter 
urged them to deny, the providence of a Supreme lUiler."§ 

“ Some thought that God is the soul of the world ; some, that 
the world is God ; some, that the world is eternal, both in 
matter and form ; some, that tlie stars are to be worshipped ; 
the greatest and best of theta spoke of a xfiurality of gods, 
whom they recommended to the adoration of the jieople."!! 

“ The Pagans used the word * * § God;' but in a different sense 


* SeocBlakey, Mist, of the ThUosofhy of Mind, V ol. I. p. 195. 

t See an instructive passage, in “ The livHtoratjon of IScJuf,** p. 93. 
Modern unbelievers must be challenged to give us back that one 
awe-lraugbt name which they (must 1 not plainly say so ?) have stolen 
out of the Book : when they have frankly made this large surrender, 
wo may return to them the rh OeTop of classical antiquity.” 

t See Lewes* Biographical Ilisiory of Philosophy, p. 192. 

§ Gibbon*s unexceptionable testimony. Decline and Pall, Ch. IT. 

J] Gregory’s Evidences ; Letter II. “ On the opinions of the Heathen, 
their Legislators, Poets, and Philosophers, rclativo to God, to Moral 
Duty and a Future State,” paseim* * 
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from us. For by the word God we understand an Eternal 
Being, who made, and who governs all things. And if any 
one should deny that there is any such BeAng, we should sfiy 
that he was an Atheist ; even though he might believe that 
there do exist Beings superior to man^ such as the fairies and 
Genii, in whom the uneducated in many parts of Europe still 
believe. Accor^ngly, the Apostle Paul (Ephes. ii. 12) ex- 
pressly calls the ancient Pagans, Atheists (a6?€ot), though he 
' weir know that they worshii)ped certain supposed superior 
Beings, which they called gods.*' Eom. i. 25 ; Acts xiv. 15.* 

(v.) Future Life, A large portion of this Bengali book, the 
Bralimo Dhormo^ which gives an account of the Brahmic creed, 
is occupied with a full and particular description of our state 
after cleath. The nature and extent of tlie happiness, the 
various pursuits and employments of redeemed Brahmos are 
dcitailed with clearness and confident certainty. The glory of 
these revelations of celestial hai)piness is in bright contrast with 
the obscurity, dimness, and confusion in which this subject is 
enveloped, when we view it through the medium of the con- 
ce\)tions of the profoundest thinkers of ancient times. None of 
these i)hilosophers ever propounded the idea of future life with 
any asstirance of certainty. The best and most advanced 
sj)cn,k doubtfully on the subject ; many of them disbelieved it 
entirely, and argued against it. And those who did accept the 
doctrine of a future life, debased it by the admixture of various 
errors, from which the Bralimo Somaj, with not a tithe of their 
mental power, altogether escape. Both Socrates and Plato 
(confessedly the philosophers whose theological conceptions 
were nearest the truth, or rather, as wo should say, were least 
mixed with error) assert the transmigration of souls ; and though 
the latter argues for the souls immortality, yet he does it on 
the ground of its pre-existence^ of its etertiity, and of its 
essential Divinity, 

“Nevertheless, it must be admitted that their doctrine of 
future existence is most unsatisfactory as far as it is thus 
derived, that is, their psychological argument ; and for two 
reasons— because it is coupled with the tenet of pre- 
cxistence, and having no kind of evidence of that from rea- 
soning, we not only are prone to reject it, but are driven to 
suppose that our future existence will in like manner be sever- 
ed by want of recollection from all consideration of personal 
identity ; sSbondhj, because, according to the doctrine of the 
soul being an emanation from the Deity, its future state implies 
a return to.the divine essence, and a confusion with, or absorp- 


* ^-chbishop Whatoly, Bacon*$ Essays, p. 145. 
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tion in, that supreme intelligence, and consequently aa ex- 
tinction of individual existence.”* 

“ Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can 
extend no further than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, 
or at most, the probability of a future state, there is nothing 
except a divine revelation that can ascertain the existence, and 
describe the condition of the invisible country, whicli is destined 
to receive the souls of men, after their separation from the 

body.”t ^ 

(vi.) The Soid.^ The doctrine of the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers on this point also is in humiliating contrast to 
the clear precision cand lofty authoritativeiiess of the intuitions 
of the Brahuio yomaj. The intuition of Plato with regard to 
the immortality of tlie Soid comes immeasurably short of the 
intuition of many a juvenile Hindu pupil of a Government Col- 
lege in Bengal, In addition to our previous quotations which 
bear on this point, we cite a passage from a work of authoi ity 
to confirm our remarks and to show the value and worth of the 
intuitions of learned men of former ages. 

* Lord Brougham’s Natural Theolocfij, Note VIT. 

t Gibbon’s Decline and Fa/l,CA\, XV. § ‘2. The inconsistency and con- 
trariety of the objections of disbelievers to Christianity is an unanswer- 
able proof of its Divine truth, and the baseless character of their 
systems. The learned infidel historian in this section alleges that the 
Christian doctrine of future life, especially the doctrine ofctornal 
misery, was one of the five causes which effected the rapid pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith. The careless polytheist was very 
frequently terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal tortures.’* 
But, on the contrary, the Brahino Soinaj know for certain, (1) that 
there is no eternal punishment, and (2) that the fear of it does not 
draw men from sin, “ «{S|j 

p. 93. (“ The suffering of endless 
misery in hell cannot be a fit punishment for limited sin.”) As if tho 
same reason, if it he a reason, would not also prove tho finite duration 
of future happiness. It cannot be fit to give infinite happiness for 
finite virtue. But it is more to the point to enquire, whether Brahmic in- 
tuition also as authoritatively informs them, tliat men will cease sinning 
at death P If men continue sinful and unrepentant up to tho last mo- 
ment, — what reason is there for believing, even on Brahmic iiriiiciplos, 
that thejfc will not continue so afterwards ? And if they continue to sin, 
is it not fit” that they should continue to be miserable? “ 

p. 91. (“^Frighten ^ho 
sinner by the exhibition of intolerable torment, burning fire, endless 
hell, — ^wnat effect will that have upon him ? Will his love for sin he 
be less P’*) Evidently hath Gibbon and the Brahmo Sonaaj cannot be 
right. Alas for Brahmic intuition ! See Faber’s Difficulties of Infidelity, 
p. 198. EcUpse of Faith, “ Dilermnm of an Infidel Neophyte p. i87, and 
The Fa/radnae of Fools” p. 313. » 
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The opinions of the ancient philosophers on the nature 
of tlie human Soul were exceedingly diversified, often con- 
tradictory, and sometimes unintelligible/'* 

(vii.) Revelation. The members of the Brahmo Somaj, in 
the j)lenitude of their internal revelation, do not recognise any 
necessity for an external communication of religioiLS truth, and 
therefore the end of revelation being superseded by this assumed 
universally-existent intuition, any external revelation, especially 
a book re\'l3lation, is unnecessary. f 

This statement is very suspiciously like that of Mr. F. H. 
Newman above quoted. However, it is interesting to observe, 
how very far in advance the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
arc of the erudite scholars of ancient periods. These profound- 
ly thoughtful men, with all their culture and education, went 
groping about in the dark, unable to grasp those truths which 
the Brahmo “ constitutionally” sees “ face to face.” Plato and 
Socrates and others, tlie noblest s[)ccimens of human kind, were 
oppressed wdth a sense of doubt and uncertainty, and instead of 
com})laining of an excess of spiritual light, were not slow to 
express their extreme need of a revelation. Socrates, for 
instance, as recorded by his pupil Plato, “avows his despair of 
attaiiiing to anything like certainty, until some divine teacher 
shall leave his native skies, for the purpose of communicating 
sure and tangible knowledge.”^; 

(viii.) Moral Life. If anywhere, yet at least in the rules of 
moral life, it might be expected that the ancient sages would 
reach the level of the Brahmo Somaj. For there can be no 
doubt, men are endowed with a moral sense ^ and naturally 
therefore do make moral distinclions in actions. If intuition 
+ moral sense education do infallibly produce the Brahrnic 
code of morals, then, un([uestionably, this code must have been 
in existence and full force among the polished nations of 
anthpiity. But if, strange to say, the philosophers of ancient 
times, in possession of every aid and all the conditions essen- 
tial to the production and development of Brahrnic morality, 
did yet fail, and that miserably, in acquiring the connate, con- 
stitutional, intuitive, and self-evident ethics of the Brahmo, no 
one can resist the upspringing of a doubt. The suspicion will 
force its way, that tlie Brahrnic system of morality may not 
have sprung from an intuitive origin after all. 

Blakcy’s Historij of the Philosophy of Mindy Yol. I. p. 197. 
t Neither have they any doubt that revelation is also impossible. 
It is vain to ask for the grounds of this dogmatic assertion, “ for Brah- 
mism reveals® truth immediately, and thus brings in all the vividness 
and force of direct perception,” Tract No. 4, p. 54, At least no reasons 
as yet are forthcoming. 

f Faber's D^icuitwe of Infidelity, p. 16, 
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Now^ there is not the slightest room for doubt or uncertainty, 
that the philosophers, as a whole, defended and justified many 
things, ^suicide and slavery, for instance,) which the Brahmo 
Soma j very properly and commendably abominate as heinous 
sins. 

Plato, the best and purest of them all, in his “ Republic’' 
affirms “ that all things respecting women, marriage, and tlio 
]nopagation of the species, should be entirely common among 
friends.''* * 

“ If, for example, Plato, who I admit, so often flashes upon 
us the sublimestprmcij^tes of morals, and whose ethical system, 
you say^ is identical with that of Christianity, had the forming 
of a republic, you would have community of women and pro- 
peitj'' — women trained to war — ^infanticide under certain cir- 
cumstances — young children led to battle (though at a safe 
distance) that ‘ the young whelps might early scent esrunge, 
and bo inured to slaughter !' Both with him and Aristotle, 
shivery would be a regularly sanctioned and perfectly natural 
institution. Not only did they entertain very lax notions of the 
relations of the sexes, but the tone in which they speak of the 
most abominable corruj)tion, — I do not except cannibalism, — to 
which humanity has ever degraded itself, implies tliat they 
regarded such things as comparatively venial, I know no 
greater single names than these, and I presume that these points 
you would find some difficulty in digesting."! 

Hince there is no pretence for asserting that the period in 
which these philosophers lived was a time of barbarism or 
ignorance, — on the contrary, since it was a ])eriod ‘ when the 
liurnan mind had, in many respects, attained to as high a state 
of perfection as it has attained at any subsequent age,' wo 
think it must be admitted that the human mind, when unassist- 
ed by revelation, has never, even under the most favourablo 
circumstances, deduced from the course of things around us, 
any such principles of duty, or motives to the performance of 
it, as were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the 
moral charsicter of man.J 

(ix.) Conclusion. Upon comparing these facts with tho 
juetensions and theological ideas of the Brahmo Somaj, wo 
arc irresistibly driven to one of two conclusions ; either, (1) if 
the Brahmos are in possession of an additional mental faculty, 
which naturally and spontaneously reveals religious truths, 
which the philosophers of ancient times never attained to ; — we 

* Gregory’s Evidences, p. 49, Letter 2. ^ 

t Eclipse of Ewiiht Christian Ethics, p. 197. 
t Wayland's, Scieme, Ch, Yll. § 3, p. 128. See also Butler's 

Pt* n« Oh. I.. t ^ 
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niii.st perforce conclude that the Bralnnos are a kind of second 
edillon of human nature, revised and improved ^ — an altogether 
suj)erior race of mortals, — or, (if that cannot be allowed,) then 
we must necessarily allow that, (2), Bralnnos have surreptitituisly 
talvcii tlKjir ideas froTu some external source, e. a revelation, 
and now, by arrogating to human nature the possession of some 
extiaordiiiary, religious-truth-revealiiig, mental faculty, never 
before heard of, Bralimic intuition to wit, attempt to pass them 
off a'S thei^* own. 

§ 2. — Go'inpnrison of the theological attainments of the philo- 
sophers of Ancient Hindustan iviih the intuitive theology of 
the Brahnio Somaj. ^ » 

If wo survey the religious ideas of Ancient India, the suspi- 
ciousness of an intuitive origin of the Brahniictlieology isecpially 
apparent, and theii* alleged basis of a world-wide religion equally 
baseless. These ancient jmudits thought deeply upon the ques- 
tions of theology discussed in tlic previous sections, and their 
competency, both as regards external culture and inward mental 
power, to determine these questions satisfactorily, if they be de- 
tcnuiuable by unaided reason, cannot be doii])ted. It is not my 
purpose now to say anyt hing respecting the literary and scientific 
attainments of the anci(ait Hindus, (it is not necessary ; they 
are acknowledged and gloried in by the natives of this country:) 
but I do say, that (Totaiiia, and Kauada., and Ka[)ila and Vyasa 
were men of [)rofound thought, of a depth of untlerstanding, of 
an origijiality and iiulepemlence of research, such as have not 
been witnessed among the natives of Bengal for the last five 
hnndretl years. These ancient pundits, as eminent in their way 
as ^Sir W. Hamilton and M. V. Cousin or any other mode?Tj 
philosopher, must, if the Brahinic theory be true, have held the 
Bjahmic tjuths of theology. They had intuition, they had 
'^‘hication, (only unfortunately it was not Christian education,) 
and if tb(dr opinions are 7iot the opinions of the Brahmo Soinaj, 
the conclusion is inevitable, the iutuition-plus-education theory is 
false. We argue fj‘om causes to effects : like causes produce like 
effects ; if intuition and education have generated the Brahmic 
theology 7iow, they will a thousand years hence, they did a 
thousand years since. The data arc tlie same, the conditions arc 
alike: then, of course, the huinari mind will turn out Brahmic 
theology, “ with the certainty of Babbage's calculating machine/* 
We*shall pursue the same method in the exhibition of our 
proofs as we followed in our investigation of the religious and 
moral ideas qf the ancient philosophers of Greece and Koine. 

Thc systems of Hindu philosophy are three, the Nyaya, includ- 
ing the Vaiscshika ; the Sfiiikhya, ijicluding the Yoga ; and the 
Vedant^ including the Burva Miiuuusa. 
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Now, with rej^ard to these three systems, the best prq/Jucts in 
theology of the Lest minds in Hindiivstan, it is suilicient, as regaids 
the point at issue, to state that the estahlishmcnt of either, and 
therefore d fortiori, of both, of the following propositions, 
condemns the alleged intuitire origin of the iljahmic theology 
and Iheprelensioiis of Brahmio intuition, hopelessly and irretriev- 
ably, 

(1) These systems are opposed to each other on fundamental 
points of religion. 

(2) Each and all of them arc opposed to the Erahmic theology 
on fundamental points. 

(i.) All these systems profess to be grounded upon the Vedas, 
and thence derive their authorily. 

“Not only Ihc Vedanta ])hiloso])hcr who, by his very name, 
professes his faith in the ends and objeels of the Veda, but the 
Sankhya, the Vais'eshika, tlie Nyaya, and the Yoga [)liil()Soplua s, 
all protend to find in the TIpanisliads some warrants for their 
tenets, however antagonistic in their bearing/''^ 

“ The Veda is the highest authoiity in the decision of con- 
troversy. It is our Judder Court of appeal in philosophijal 
disputes.^f 

Here we find the/(/c^ of a book revelation allowed, 

(ii.) These ancient philosophers agree very much in their 
philosophical and tlieologi(;al views with the wise men of 
ancient Greece. They werci beset wil h the same difiiculti(is, tliey 
were endowed with the same faculties, they devised similar 
solutions. J 

(iii.) The Christian idea of creation, njready mentioned, was 
as far beyond the reach of these ancient sages of ajicient India., 
as it was unattainable by Plato and Socrates. The dillieulties 
of the problem were attempteil to be met by the same solutions. 
All these systems differ irrccoucileably among themselves, and 
altogether from the Erahmic intuitions. 

The Siinkhya declares that creation is the result of the con- 
junction of soul and matter, both of which axe eternal and un- 
caused. In fact, of these two, \\\c practical wjentv'A not sold, 
which is alleged to be incai)ablc of volition, but matter.^ 

The ^^^yaya affirms the eternal existence of matter in the shape 
of atoms “ less than the least (Sankhya in bulk). Creation is 

* Max Miiller s History of Ancle tot Sanslcrif LHendnrc, p, 316. 

f Professor Baiiorjea’s J)laloyucs on Hindu Philosophy , p. 13) alsu p. 
41. See also Ballaiity lie’s Hinduistu and Ohrlstlanity contrasted, [>. xv i. 

J See llobertsoii’s Disquisition on Ancient India. Note. Wavd’.s 
Hindus, Vol. 11. p. 1. Banerjea’s Dialogues, p. 71. 

§ Colebrookc’.s Essays, Vol. 1. p. 242. Banoijca’s Dialog uce, iip. 66, 
68, 74, aud 240. 
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the combination, the fortuitous conciourso of these atoms ; or, if 
an intellii^eut elficient cause be supi)08C(l, whic* * * § li is tlic preseitt 
ilieory of the Nyayikas,* the Creator is degraded to the character 
of a workman who needs pre-existing material s.t Tlie ^^yaya, 
then, veiy much resembles tlie atomic system of Democritus. J 
Tlie Vediint is pure iiantheism, ‘‘ God is bolii efKcient and 
nuiLcrial cause of the woi-ld ; Creator and nature, framer and 
frame, doer an I deed. At tlie consummation of all things, all 
are *res()lv'tfd into him ; as the spider spins his thread from his 
own substance and gathers it in again ; as vegetables sprout 
from llie soil and return to it, eartli to ear tli ; as hair and 
nails grow from a living body and continue witli it.'’§ 

“ lie is to the external world wliat the yarn is to tlie cloth, 
wliat milk is to the curds, the earth to the jar, the gold to the 
bracelet, the iron to the nail-pa re r/’|| 

None of these ])liilos()j)hers rea.ched the Christian idea of crea- 
tion, so abundantly discilosed in Holy KScripture, and so clearly 
expressed in the “ ilrahmo Dhorino.'' They could not conceive 
of existing malter but as being formed out of pre-existing niat- 
leV.' The subtle and philosophic Greeks wei’e ovci’come by the 
same diilieulLy. Yet tlie Christian idea of creation, stilted 
al)()ve, unattainal)le by the acnt(‘ and deej) lliinkca’s of ancient 
Greece and llinduslan, is boldly alleged by Drahiuos to bo 
intuitive, that is, .spontaneous, Involuntary, constitutional, uni- 
vcrs(f(, (f’c. But the fact, i\\i\\ this idea of erval ion never to 
he met iniUi except irhcre (Jhristianiti/ is kuoini, seems to show 
that it: is jinrdij a revealed idea, not originated by intuition, or 
'Unassisted reason. 

As nijiiter of historical fact, the only issues of the attempts of 
all human though!, to solve the myst(‘rv of (a’oation, have been 
the following, both of which are unsatisfactory; either, ( 1 ) the 
doctrine of pantheism, material or s]>iritual ; or, ( 2 ) the doctrine 
of the eternal existence of matter, in mass or in at.oms. 

(iv.) (lod. In any case, tlie God of the Drahmos was not 
knowfi to the ancient ])nndits of Hindustan. All of them were 
learned men, possessed of intuition, and every facility for the 

* Banerjoa’s Bialnr/iics, p. 153. ^ 

t f^’ofosHor Hancrjca states that “neither of the great authorities 
of the Nyaya ap]>ears to liave taught the idea of an intelligent efficient 
cause ol' any Hung/’ p. llJ8. “ lie (Kanada) does not seem to have 
ej|tcrt.ainod the idea of a sclf-cxistcnt Sn])roiuo Intel] igonce creating 
the world/’ p. (U. Nor is there any thing in Gotama either, calling 
Ibi* a theistie interpretation, p. h4. 

t f^)lebrooke’s Banaijs, Yol. J. p. 227. Banerjea’s Dialognrs, p. 61, 

§ Colebrookds^EssagSf Yol. J. p. 371. 

11 Baiiorjea’s Dialog nes, p. 130. See pp. 331 — 127. 
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fifcncration and^dovelopincrit of Brahiiiic thcoloiry, (^except indeed 
Christ innit y and yet they were ()])posed to each other *and to 
the Brahino Soniaj, on that first fundamental truth, the nature 
and attributes of God. 

Tlie Kankhya system is sim])le undisi;*uixSed atheism. 

“ '^riie l)2nd and two following Sutras of the iirst chapter of 
Kapila may be characterised as black aphorisms, since therein 
he not only declares that the existence of a Supreme Being is 
not proved, but asserts it impossible for such a Being to be 
the Oeator of the world.”* 

The Nyaya, if it enunciated any thing about the Supreme^ 
must have held, that lie is not sovereign and independent, for 
in order to the manufacturing of the world His dependence 
upon pre-existing materials is acknowledged. Professor Baner- 
jea proves, that in the original Sutras, both of Gotama and 
Kainida, there is no ground for giving a theistic interpretafioii 
to their theory of crcjition. It is distinctly *stated that ad- 
rishta” is tlie original primal cause of the combination of 
atoms, and a full discussion of the possible significations of 
adrishta, does not mend the maticr.f (jiidonbtedly, the 
popular Nyayika view is that, ‘‘ the Deity is the Creator of the 
world as to its form, not as to its matter!^ Bounding the power of 
God by the limits of our capalnlity of conception^ a,nd conclud- 
ing that creation could only be, as toe can understands it to be, 
they necessarily determined that God. could not mahe a world, 
unless materials already existed out of which to make it ; tlicy, 
therefore, degraded the Deity to tlie character of an ordiiiaiy 
workman, and strii)pcd Him of His essential attrihiiics of 
sovereignty and independence. 

Vyasa and Sankaracharya held that “ the substance of mate- 
rial of the universe is God, and that the world is only a deve- 
lopment of 

“The sea is one and not other than its waters; yet waves, 
foam, spray, droj)s, froth, and other modifications of it, differ 
from each other. ”§ 

“ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
variously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools 
or exterior means of any sort.”j| 

* Baael-joa’s IJialogtws, p. 66. f Dialog ties, pp. M3- 160. 

I Banevjea'a Dialogues, p. 337. 

§ Br. fcJutr. Colebrooke’s Essays, V'ol. I. p. 367. Extremes meet. 
This is precisely the doctrine held by M. Y. Cousin, as shewn in a pre- 
ceding page. 

II Colcbrooke’s Essays. Although the Brahinos at one time en Joavoiirod 
to ground their dcistic conceptions ui^onlho statements oi'tho Yedas, it 
must now in all fairness be admitted that they have publicly acknowledged 
that the Yedic doctrine is pantheistic, and not that which they profess. 
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Babu Dcbendvo Nath Tagore states in tlio ^ Bvalimo 
Dliormo'^ (1) that the Vetlantio doctrine is panllicisin ; (2) tliat 
its main supporter is vSankaracharya ; (3) tliat the doctrine is 
purely imaginary ; (4) and that it is quite oppos(^d to the ])rescut 
Bralimic tlieology.'*' 

Upon tliese remarks, I must make the following observa- 
tions. The Vedaiit means ‘‘the cud and scope of the P'edas/'f 
This system, the latest, and generally^ esteemed as the 
‘most orthodox, J docs convey, according to the opinion of 
those most competent to judge, ///e real docirine of the Upa~ 
nifihads, Vyasa and Sankara, who were better accpiainted 
with the whole subject, and better able to give the right 
interpretation of the Vcclas^ than the members of the Brahmo 
Soniaj, are agreed in maintaining ihv^ panthei^lw dia'Iritie to he 
the Fedic. This O])inion of the most learned of ancient pun- 
dits is also contirmed by the researches of well-read European 
Scholars, whose unanimity on this point can only be accounted 
for on the sup])Osition that there was no ground for difference of 
oi)inion.§ Hence it follows, that the Vedas Ao not set forth the 
(Msm of the Brahmo Somaj, whetlier it be tlie natural theology 
of 1855, or the intuitive theology of 18(31, but the pantheism of 
the Vedaiit. 

But as the theology of Sankara is at once set down, as 
“ (“ mere imagination,’') while theiiituitions of Babu 

Ue])eiidro Nath Tagore are assumed to be synonymous with 
truth ; and as Sankara was, on the Jlrahmic theory, gifted with 
intuilion, and was a learned man also ; it may bo enquired how, 
on his own 'principles, Babu Dohendro Natli Tagore can at once 
authoritatively pronounce Sankurucharya and all the pundits in 


i” p. 121. cn 

CT[ ^ 

Ditto. 3t^ p. 122. 

V'cclantic Pnudifcs say that that wiiich we perceive Jias no real 
existence, that God alone exists, that all else is unreal, all deliigion. 
q’iiis assertion of theirs is mere imaginafciuii.” “ The opinion of 
Saukaracluirya, the chief siipi)orber of Yodantism, is, that discomiectiiig 
oursolvos from the world, desiriiij^ neither reward nor piuushmeiit lor 
our actious by worshi])piug the lSui)reme Being, we shall become oiio 
with liim.” “ All tliese systems arc entirely oi3poBcd to Brahmism.’’ 
t Colebrqoke, 1., p. 32(5. 

J Wils07i's PuriUKi. Pref. p. vii. 

§ Viahnii Vurana, Prof. p. ii. 
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India to be in Ibc ^vrong, and liiiiiself in tlie Docs the 

Dralimo pretend to possess some extraordinary faculty, whieli 
Sankara did not possess? If tlic Bra.liinic theory be, that every 
man is blessed with an intuitive religious faculty in his own 
l)reast, what claims to bo heard can Dtibeiidro Babu put fortli, 
whicli may not be advanced with equal riglit and force in favour 
of Sankarachaiya ? Aud, if every man has an intuition in liis 
own breast, on wjiat jjreteiice can tlie Ba,bu wish to be 
heard at all ? *■ Whence the Jiecessity of delivering le(^!-ures ftml' 
publishing books? And, if there be a necessity y why sin add 
we receive his ‘ ipse dixiti rather than that of any one else, for 
instance, that of Hankaracharya ? 

(v.) ftonl. The Nyjiya deedares that the Soul is eicrnal^ 
and is endowed with qualities, intellect, hap[)iness 

The Sankhya als(j declares that the Soul is cteracd^ and yet, 
“ though intelligeut and sentient, is non-productive,'' and not 
affected by action and i)assion.t Self-conscaousness ( ) 

is the product, of the Soul, hwt oi prolivili ( ) tlie 

‘ rootless root/ The eciuipoise of the three (pialities of excellence^ 
fotdnesSy and d(irh)iessfX 

The Vediint declares that the Soul is the Deity. Individual 
Souls, emauatiug from the Supreme one, are likened to imui- 
merahlo sparks issuing from a blazing lire. From Jiiiu they 
proceed, and to him they return, beiny of the seune essence'^ 
“ Tlie human Soul is one and the same wutli the Di\ine S[)irit.'’|| 
(vi.) WorUly condition. All the deep-tli inking founders 
of these systems siieak of the condition of mankind in tliis 
world as one of great misery, from which it is the desire of 
every wise man to escape. The gross inequalities eva*rvwliero 
manifest, the amount of nuhaqipiuess everywhere ja’evalent, 
struck them painfully as an unacjcountahle mystery. ‘‘ Betwec'u 
is the human world, Avliere foulness or passion predominates, 
attended with continued misery.'’1f This is very diflerent from 
the superficial and partial view of the Brahmo Somaj.** 

(vii.) Future life. All the systems assume the fact of man's 


* Banerjea’s BiolognnSy p. 1G3. 
t p. 08 hikI ]3. 2f54. 

t Banorj^a, Ditto, (^ulebrooko, 1. p. 242. 

5 Colcbrooke, Yol. 1. p. 371. 

I Bunerjea, p. 83 and p. o77. 

Colcbrooke, \^ol. L p. 240. 

p. 2. “Tn every 

event His f^ood will rcTnains inipi'essed.” Banerjca, p. 88 [ind p. 188. Bab 
in tins respect they are an exact pattern of tbeir ])rototype; JVlr. Ncvvjnaii. 
3ee Edipse of Faith, Via Media of EoUm, p. 13 1-. 
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continued transmigrations as the result of the delusions, de- 
ceptions, and activities of this.* 

(viii.) The chief good promised hy each of lhos() systems 
to its followers is libenifion from the necessity of this metom- 
j)sychosis ; but each system ])roposes its own inode of salvation, 
and advocates its own remedy; each indicates a different goal, 
and prescribes a different road.f This ultimate salvation is 
cither emancipation from pain, birth, &c.J or disconnection 
from inatJxCi*, or absor]ition into the ])eity. 

(ix.) IJlhics. JMorality, so far as it is alluded to, or dis- 
cussed in these systems, is miserably deficient and inadecpiato. 

According to the Nyaya, aciwlt\f ( ) is ^ faulty and 

birth is a calamity. Activity, whether t>roceeding from desire, 
or dislike, or indifferences, generates either merit or demerit ; and 
tla^se neccssilate another birth, which is a calamity. Virtue 
and vice are both e^jually to be eschewed. They entail merit and 
demcjit', and these necessitate another birth, wliich is the dread 
niisfoi'tune from which salv^ation is longed for.§ 

According to the Sankhya, there is no government of the 
world by a Siita’ome l.leing, and progress towainls salvation is 
in the way of intellecUud knowledge accpiircd by Dht/dna, ‘‘ iiiedi- 
latiou.''|| 

Aee.ording to the Purva-Miinansa, (a system of duty exclu- 
sively,) the ‘‘ idea of duty is detached not only from moral 
convictions, but also from the sovereign will of a Supreme Go- 
\eriior.’'ll 

Aceonling to the Uttara Mimansa, (the Vedanta,) “all 
ideas of duly and resjionsibility are openly repudiated.''** 

(x.) (londiision. This is only a short aiid condensed view 
of the coiiffieting theories of the ancient pundits of Hindustan 
on these lofty theiiK^s. Yet it is (piitc siilHeient for the purpose 
of satisfactorily testing the intuitional ca.[)abilitics of the human 
mind. These jdiilosophcj’s, Ka2)ila., Gotaina, and Vyasa, had 
intuition, they also had education, they also had iinusnal power 
of tliouglit, — all the conditions of the development of Bralirnic 
tlicolpgy were there, yet Brahinic tlicolinjy ivas not developed. 
They were all O2)posod to each other, and oj)2)osed to the 
Brahmo Somaj, on the three fundamental points of theology, 

Colchrooko, Vol. 1. p. 2:^7. 
t O()lt3))i*ooko, Vol. J. 2 ). %y7. Baiicijoa, 2^- 
^ t lianerjca, 2^. 190. 

§ Baiicijea, pp. 181-185. Ballantyiio’s Christ ianiiy and Ilimluism, 
Trej. XXVI. 

II Baiicijoa, pp. 255-261. 

Ban(‘rj(*a, 2'>- 77. 

** iianorjea, pp. 8:5, 881-383, 397. 
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the nalure and attributes of God, a future life, and the rule of 
moral conduct. 

No one will pretend to assort tlmt any member of the B^ahmo 
Soniaj, whatever his natural ability, is superior in original power, 
in intellectual dei)th and breadth, in indcpeiiderice of judgment 
to these pundits and rishis of ancient times. 

The (piestion naturally arises, how is it that they, the Brahmos, 
have devcIo])ed and promulgated such exalted notions of (hxl 
and creation ; and yet Uotania and Kapil a and Vyjdsa could 
not ? If intuition lias done so much for the Jirahino Som.sj ; 
Avhy could it not do as much for these profoundly reflective 
philosophers of former times ? 

We have seen what the philosophers of ancient Greece and 
Hindustan have done, — the true age of reason, the real era of 
religious intuition, — nay more, we have seen wliat the best and 
wisest and most ])rofound of these pliilosoplicrs have done, 
and we have no reason to think that human natui’c, unillumi- 
nated by the Divine ray of revelation, can ever effect gi’eater 
results. What man's intellectual nature caa achieve, tluw hace 
achieved, Wliat man's moral nature can accomplish, they havs 
accomplished. How far man unaided by revelation can go ; 
Avhat truths, what certainties, what hopes, what probaliilities, 
relating to God, a future life and the munientous truths of 
religion generally, human nature can reach, these philosophers 
did reach ; and yet they come incomparably short of the deism 
of the Braluno Somaj ; and still the Brahmo Womaj, forsooth, 
av^ow that they know all these things intuitively I 

We must, then, it seems, ac^ccjit one of tiie alternatives already 
mentioned ; (1) cither the Brahmos are a second edition of 
human nature endowed with additional faculties ; (2) or, this 
Brahmic theology is not intuitive, and the allegations of the 
Brahmo Soniaj to the contrary are not to be credited. 

Amid all this variety and contrariety, this darkness and doubt, 
apparent in the speculations of the wisest men, one incon- 
testable fact is certainly evolved, namely, that human nature, 
not enlightened by Christianity, edxicated or not eduoated, 
never has attained to those certain and clear ideas of theology, 
which the Brahmo Somaj now possess. One thing is certain, as 
certain as anything can be^ that if the plhlosophers of Hindu- 
stan, Greece and Borne, the wisest and best of their age, 
could nottittain to the certain knowledge of God and His 
character, and of a future life, to which the Brahmo Somaj have 
reached, we may legitimately conclude, that the pretensions of 
the Brahmo Somaj to have attained to them by intuition must be 
false. Some religious truth, some moi-al scaitimehts, (though 
largely intermixed w^ith delusion,) these philosophers necessarl- 
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ly had, for man is endowed with a moral and relipons 
nature, and it is in accordance with his mental constitution, 
to worship something ; hut if anything is certain, it is that 
human nature is not blessed with any such faculty of intuition 
as is here claimed ; if any thing is certain, it is that such 
knowledge, such truths, as the Brahmo Soraaj possess, are not 
* to' be rc;\ched by the human mind, when unaided by Divine 
light. 

We are not aware that any thing more need be said to refute 
the j)repoaterous claims of this utterly baseless basis of Brahm- 
isra. It would be thrice killing the dead to adduce more proof. 
If, however, it were thought necessary, the theology and religi- 
ous condition of ancient Egypt, or modern China, both educated 
countries, would supply ample evidence. But the Brahmic 
theory has been already tested in eveiy possible way, and fairly 
tested. It has been tested by an appeal to the very authorities 
and proofs they themselves have cited ; — it has been tested by 
an appeal to 800 millions of idolators, all of whom, according 
to the theory, are endowed with Brahmic intuition, and to the 
development of whose intuition, it is certain, no obstacle origi- 
nally and from the frst intervened ; — it has been tested by an 
appeal to civilised and educated countries ; — and in order to 
satisfy to the full, the conditions of the revised basis of Brah- 
mism, it has been tested by an appeal to the most learned and 
distinguished men of those civilised countries; — it has be.en 
tested by an appeal to masses of people ; — it has been tested by 
an appeal to select philosophers ; — it has been tested in every 
imaginable way ; and in each and every instance we obtain one 
result, we are inevitably driven to one conclusion, viz., the 
pretensions of the Brahmic intuition to originate the theology 
of the Brahmo Somaj, and the pretensions of their theology to 
be so originated, are entirely false. 

S. D. 

Eishnaghur, Sept. 1 1 th, 18G1 . 

Calcutta, November 2'2aid,. 1866. 









